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HAND IN HAND. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 








WHEN spring was young and life was new, 
Love was our only friend and guide; - 
Sweet were the bowers he led us through, 

And sweet our going side by side. 


Then summer came, a golden flood, 
And still we followed hand in hand ; 
Love was the music in our blood, 
And love the glory of the land. 
Rich autumn fell, and winter drove 
The fruity ripeness from the air; 
But wrapped in warm, soft robes of love, 
What recked we if the world was bare ? 


So round again we come to spring, 
Strong for another year’s emprise; 

The birds are whist to hear us sing, 
The sun is dazzled by our eyes, 


For, hand hand in hand, where’er we go, 
Earth under foot and Heaven above, 
Love is the only life we know, 
And every breath we breathe is love. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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A TRIOLET OF THE FAINI HEART AND THE 
FAIR LADY. 


BY L. HEREWARD. 








REBUKE frowns from her proud, dark eyes, 
Yet those pink dimples nurse a smile! 
Advance—retreat—which were it wise? 
Rebuke frowns from her proud dark eyes; 
God aids but once—the moment flies— 
The dimples too may change the while— 
Rebuke frowns from her proud, dark eyes, 
Yet—those pink dimples nurse a smile! 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


UBIQUE SEMPER. 


BY SAMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP. 











My love is walking in the sunny land 
Whose only snows are drifted orange blooms; 
Here, the white storm fiend, with unresting hand, 
Piles high his marble tombs. 


There, languid airs float over tropic seas, 
Sweet with the jasmine’s breath; 

Here, the fierce north wind, through the icy trees,'‘ 
Howls bis wild chant of death. 


Yet Love’s no dearer mid the orange bowers, 
Than here, mid driving winds and drifting snows ; 
Love makes his own warm skies and happy flowers 
The violet and the rose! 
DosvgvE, Ia. 
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I CANNOT CALL HER IMAGE UP AT WILL. 


BY FRANK ROE BATCHELDER. 








I CANNOT call her image up at will; 
Whene’er I strive to picture her sweet face 
Within my mind, I cannot seem to trace 

The features grown so dear to me; and still, 

Her words, her smiles, her passing gestures, fill 
My thoughts as freshly as if all her grace 
Were present with me in the very place, 

And make my heart leap up, my pulses thrill. 


Vaguely I see her lips, her gentle eyes ; 
Yet, tho I never catch the ‘fleeting whole, 
I feel new passion waken, purpose rise, 
And see Ambition point me to the goal; 
So to my vision Love her face denies, 
That I may catch the impress of her soul. 


WasHINGTON, D.C. 


EXTRAVAGANT AND WASTEFUL CHURCH 
BUILD 


. 
——— 


BY W. A. SPENCER, D.D., 


RY OF THE METHODIST CHURCH EXTENSION 
SocIETY. 








THE charge has been publicly made that the Churches 
are spending more than thirty millions of dollars a year 
in building new churches largely where they are not 
needed. It is not possible to ascertain what any de- 
nomination actually spends in this way. Representing 
a Board which aided more than thirteen churches per 
week during 1893, I think I can fairly represent our de- 
nomination, the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
record made by our Board in aiding 683 churches in a 
single year is the most remarkable in our history, and is, 
perhaps, far greater than that of any one or two other 
denominations combined. 

As to the need of building new churches, two ques- 
tions ought to be considered. There may be surplus 
church buildings in the older parts of the country where 
the population has changed and has left the church 
buildings idle. This sometimes occurs in the mining 
regions of the new States where mines are exhausted 
and the entire population move away. A little town in 
Montana, with three or four thousand inhabitants in 
four months’ time shrunk to a population of 800, and yet 
our pastor stayed at his post facing famine and naked- 
ness. If there were several churches in that town, some 
of them had to be abandoned. Each denomination has 
the possibility of unoccupied churches from either of 
these causes. 

The United States Census, however, makes some start- 
ling revelations as to the need of additional church 
buildings. According to these statistics, the Roman 
Catholic Church alone needs 1,500 new church buildings 
to provide for congregations that are without a shelter. 
Indeed, this is probably an understatement, as they have 
many parishes without church buildings in one part of 
the country, and other parishes with surplus chapels in 
the older sections of the country, so that the statistics, 
even with the Roman Catholic Church, may possibly be 
an understatement of the need. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church is represented as 
having 5,019 organizations and 5,019 church buildings ; 
but in New York State there are, according to the same 
statistics, nearly 100 church buildings more than organi- 
zations, in New Jersey 50 more buildings than organi- 
zations, in Pennsylvania 60 more church buildings than 
organizations, in Virginia 85 more church buildings than 
organizations, while in the newer States and Territories 
there are a large number of places where there aré no 
church buildings at all. 

The Presbyterian Church, including all its branches, 
has 18,480 organizations and 12,462 church buildings, 
and seems to be fairly provided with church accommo- 
dations; but if we take the statistics by States we find 
that in the older States there are more church buildings 
than organizations, while in the frontier States the or- 
ganizations are greatly in excess of the church build- 
ings, the Cumberland Presbyterians alone having 700 
unsheltered congregations in the United States, while 
the Presbyterians of the Northern Assembly have appa- 

rently only 54 unsheltered congregations, if we include 
the entire United States in the record. : 

The Baptist Church divides itself in statistics into 
Regular Baptists, North and South. The Northern Baptists 
have over 800 more organizations than church buildings 
in the entire country, and thelack of church buildings 
is pretty evenly distributed through the country, altho a 
few of the older States have apparently a surplus of 
church buildings in comparison with the organizations. 
The Southern Baptists have 2,800 unsheltered organiza- 
tions, every State in the South showing great destitution 
of church buildings in comparison with the number of 
organizations and congregations. 

The Congregationalists in the United States have 
4,868 organizations, all of them provided with church 
buildings except 182, if we count the entire country ; but 
in ten or twelve of the older States there are surplus 
churches, while in the newer portions of the country the 
number of organizations greatly exceeds the church 
buildings. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has, in the én- 
tire country, nearly 2,400 more organizations than 


* church buildings, a destitution that exists in every State 


in the South, the unsheltered organizations in Texas 
alone numbering 625. 

Our-own Church (Methodist Episcopal) has 3,017 more 
organizations than church buildings, a destitution of 
church buildings ir every State in the Union except 
Delaware and South Carolina, in which we seem to have 
one extra church in each State. 

It is to be remembered, however, in behalf of all these 
denominations,that sometimes a single organization con- 
trols two or more places of worship held by a common 
Board of Trustees, but supplying places of worship for 
afternoon congregations, or congregations united under 
one pastoral charge. With more than 6,000 unsheltered 
congregations in the United States, counting the entire 
family of Methodists, 3,017 of which belong to our one 
single branch of Methodism, we have no reason to say 
for a moment that we have been guilty of extravagant 
or wasteful church building. The destitution is so great 
in many portions of the country that we need to encour- 
age and stimulate church building or, even, by denom- 
inational rivalries, to provide for the neglected popula- 
tion. The policy of our own Board and Church is, as 
far as possible, to go to the unoccupied places, and in an 
overwhelming percentage of places, the first organized 
congregation is one of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
If they are not able to build the first church building, it 
is the result of their poverty or meagerness of the re- 
sources of our Board. We have expended in twenty- 
seven years nearly $5,000,000 in helping to plant 
churches, and have aided more than 900 congregations 
in securing places of worship or in saving church build- 
ings that were overwhelmed with debt. 

I hope none of the Churches will yield to the cry that 
money is being wasted in securing places of worship. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


DILIGENT SERVICE FOR FULL ASSURANCE. 
BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 











FalTH in Christ is often erroneously regarded as 
identical with assurance of salvation. Faith is trust 
and obedience toward the Savior; assurance is our own 
conviction that we are saved. Acting on the advice of 
our physician may result in cure, whether we feel cer- 
tain or not of such a result. 

But such a persuasion will encourage perseverance in 
using the means. Joy in work helps work. Life is 
happier in the sunshine of hope than under the dark 
cloud of doubt. Efforts for the salvation of others will 
be more effective when they see that what we recom- 
mend to them makes us happy ourselves. 

On one of my pedestrian Adpine rambles I rose very 
early, and, having dressed by help of a dim rushlight, 
began my day’s journey in dense darkness up a rough 
steep, in a gloomy valley, carrying a knapsack heavy 
enough to make me ask myself : ‘* And is this pleasure?” 
Presently I saw a glorious vision. Highabove me, amid 
the dark, was what seemed a luminous cloud—pink, 
glowing into crimson, more and more radiant with 
beauty. It was the summit of Ortler Spitz catching the 
first beams of the sun, still hidden below the lower 
mountain range. My feelings were all changed. The 
valley, just now the Shadow of Death, glowed with life 
and beauty. The path was plain and the climb was a 
delight. I forgot my burden, sigh was turned to song, 
as with glad haste I pushed onward and upward. So 
the assurance of hope animates and gladdens the Chris- 
tian pilgrim, and he sings with Wesley : 

*“ Away with our sorrow and fear, 
Believers shall soon be at home !”” 

But how to obtain such assurance? Some desire a 
dream, or the visit of an angel with a direct message 
from Christ. Some open the Bible at random, hoping 
that the first text that catches the eye may dispel all 
doubt. They, perhaps, despair because they read about 
Paul’s cloak, or some Jewish genealogy. Then they 
doubt their own salvation, or regard assurance as pre- 
sumption, and try to content themselves with a vague 
hope. This may be thought humility of spirit; but it 
may be spiritual indolence. Assurance may in some 
cases be perilous presumption; but it may be humble, 
yet full reliance on the promise of God. Did not Jesus 
say ‘‘ My sheep shall never perish,” and did he not prom- 
ise “‘to come again to take them to himself”? Yes; 
this is the promise ; but may I appropriate it to myself ? 
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The Apostles did. Peter wrote of being born by Christ’s 
resurrection into.a living hope of an inheritance incor- 
ruptible. John wrote: ‘‘ Now are we the sons of God, 
and we know that when he shall appear we sball be like 
him.” Paul was assured that when the earthly tent was 
taken down he had a “ building of God, eternal in the 
heavens”; and this hope was for all believers—even a 
crown of righteousness which the righteous Judge would 
give, ‘‘ not to me only but to all who love his appear- 
ing.” 


Is not the fact of present salvation a reasonable ground 


of hope? Christ came to ‘‘save his people from their 
sins.” Am I actually thus saved? Is sinmy sorrow, my 
hatred, my avoidance, my foe? Do I habitually pray 
not only to be saved from the guilt of it, but from the in- 
dulgence of it ; and is it my supreme desire and effort to 
obey and follow the Lord Jesus as my Savior? Then 
this is evidence that I am already saved. 

Iam alive in my soul if I thus actually trust in and 
serve Christ. Some may doubt whether they are really 
alive spiritually. The best evidence of life in the body is 
activity. Are its functions operating? A drowning 
man has been taken out of the waterseeminglydead. It 
may be only suspended animation. Efforts are diligently 
made for -restoration. Tests are anxiously applied. 
Stethoscope and thermometer are applied. The pulse is 
felt. Doubt is suddenly removed—he opens his eyes, he 
breathes, he speaks, the body is in action, he lives. So 
if the eyes of the soul are looking unto Jesus, if the lungs 
breathe forth prayer which the lips utter, if the hands 
are moving in obedient service, this soul manifestly 
lives; and will he who has given this life fail tonour- 
ish and preserve it? 

The writer to the Hebrews teaches that diligence in 
the service of Christ is the best ground, not for our sal- 
vation, which is Christ alone, but for our own assurance 
of sharing that salvation. He exhorts those who would 
enjoy assurance to be ‘‘not slothful, but followers of 
those who, through faith and patience inherit the prom- 
ises.” The saints in Heaven actually possess what they 
hoped for, by persevering in faith and obedience. Is not 
similar perseverance the best reason for hoping for simi- 
lar success? A man contracts to do certain work for 
certain wages. How can he be assured he will be paid ? 
Not by idly dreaming, but by diligent working ; actually 
rendering the service is essential to receiving the reward, 

In the same passage some of those Hebrews are com- 
mended for their work and labor of love in the name of 
Christ, in ministering to the saints, and the writer de- 
sires that ‘‘ every one of them would show similar dili- 
gence unto the end, to the full assurance of hope”: as 
much as to say, Persevere in loving service for Christ, so 
that you may enjoy full assurance of hope.” 

Actual fruit is sure evidence that the tree is alive. Lno- 
stead of curiously questioning : ‘* Was mine a true con- 
version? DoI remember the moment and am I sure of 
the method? Does it resemble conversions I have read 
about’ Is my repentance deep enough ; are my prayers 
fervent enough? Can my faith be real when I have so 
many doubts?” ask, rather, ‘* What can I do for Christ, 
and in his name, to bis friends, and to the foes he wishes 
to become friends?’ A hypochondriac has long shut him- 
self up in his bedroom, and while consulting books on 
‘* family medicine,” fancies one day he has heart disease, 


and another that his lungs, etc., are affected. He- 


almost parodies the doubter’s hymn: 


“Tis a point I long to know. 
Oft it causes anxious thought ; 
Shall I leave thisroom or no, 
Am [Lill or am I not!” 

‘* Fire! fire!” The escape is at your window! Hark! 
He jumps from his couch, reaches the ground, seizes a 
bucket, helps to extinguish the flames. The anxious 
question is solved—he works! therefore certainly is 
well, 

Anxious doubter! close your medicine book, cease 
counting your pulse, ask no longer whether your own 
miserable soul can be saved. Say rather, ‘‘ Can I do 
some work for Christ? Can I help any other mourner to 
bear his burden? Can I lead any other sinner to Christ ?” 
Go take that lame, burdened man by the arm ; go tell 
that desponding sinner of the Savior; go help rescue 
that drunkard, that prostitute, teach that poor child, re- 
lieve that poor widow—do something for that Savior 
who died ,to save both them and you, and you will for- 
get your own self-absorbing anxieties. 

When Wilberforce was asked whether in constant 
work for the slaves he had leisure for saving his own 
soul, he replied: “‘ J’m so busy that I forget whether I 
have a soul to be saved.” Was not such devotion in 
itself a sufticient evidence not only of the existence but 
of the salvation of his soul? 

It is in loving diligence in the work of Christ that we 
shall best dispel doubts as to our personal salvation. 
The fruit shows the tree. Activity evidences life. Fel- 
low-workers with Christ in his own cause need not in- 
quire whether they who thus love him and work with 
him are alivein him. In such service we are ready for 
his coming, either at his advent or to summon ue by 
death, and need not ask when it willbe. A Negro who 
claimed to be the original ‘‘ Uncle Tom,” having escaped 
from’ slavery, devoted himself every winter to rescuing 
others, One night on his perilous way there was such a 
display of shooting stars that he halted, thinking the 
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Day of Judgment had come. But presently he resumed 
his march, saying, “If it is the Lord Jesus he cannot 
find me better employed.” 

The preceding argument must be understood as refer- 
ring to the persuasion of our own mind and not to the 
attainment of salvation itself—subjective only, not ob- 
jective. We are saved only by the grace of God in the 
redemption by Christ, when we accept and obey him as 
Lord and King. But when thus trusting in him alone 
as Savior we have the best assurance of this new life by 
the fact that the life is manifested in its appropriate ac- 
tivities. The practice of godliness is the best evidence 
of godliness. For those wh» trust in Christ for salva- 
tion diligence in labors of love for Christ promotes the 
‘* full assurance of hope.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


A NEW EMPIRE. 








BY, G. R. O'REILLY. 


As from a petty village perched on a hillside by the 
Tiber the Empire of ancient Rome gradually grew to 
mightiness, until its triumphant banners finally floated 
from the highlands of Scotland to the sands of the Sa- 
hara, and from the shores of the Atlantic to the Gulf of 
Persia, so from a similar unpretending origin, alittle set- 
tlement of two hundred people, bas the now widenirg 
empire of the whites in South Africa set out on a career 
of civilizing aggrandizement, bidding well in times not 
far distant, for a dominion vaster than that of Rome in 
its extent, and far more effectually beneficent to the bar- 
barous nations subdued to its authority. 

That the lodgment of a powerful union of civilized 
States in Southern Africa is fraught with the most 
weighty influences over the destinies of the entire con- 
tinent none can deny, altho but few at present dream of 
the magnificent probabilities of its future. The ideas of 
union, of aggrandizement and of dommation are 
firmly rooted and growing in all the white population 
throughout its vast territories. And to their dreams 
of empire who -shall place a lasting barrier? 
Not certainly the distant nations of Europe, with all 
their divergencies of interest and policy. The vicissi- 
tudes of theiy mutual struggles will ever prevent their 
coping effectually with a growing power in the Southern 
seas, an energetic power, too, that has now indeed, and 
very likely will have for centuries yet tocome, the oppor- 
tunity, the desire and the ability to consolidate itself at 
home and push its elastic borders northward over the 
rich and extensive countries of the interior. The feeble 
settlements of the Germans and of the Portuguese on 
the East and West coasts must in time throw in their lot 
with the great Commonwealth of tbe South, and then 
only the Congo Free State will remain to block its north- 
ward progress ; if, indeed, the existence of such a paper 
sovereignty be at all worthy of our consideration. That 
another century will see half the continent of Africa 
ruled from Capetown, none can doubt who know any- 
thing of South Africa and its people. For they are by 
no means a population degenerate and decayed under 
the influence of climate and the intermingling of in- 
ferior blood ; but, on the contrary, even more energetic 
and robust than their bearded fathers from the 
far-away countries of Europe. All the science 
of the whites is there to-day, tirmly rooted and flourish- 
ing over many hundreds of thousands of square miles 
from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean ; and far from 
being content with the possessions they already have, 
the history of the last fifty years shows them ever eager 
in grasping out with both hands for more, and always 
successful in attaining the coveted possession. Kaffraria 
is theirs, Basutoland is theirs, Bechuanaland is theirs, 
Natal is theirs, Zululand is theirs ; acd now Matabeleland 
is theirs also. The Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
lie surrounded by their territories; and are even now in 
their own voting booths all but outnumbered by their 
peacefully invading neighbors, so that without any doubt 
their early absorption is inevitable. 

In 1867 the northern boundary of British South Africa 
was the Orange River, just 400 miles from the southern 
sea ; in 1877 it was the Limpopo, 500 miles further north ; 
to-day it is the Zambesi, with another 500 miles; so that 
we may well ask, When will it be the Congo? or when 
will it reach the Sahara ? 

In all their wars these white States in South Africa did 
the chief part of the fighting only to see the ruling 
power at London step in at the end, and say: “Thus far 
shalt thou go.” This check upon their progress was al- 
ways irksome to the colonists; and their dissatisfaction 
has been often shown both in press and in Parliamenf, 
with an ever-increasing earnestness, until now to-day we 
hear at last the murmuring threats of rebellion against 
restraint, and the outspoken project of an Independent 
Federal Republic of all the States of South Africa, 

It is true that, compared with the marvelous advance 
of the United States in population, the growth of South 
Africa has been but slow ; still a very considerable immi- 
gration has lately been induced by the opening of the 
diamond fields, and still more by the recent extensive 
discoveries of gold. Whenever the day comes—and it is 
not far distant—when the great Republic of North 
America will shut its gates to further influx of popula- 
tion, from that time onward a large part of the exodus 
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of.,Europe’s overcrowded millions will certainly seek 
homes in these inviting lands of temperate South Africa, 
and so most assuredly hasten the realization of every 
South African’s dream of the ultimate triumph of a 
wonderful white empire seated on the Southern ocean, 
sheltering under its wings more than half of the Barbaric 
Continent. 
New YORK City. 
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THE LAST POLITICAL YEAR IN JAPAN. 





BY J. H. DE FOREST, D.D. 





THE one thing that absorbs the whole attention of this 
nation at the beginning of every new year is the Diet. 
Every one of the four sessions has been stormy—one dis- 
solved and two or three prorogued. Every one results 
in a deeper antagonism to the Emperor’s Ministers ; and 
so powerful have been the attacks that it has seemed at 
times as tho the Cabinet would be forced either to step 
one side and pass over authority tothe army and navy, 
even at the risk of having to suspend the Constitution, 
or else to step down and out, permitting a Cabinet, formed 
on English models—government by party. The present 
Cabinet is composed of Japan’s ablest statesmen, the two 
leaders, Counts Ito and Inoue, being the names best 
known throughout the world; and this Cabinet bas ac- 
tually stood for more than a year virtually unchanged. 

Without going into the reasons why it is strange that 
a Cabinet containing the very best of Japan’s states- 
men should hold its own fora year, I will bricfiy 
explain one of the most unique political movements that 


could po8sibly occur under a constitutional government. 


The Fourth Diet opened with an overwhelming spirit 
of opposition to the Cabinet, and a purpose to overthrow 
it if possible, in order to establish a Cabinet responsible 
to the Diet as well asto the Emperor. The line of battle 
chos*n was the budget which called for $84,000,000. The 
representatives cut this amount down one-tenth, and 
then took a recess of five days to give the Government 
time to consider this amazing proposition. Of course no 
one thought for a moment that the Government would 
accept a reduction that would have thrown the whole 
administration into confusion. There was a bare possi- 
bility that Japan’s ablest statesmen might resign in favor 
of a military cabinet which would make short work of 
the obstructive Diet. The Diet rather hoped the Govern- 
ment would be provoked into ordering another dissolu- 
tion, for the representatives knew that a new election 
would strengthen their side. But the Government did 
none of these things. As soon as the representatives re- 
assembled on January 23d, before any business could be 
taken up, they were prorogued for fifteen days to give 
them time to think over their own folly and to lessen the 
limited time in which they could defy the Government. 
What is called ‘‘the acute stage” was now reached, 
Things went from bad to worse. And when the House 
again assembled on February 7th, the representatives 
showed how unmoved they were in their determined hos- 
tility by moving an address to the Emperor censuring 
his Ministers. Tho the great Count Ito himself appeared 
before the House with assurances that all reforms should 
be undertaken with safe celerity, the address was passed, 
by a sweeping majority. 

No one could now foresee the result. A sense of un- 
easiness and of danger was beginning to be widely felt, 
when the Emperor spoke, and instantly the troubled 
seas became calm. Foreigners cannot well understand 
the deep feeling of reverence the Japanese have for their 
Imperial Line of Divine Descent. Tobe sure, new Japan 
knows well enough that the Emperor is not a god, but 
thoughtful people know equally well that reverence for 
the throne is essential to the stability of the Empire. So 
when the Emperor condescended to accept the address 
and to reply that the fixed expenditures regulated by the 
Constitution must not be interfered with on the one hand, 
and that, on the other, the Ministers should meet with 
conciliatory spirit the wishes of the people’s representa- 
tives, the conflict simply had to cease. Ministers and 
representatives who the day before could not look at each 
other without scowls and could not consult over any 
matter five minutes without showing something of mu- 
tual contempt, now met with smiling faces and deter- 
mined purpose to treat the budget rationally. The Em- 
peror set the example of giving for a period of six years 
one-tenth of his imperial allowance, and all civil and 
military officers were virtually directed to contribute 
voluntarily the same proportion to the defenses of the 
country. In this way some $2,000,000 was raised for the 
navy, and the budget was reduced by about $4,000,000, 

Thus ended this exasperating duel ; but it simply 
meant a temporary cessation. The fifth Diet is now in 
session, and its spirit can easily be seen from the propo- 
sition again to reduce the budget in a manner that 
means another acute stage. As a specimen of the pro- 
posed reductions, the salary of the Prime Minister, 
Count Ito, is cut from $9,600 to $6,000. 

After the closing of the fourth Diet, the question of 
foreigners in Japan began to excite unusual attention. 
Perhaps no question has produced more uncomfortable 
feelings all round than this. Many deny that there 
is any dislike of foreigners as such; only the feeling 
that foreiga natioas are unjust toward Japan is growing. 
Certain it is that “the anti-foreign feeling” is on the 
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increase. Even in the capital foreigners have been 
repeatedly and rudely insulted in open day, and right 
before the eyes Of police, who utterly ignored the law- 
lessness... Even ladies, while riding in their jinrikishas, 
are often called by the school children ‘ cat-dung” and 
‘* pig-filth.” In some interior towns it is almost unbear- 
able to go into the streets, owing to these annoying shouts, 
This can largely be accounted for from the overzealous 
manner.in which the Emperor’s Rescript, inculcating 
loyalty and obedience, has been one-sidedly taught, so 
that the children naturally infer it is a part of loyalty to 
shout out ‘‘ Red beard” and “‘ Hairy barbarian.” From 
adults, however, foreigners seldom receive any marked 
impoliteness ; and the police have recently been ordered 
to see to it that no rudeness be permitted to any one. 

It is unfortunate that there is no more worthy term in 
use than anti-foreign to express the unpleasant relations 
of natives with aliens. It means too much. By far the 
larger section of thoughtful Japan, while determined to op- 
pose what seems to be injustice toward this nation, has no 
dislike whatever to outside peoples; nay, on the contrary, 
it strongly desires international intercourse, and would 
not, for the world, submit to go back to the ideas of old 
Japan. But this feeling that Japan must put forth law- 
ful efforts to secure international justice, degenerates in 
the mouths of demagogs and ina large section of the 
press into rude and insulting language against foreign- 
ers anywhere and everywhere; so that insults are 
occasionally to be expected. As many Japanese can tell 
how they were called ‘‘rats” and had stones shied after 
them even in our New England, we do well to be not too 
full of righteous indignation when spit upon once ina 
year or two, or when we have our windows opened by a 
little stone from a little boy’s hand. 

The growing feeling of irritation is shown in several 
ways. There is an agitation against permitting for- 
eigners to hold real estate anywhere outside the very 
small ‘* concessions ” of the treaty ports. 

Foreigners have invested hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in land and houses outside these concessions. 
Merchants and others have built summer houses in the 
beautiful suburbs of the ports or in the near mountains, 
and missionaries have erected schools, dwellings and 
chapels here and there in all the prominent cities. Of 
course, according to the treaty, no foreigner can hold an 
inch of ground or own asingle brick in his own name 
anywhere outside the few acres granted by the early 
and yet unrevised treaties. But there has been, until 
recently, not only no opposition to our buying real estate 
and holding it in the name of a Japanese, but we have 
been encouraged to do so. High officials, a few years 
since, would occasionally gladly assist foreigners in secur- 
ing land and in building dwellings, and no one thought 
of its being an improper or illegal act, But as the cov- 

eted treaty revision is pushed off year after year to the 
apparent injury of Japan, while foreigners seem to evade 
the inconveniences of the narrow ‘‘ concessions” by 
freely buying and building in borrowed Japanese names, 
the feeling that Japan is being cheated gains ground, and 
naturally a cry is raised against the Government that 
has overlooked and permitted the irregularity ; against 
the Japanese who are traitors enough to lend their names 
to help foreigners; and against the sharp and ‘‘im- 
moral ” foreigners who are evading the letter of the 
treaties. The demand is made in many papers and meet- 
ings that the existing treaties be enforced to the letter, 
which would mean that aliens be confined strictly within 
the narrow limits granted by treaty, that Japanese be 
forbidden to lend their names to foreigners under severe 
penalties, and that passports be strictly limited to the 
only two purposes the treaties recognize—health or sci- 
entific research. Indeed, bills embodying these plans 
are now before the Diet. It is claimed that unless the 
treaties be so enforced as to pinch foreigners as they do 
Japanese, Western nations will not care for revision. 
Japan then must continue to smart not only under the 
injustice of treaties that deny to her tariff and judicial 
autonomy, but also under the injustice of the foreigners 
who continually evade the treaties. 

Another line on which the so-called anti-foreign feel- 
ing appears ison the undesirability of equal treaties. 
This is almost wholly a new thought in the national 
mind. Heretofore it has been a universal demand that 
treaties be equal, so that foreigners should come under 
Japanese law in all respects like natives, with privileges 
of holding real estate and doing business anywhere. 
This-year, however, there appears a strong feeling that 
it is unwise and even dangerous to permit the foreigner 
to buy land and mines, and put up manufactories with 
his endless capital. He might buy one of the thousand 
islands and so make it uncomfortable for Japan in a case 
of international disagreement. He would surely put up 
huge factories, and virtually enslave to his gains whole 
villages of natives. And this would be the first step 
toward putting Japan into the condition of India or 
Siam. Thus they argue. In this new turn of public 
thought, no less a man than the distinguished Professor 
Inoue, of the Imperial University; comes out boldly stat- 
ing that the Japanese are not yet capable of unlimited 
competition with the sharp Westerners, and that it 
would be a national calamity so to revise the treaties as 
to throw open at once the whole interior to the aggres- 
sive peoples of the West. The peeple of Japan should 
become gradually used to the presence and commer- 
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cial ability of foreigners by simply enlarging the pres- 
ent concessions and permitting more freedom of travel. 

This discussion has given to the public these two 
terms—Mixed Residence and Anti-Mixed Residence. 
There is no doubt that the Government is willing to go 
the whole figure and have equal treaties. Nor can there 
be any question but that the intelligence of the nation 
is strongly in favor of this. Doubtless such a step 
would bring a heavy strain on Japan; but it is fully 
believed that this boldest solution is the safest and best 
for the progress of the nation. There is, unfortunately, 
little expectation: that the new year will bring revision 
on the line of equality. The most that can be expected 
in the near future is that Japan will press for only one 
thing, tariff autonomy, which in all justice she ought to 
have. It seems to be high time that the nations ceased 
to forbid Japan to collect more than five per cent. duty 
on things foreign, while we put on Japanese lacquers, 
bronzes, silks and pottery, on their arrival at a port of 
the United States, a duty of over half their original cost. 
If Japan can only recover her tariff autonomy, the ques- 
tion of the abolition of ex-territoriality could wait a few 
years longer until Japan could learn her own mind on 
the very important questions of mixed residence and 
foreigners holding real estate in the interior. 

One more matter is attracting attention outside as 
well as inside of Japan. The national feeling that 
foreigners are overbearingly aggressive to the verge of 
downright injustice has recently been strengthened by 
the ‘‘Chishima’”—‘‘ Ravenna” case. It is too long a 
story to be inserted here, and all that is essential to this 
article is this: 

“About a year ago the Peninsula and Oriental steamer 
‘* Ravenna,” while passing through the Inland Sea, 
collided with and instantly sank the new Japanese war- 
ship, ‘‘Chishima,” just built in France andon her way 
home. That a merchant vessel should have sunk in a 
moment a warship with captain andcrew, without doing 
herself more damage than crushing in her own bows, 
excited great surprise and indignation. The case at last 
came before the supreme court in Shanghai (English), 
and its judgment contained these two statements : 

1. The Inland Sea of Japan does not constitute 
Japanese territory so as to impose Japanese law upon all 
vessels passing through it. Itis part of the maritime 
highway of all nations, and therefore the high sea. 

2. If the Government of Japan brings a suit’ in a 
foreign court against the Peninsula and Oriental Steam- 
ship Company for damages, it must submit to the juris- 
diction of the court in respect of any counter-claim that 
might be made by the Company. That is, the Emperor, 
in appearing as plaintiff, should deposit security for 
costs and for the satisfaction of any judgment against 
him on the counter-claim. 

It need hardly be said that the press of Japan could 
not sufficiently express its profound indignation at a de- 
cision of a foreign court that the Inland Sea is the open 
highway of all nations, and that their ‘* sacred and in- 
violable’”’ Emperor should be dragged into such a court 
on a level with any plaintiff. Nor is it at all strange 
that such a decision by a foreign court should add to the 
growing feeling that it is impossible for Orientals to get 
justice from Westerners. The case is not yet settled ; 
but it is serious enough to be the cause of especial diplo- 
matic correspondence between Japan and England. 
Among the moderate demands of the native press, one 
is, that no foreign warships be hereafter allowed en- 
trance to the Inland Sea without especial permission. 
For Japan has always supposed that the use of this 
beautiful route was a privilege she had freely granted 
to the vessels of the world. 

Thus the aggressive spirit of foreigners in securing 
real estate in the interior by use of Japanese names, the 
anti-mixed residence agitation, and the totally unexpected 
decision of the Shanghai Supreme Court, are some of the 
most apparent causes that have, asaresult, strengthened 
the feeling which goes by the name of anti-foreign. 
Naturally, for generations to come,there will be more or 
less of friction between any people of the East and any 
nation of the West. But it should be carefully remem- 
bered that neither the Government nor the people of 
Japan hate foreigners. There is not the least desire to 
drive them out of the country. The anti-foreign feel- 
ing is thus far only superficial. Some self-defense 
against the masterful foreigner is most natural and de- 
sirable. And if Japan could only secure one real act of 
international justice in the revision of her treaties, the 

-superficiality of her hatred would be at once manifest. 

SENDAI, JAPAN. j 





THE only growing thing in Jackson Park commemora- 
tive of the World’s Fair is a beautiful lime tree, planted 
there by George W. Childs in May, 1892. It is on the 
wooded island directly across from the Horticultural 
Building. When Mr. Childs visited the Fair last summer 
there was not a day when he did not walk over to the is- 
land to see how his tree was doing. He seemed to take 
more interest in it than in his fine collection of plants in 
the horticultural exhibit; and when finally he gave this 
collection to the city, there was an agreement by which 


the memorial tree should not be disturbed in the changes 
which should follow the passing of the Fair. This little 
fact is illustrative of the man. He delighted in little 
things almost more than in great ones, apparently from 
the realization that the best of life is made up of them. So 
his personal charities are the ones by which he will be long- 
est remembered, 
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RELIGION VS. PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 





BY A. TOLMAN SMITH. 


THE excitement over religious instruction ‘in State 
schools now raging in England is full of significance to 
ourselves, So far as racial instincts and religious con- 
victions go, the problem is the same in that country as 
with us, the only vital difference is in the existing ad- 
justments. Hence we must view the present crisis from 
that standpoint to profit by its lesson. Without going 
into detail, it may be briefly said that in England Gov- 
ernment funds are granted to public (Board) schools and 
to private (Voluntary) schools on the same conditions, 
nearly all the so-called ‘‘ Voluntary” schools being de- 
mominational, or, as we say, parochial, schools. 

At the passage of the English Education Act of 1870, 
the question of religious instruction was discussed with 
such thoroughness and completeness, ardor and candor, 
as it has never before or since received. It was finally 
decided that the State moneys should be given solely for 
secular instruction, but should be apportioned to all 
schools that met specified conditions and submitted to 
the Government examinations. At that time the whole 
work of elementary instruction was in the hands of the 
churches, the new law authorized not only an annual 
appropriation for popular education but a new machin- 
ery for that purpose; i.e., Board schools. These are 
schools established by Boards elected by the taxpayers of 
their respective districts. In these schools tuition fees 
are allowed as in the parochial schools, but the Board 
schools also derive support from local taxes. The law 
forbade denominational schools to require attendance 
upon religious exercises or to excludea child on religious 
grounds; moreover, it prohibited Board schools from 
teaching any ‘‘ religious catechism or religious formulary 
which is distinctive of any particular denomination.” 
This, it will be seen, did not prevent religious teaching, 
nor did it render sectarian teaching impossible, altho 
that was undoubtedly its purpose. 

Since ‘‘ the settlement of 1870,” as it is called, Church 
school managers have cast longing eyes upon the 
part of the public money in which their schools have no 
share; 7.e., the local taxes. Their desire was aggravated 
by an act passed in 1890, which was intended to make 
elementary education free for all who so desired. To 
this end an additional grant was allowed from the pub- 
lic treasury for the benefit of schools that should remit 
tuition fees ; at the same time it was also ordered that 
in any district where free education was not provided 
the want should be supplied upon the petition of parents. 
Prior to the passage of this law the incomes of the two 
classes of:schools were made up as follows: Board 
schools, from Government grant 39 per cent,, from local 
taxes 39 per cent., from fees 20 per cent., other sources 2 
percent. Voluntary schools: grant 47 per cent., tuition 
fees 30 per cent., subscriptions 18 per cent., other sources 
5 per cent. 

Under the new law, which went into effect September 
1st, 1891, the Board schools, with few exceptions, have 
become virtually free schools ; for reasons that need not 
be detailed, it has been difficult for the denominational 
schools to take the same course. Meanwhile, from many 
of the 10,000 parishes having only Church of England 
schools, appeals have come up for the benefits of free 
education. To these appeals Mr. Acland, the head of the 
education Department in the Gladstone Ministry, natur- 
ally turns a willing ear hence, great apprehension among 
denominational school managers for the safety of their 
system. When we add that 61 per cent, of elemen- 
tary pupils are in Voluntary schools, and 45 per 
cent. in those belonging to the Church of England, it is 
easy to understand why, as stated, in a recent article by 
the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, ‘‘ The most powerful organiza- 
tion in the country . the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church are collectively in a permanent attitude of 
hostility to the Board.” He is speaking particularly of 
the London Board. It is in the Metropolis, indeed, that 
sectarian agitation has reached its climax ; the events of 
the past year show plainly what such agitations signify 
in a school system. 

In February, 1893, Mr. Athelstan Riley, an orthodox 
member of the Board, was shocked at. hearing children 
in a Board school, to the question, ‘‘ Who is the father 
of Jesus?” reply ‘‘ Joseph.” In reporting the case to the 
Board Mr. Riley observes: ‘‘ Not a word was said toim- 
ply the existence of his divine nature.” The negligent 
teacher, we may add, was the head mistress of an ‘‘ ine 
fant department”; 7.e., for children under seven years 
of age. 

In view of this offense, Mr. Riley moved ‘‘that the 
teachers of the Board be informed that, when the reli- 
gious instruction for the day is given on passages from the 
Bible which refer to Christ, the children are to be dis- 
tinctly taught that Christ isGod,and such explanations of 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity are to be given as may 
be suited to their capacities.” During the discussion, 
Lyulph Stanley moved “that the Board adhere to the 
scheme of biblical and religious teaching which was set- 
tled by the first Board and has remained in force down 
to the present time.” This was carried by a majority of 
twelve ina vote of fifty-four. Ata subsequent meeting, 





a motion was carried by a majority of nineteen provid- 
ing for the substitution of the words “‘ Christian religion 
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and morality” for ‘“‘ Morality and religion,” the expres- 
_ sion used in the original directions of the Board 
« for the guidance of their teachers in the matter. 
Resolutions, counter-resolutions and debates have been 
going on within the Board ever since, petitions and 
protests coming from without. Altho Mr. Riley started 
the excitement, the true champion of sectarianism is the 
chairman of the Board, Mr. Joseph R. Diggle, formerly 
a clergyman, and his most active opponent, the Hon. 


Lyulph Stanley. This fact gives special interest to the ' 


‘blast and counter-blast” with which the two leaders 
recently enlivened the pages of The Nineteenth Century. 

In the course of the examinations that Mr. Riley’s 
alarm inspired, the fact was brought to light that the 
London Board had for a long time sanctioned a special 
scheme of religious instruction for schools attended by 
Jewish children. The syllabus for these schools is drawn 
up by the Chief Rabbi, Dr. Adler. The lessons from the 
New Testament are omitted in his scheme, and the He- 
brew Scriptures are used. The reasons for this course 
are obvious. It is claimed that the concession is made 
on historical grounds only, and that Jewish teachers use 
the syllabus in the undenominational spirit ; but their 
ecclesiastical rivals are not inclined to take so neutral a 
view. The Board having decided to maintain the status 
of the Jewish schools, the Roman Catholic and Episco- 
pal members find a new argument for their demands, 
which, as recent events prove, they have not urged in 
vain. In November the rumor arose that the school- 
management committee of the Board had agreed to send 
a circular to the teachers, explaining the sense in which 
they were to understand the word Christian. The sen- 
sation culminated when the rumor was confirmed, and 
the circular favored by the sub-committee given to the 
public. Its doctrinal tenor is indicated by the following 
extracts from the paragraph that was most violently op- 
posed in the committee meeting : 


“The Board have never intended their teachers to di- 
verge from the presentation of the Christian religion 
which is revealed in the Bible. In the course of 
the lessons, as opportunity occurs, you will impress upon 
the children the relation in which they stand to God the 
Father as their Creator, to God the Son as their Redeemer, 
and to God the Holy Ghost as their Sanctifier. The Board 
cannot approve of any teaching which denies either the 
divine or the human nature of the Lord Jesus Christ, or 
which leaves on the minds of the children any other im- 
pression than that they are bound to trust and serve him 
as their God and Lord.” 


With the attitude of the Board thus defined we must 
complete our survey by a glance at the action of the 
general public in the matter. 

The letters and petitions on the subject at issue re- 
ceived by the Board up to October 12th, 1893, have been 
classified by a member, J. H. Gladstone, as follows: 

‘“* Forty-one letters of individuals, or of two or three in- 
dividuals combined ; and ninety-nine memorials of public 
bodies, or of groups of at least six individuals. Taking 
the first category, seven were in favor of the changes pro- 
posed in the regulations of the Board, thirty-four against ; 
taking the second category, eleven were in favor, eighty- 
six against, two were doubtful; so that, taking the two 
categories together, there would seem to be numerically 
more than six to one against the proposed changes.” 


It will be well to look a little more closely at the status _. 


of protesting parties. It need hardly be said that Uni- 
tarians, agnostics and organizations with such suggest- 
ive titles as ‘‘ Liberation Society,” ‘‘ Radical Club” and 
‘‘Eleusis Club” are found on that side. It concerns us 
more to know the attitude of the great Nonconformist 
but evangelical bodies. The Primitive Methodists were 
among the first to enter a protest against the movement 
for ‘“‘ dogmatic and denominational religious teaching ” 
in the Board Schools. For a while the attitude of the 
chief dissenting body, the Wesleyan Methodist, seemed 
doubtful. The High Church Party, with good reason, 
made much of the utterance of the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes : ‘‘I do not hesitate to say that the most awful 
mistake the religious Nonconformists of England made 
was when they accepted a secular platform for national 
education.” But since-the London Board have been con- 
sidering a circular drawn up by High Churchmen, which 
proposes te subject every teacher to a religious test, the 
spirit of liberty, always one with the religious convic- 
tions of Dissenters, has asserted itself. At aremarkable 
meeting of the London Methodist Council, held Decem- 
ber 11th, it was again Hugh Price Hughes who warned 
his colleagues that in the forthcoming School Board elec- 
tions there would be ‘‘ only two parties in the field, pro- 
gressives and clericals,” and he hoped they would “ not 
stand aside and thus practically assist the latter.” He 
protested further against any endeavor ‘‘ to cripple, in- 
jure or prevent the efficiency and spread of the School 
Board System.” His words have awakened no uncertain 
echo, and it is now evident thatthe Wesleyans will stand 
as they have ever stood, for free schools, a free Bible, 
and the liberty of the Spirit. Among purely secular 
bodies which have voiced their alarm at the action of the 
London ‘School Board, appears, as would be expected, 
the ‘‘ National Union of elementary teachers.” Itenters 


emphatic protest ‘“‘against any inquiry either by mem- 
bers or officials of school boards, or by managers de- 
puted by school boards to carry on the local manage- 
ment of schools, into the individual religious convictions 
of teachers.” 
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It is evident that this contest is not one of religious 
versus apti-religious convictions. No candid man sup- 
poses that Methodists are less concerned about the spirit- 
ual welfare of their children than Anglicans and Roman 
Catholics; nor is the division absolutely on church lines, 
There are eminent Wesleyans, like Dr. Rigg, whodo not 
believe in secular schools, and there are canons and 
bishops who do believe in them. The laity equally with 
their clerical leaders are divided. The question is sub- 
stantially that of power, the division keeping much 
closer to political than to denominational or religious 
lines. The triennial election of School Boards takes 
place in November this year, and an issue is necessary to 
stir up voters. As put with almost irreverent bluntness 
in a recent number of The Guardian, the organ of the 
Church Party, the issue created for the occasion is, 
‘* Whether Christianity shall be so taught in the schools 
under the Board as definitely to include the doctrine of 
the Incarnation.” 

The movement here surveyed is by no means confined 
to London; every School Board in England is a center of 
similar disturbance, adding its mite to the evidence that 
the ‘‘settlement of 1870” will not stay settled. The 
press and the platform bristle with new adjustments, 
such as are perfectly familiar to the American public. 
At one extreme is the plan for giving all schools, paro- 
chial and board, equal share in the public funds both 
local and national; at the other is what is often 
called in the discussion the *‘American system”; 
i.e., @ uniform system of free, secular schools 
under public inspection; and religious instruction 
left wholly to denominational agencies. The Non- 
conformists generally are not afraid of the latter plan, 
but then they are not facing the possibility of disestab- 
lishment by a political party. I should not forget to 
note that an interesting factor of the approaching cam- 
paign will be the organized vote of women. Already a 
‘*Women’s League for the Maintenance of National 
Christian Education” has been formed and has entered 
upon its mission with characteristic ardor. With the 
Liberal Party in power, the Education Department will 
naturally throw its weight against sectarian demands. 
This is why Mr. Diggle begins to question its utility, in- 
sinuating that it is a meddlesome old grandmother. 
The attitude of the Government is further illustrated by 
a recent act of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Since 
1889 an annual grant of $75,000 has been made for the 
behefit of colleges. It having been rumored that the 
grant would be stopped, a deputation was sent from the 
colleges to urge its continuance. A favorable response 
was secured, excepting in the case of King’s College, 
London, which is to be dropped from the list of recipi- 
ents unless it abolishes denominational tests for profess- 
ors. The proposal of the Government to withdraw its 
grants for higher education in India arises in part from 
the same cause. Thus the English Government affirms 
the principle deeply imbedded in American politics, 
namely, that of State aid for secular education only. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

THE FAILURE OF HIGHER CATHOLIC EDU- 
CATION. 


BY W. H. MANLEY. 











From utterances of Catholic authorities, official and 
semi-official, it has come to be well understood that the 
Catholic University at Washington is badly in need of 
money and that the energetic men upon whom devolves 
the care of that institution are anything but hopeful as 
to its prospects. Twoorthree large donations have been 
tendered ; but there is no steady flow of contributions by 
the living or of bequests by will, such as keeps pouring 
into the treasuries of our great Protestant seats of learn- 
ing. 

Doubtless it were preposterous at the present hour to 
assert that this state of things will continue unaltered. 
We at once admit that Miss Caldwell may not be the 
only heiress nor Father McMahon the only clerical owner 
of real estate that will ever be found ready to endow 
chairs and laboratories at Washington. Indispensable, 
however, tho money is for the maintenance of a univer- 
sity, the Catholic university question is not, in its es- 
sence, a financial one. 

The difficulties are two: First, it will prove impossible 
for the President to gather a staff of professors truly 
first-class ; he will have all he can do to get fairly effi- 
cient ones; and, secondly, the young Catholics will 
repair in scant numbers only to this school for their 
higher education. 

Where should Catholic professors of acknowledged 
scientific standing come from? The Catholic Church 
does not, it is true, directly and avowedly put a check 
on the progress of science ; but it does so,very effectively 
indeed, in an indirect manner, by keeping suspended 
over the heads of students and scholars, like another 
sword of Damocles, its right to interfere with the results 
of their researches. 

If there is to be efficient research at all, research must 
be free, with full liberty not only to be right, but to err 
as well. Jn this very liberty is contained the guaranty 
of final beneficial results. The ignorant or only partly 
educated masses—so the Catholic Church objects—may 
suffer from having ill-digested science spread broadcast 
among them. True; but the fancy that this may be pre- 
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vented by cutting off free discussion, recalls too obvi- 
ously the famous attempt te prevent an explosion by 
sitting on the safety valve, and nothing could be more 
directly opposed to the American spirit. For if the 
American spirit does not mean faith and trust in human 
nature, it means nothing. 

Upon the discovery of his famous proposition, Pythag- 
oras sacrificed a hundred oxen to the gods, and, some- 
body has said, this is why to this day every ox trembles 
whenever is announced the discovery of a new truth. 
But human beings with their minds wide awake and en- 
lightened need not tremble; and, moreover, the history 
of countries like France, Spain and Italy, where the 
poorer classes were long treated, in regard to intellectual 
development, like oxen, cannot be adduced as proof 
that ignorance makes people innocent, and that radical 
notions take root in well-tilled soil only. 

All that the papal censure of science has accomplished, 
wherever it carries authority, has been either to clog the 
marching onward of thought, or to drive thinking peo 
ple into open rebellion, not against the Catholic Church 
only, but quite as often against any kind of religion. 
Among orthodox Catholics, original philosophical thought 
is long ago dead, their professional philosophers accom- 
plishing nothing beyond the serving, for the thousandth 
time, of St. Thomas and water. And wo betide those 
few who, in moments of exuberant spirits, dare to make 
known to their fellow-men such notions of theirs as are 
neither St. Thomas with nor without water. Ginther, 
Giobertiand Rosmini, St. George Mivart and the author 
of ‘‘ Les critéres Théologiques,” they all of them felt the 
heavy hand of Rome come down upon them, shutting 


_their lips forever on their dearest subjects, or driving 


them out of the Church. The attention of English- 
speaking Catholics may, by the way, be called to the 
fact, that ‘* Les critéres Théologiques,” now on the 
Index and not to be read by Catholics under pain of 
mortal sin, had been warmly indorsed by Cardinal Gib- 
bons and the late Cardinal Manning, and wasone of the 
books which an American writer who, a few years ago, 
with his wife was received into the Catholic Church, 
mentioned in the columns of this paper as likely to bring 
about more conversions than his own. 

The great modern thinkers and teachers, from Locke to 
Emerson, have every one of them been without the pale 
of Rome. And while it is true that much of the work of 
even the foremost among them has been weak, and is at 
present relegated to eternal oblivion, it is no less certain 
that mankind owes them undying gratitude. Norshould 
the fallacy be allowed to go unrefuted that, after all, it 
is only in the realm of “ pure thought,” of a science for 
the fewest of the few, that Catholic scholars may feel 
themselves hampered. It should be kept in mind that, 
despite all modern specializing of science, allits branches 
are still offshoots of one and the same trunk, and thatby 
injuring one of them you may, and often do, injure 
others as well. Huxley and Tyndall have publicly ac- 
knowledged their indebtedness to Mill’s ‘‘ Logic”—a 
work detested by Catholic ‘‘ philosophers”—and Helm- 
holtz, than whom the modern world knows no more 
directly helpful man of science, has declared that his 
labors have been considerably furthered by F. A. Lange’s 
‘“‘ History of Materialism”—another book most obnoxious 
to Rome. 

Of course, we are well aware that among the great 
doctors, chemists, etc., of countries like France or Italy, 
some may still be found paying homage to the Church. 
Pasteur is a notable instance. But this only shows what 
no sane man ever doubted, that great moral and religious 
changes are wrought but slowly and never with equal 
thoroughness all over the line; that human nature is 
something infinitely complicated, and that individual 
exceptions to the prevailing rule may at any time be 
found. It must alsobe admitted that nowadays the Holy 
See is more careful than in times gone by not to strike 
at once at the first denunciation. 

But the fact remains that the spirit of scientific re- 
search has been well-nigh crushed out among orthodox 
Catholics, and that, consequently, the University at 
Washington will find it difficult to secure teachers of a 
high rank. 

Then, the attendance will always remain insufficient, 
for the obvious reason that among the Catholic young 
men of to-day a total lack of interest prevails in anything 
pertaining to Catholic scholarships and education. 
Those of them that cherish any aspirations at all above 

that of mere breadwinning—and such only call for our 
consideration—are over and over again confronted with 
the puzzling question why it is they are so frequently 
outstripped in intellectual pursuits by the pupils of Prot- 
estant colleges. Why, for instance, is the number of 
Catholic lawyers and physicians of deservedly high re- 
pute so very modest, nay, altogether out of proportion to 
the high Catholic percentage that obtains in the popula- 
tion of cities like New York, Boston or Chicago? 

The causes may be traced directly back to the Catholic 
college education. Those in charge of Catholic colleges 

fully realize that the word Catholic is a cloak large 
enough to cover numerous deficiencies, that brilliantly 
gotten-up certificates may, with impunity, be awarded 
for the meager outcome of cheap professorial labor, and 
that most of the parents would think twice before send- 
ing their children to Protestant schools, even should they 
suspect that in these was offered a more thorough train- 
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ing. But only very few of them ever suspect anything 
of the kind. Howcould they? The not very numerous 
Catholic families of high culture invariably send their 
3ons to Colleges like Harvard or Yale, and the remaining 
majority, who patronize the institutions of their own 
Church, are people who, themselves without an educa- 
tion, are now using freely of their earnings to procure 
for their sons and daughters what they never obtained 
themselves. This is highly commendable, indeed, and 
no fault should be found with them if, in obedience to 
their spiritual guides, they intrust to them or their fellow- 
priests the training of their children. 

With these children, however, the case is entirely 
different. The traditions of implicit reverence, brought 
over by their parents from the old country, are of little 
if any weight with them. Ia spite of all attempts at 
keeping them secluded, they associate with children of 
Protestant Americans, and cannot fail to realize where 
the higher culture is. And some day or other the truth 
is apt to dawn-upon their minds that the educational 
system of the Catholic Church—a system which answered 
well three or four centuries ago—nowadays is in every 
way sadly deficient. Some of the Jesuits still retain the 
old knack of their order for imparting to their pupils a 
remarkable facility in Latin conversation ; but let no one 
imagine that the exhibitions of this acquirement, with 
which a sympathetic public is occasionally dazzled, can 
be taken as indicative of the general level of the Jesuit 
schools; and even were it so, the achievement should not 
be counted one of great value, skin deep and parrotlike 
as itis. For where, we should like to know, may we 
look for the profound philologists trained by our Jesuit 
colleges? For what scholarly editions of the classics are 
we indebted to their labors? Have they written any 
valuable commentaries, published at least a few lucid 

- linguistic treatises? An answer would gratify us highly; 
but somehow we apprehend it will never be given. 

And outside of the Latin classes the standard will be 
found even still lower. To take only one branch, but 
one of exceeding importance—English language and 
literature ; nothing could be more wretched that the way 
it is taught in Catholic colleges, the fundamental reason 
being that English literature is (as Cardinal Newman 
avowed) essentially Protestant, and consequently Catho- 
lic profesSors can seldom cherish for it that fervent 
sympathy without which it can be taught only in an 
indifferent way at best. It need be no more hinted that 
the same corisideration holds good for history, where the 
whole period since the Reformation, with the victorious 
progress of the Protestant spirit, or, in Catholic coun- 
tries, of the revolutionary one—and the corresponding 
decline of papal authority—has to be exhibited ina light 
altogether distorted or in no light whatsoever. 

Thus the two branches by nature the most inspiring 
and soul-stirring are made uninteresting or downright 
disgusting. Not to men like Cromwell or Jefferson or 
Lincoln are Catholic boys taught to look for patterns of 
life and conduct; the writings of a Locke, a Goethe, a 
Whittier or an Emerson are never recommended ; but a 
professional beggar, like St. Benedict Labre, who culti- 
vated vermin on his body out of sheer humility, is 
placed before them as a glorious model; and they are 
earnestly advised to feed upon such literary productions 
as the life of Ss. Aloysius (‘‘the patron of youth !”’) of 
whom it is on record that he never looked his mother— 
his own mother !—in the face. Which is to be under- 
stood as a touching expression of his surpassing purity ! 

Hence the inevitable result: either absolute indiffer- 
ence of the young people concerning matters of the 
spirit, or a profound distrust of anything in the line of 
literature or education bearing the official stamp of their 
Church, Our Catholic young men are as likely ever to 
crowd the lecture halls at Washington as are the waters 
ever to start running uphill. 

Some orthodox enthusiast, not long ago, in a poem, 
compared the American Catholic Church to a gigantic 
oak ; maybe—but it is an oak that is dying from the top. 

New York Crry, 


A PARIS ATTIC. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 








BEFORE landing in France most of us feel what seems 
to be a very reasonable degree of assurance that we who 
have read, and perhaps written the French language 
ever since our early school days shall be able tospeak it. 
But before we have been an hour on shore we find that 
we cannot even hear it understandingly, and rest in 
helpless bewilderment until some English-speaking por- 
ter or French-speaking friend comes to our assistance. 

This much by way of explaining how I came to have 
some acquaintance with a Paris attic. Wishing to learn 
to speak the language as quickly as possible, I betook 
myself to a Teachers’ Agency, established some twen- 
ty years ago, I believe, by an American. I asked for 


some one who would come to my lodgings to talk with - 


me while I was dressing and eating my breakfast, 
Mile. Estelle was a woman of ‘“‘a certain age,” short, 
plump, dark, bright-eyed and vivacious, but with an 
almost touching sedateness of demeanor. The ridicu- 
lous sum charged for her services was two francs per 
hour, of which one-fourth was a commission to the 
agency. Thisseemed to meso small that I added an- 
other franc per hour, for which she immediately insisted 
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upon giving me an extra hour whenever I had leisure to 
take it. After a while we compromised by arranging 
that she should give me from two to three hours daily, 
and take me about with her into places and scenes which 
to the average traveler remain unknown. 

Mile. Estelle, whose father and mother had been small 
shopkeepers, and died during the terrible siege, had inher- 
ited nothing buta good constitution, and a sturdy honesty 
and independence of character that always reminded me 
of the traits we ascribe to our Puritan ancestors. Her 
only sister entered a convent ; but Estelle felt no ‘‘ voca- 
tion,” and began her life struggle entirely alone. She had 
received the sort of education usually to be obtained in 
the schools which the daughters of the poorer bourgeoisie 
attend. But from the first she appreciated its trifling 
character, and determined to improve upon it, support- 
ing herself by the sale of fine embroideries while she 
studied hard and prepared herself for the examinations 
of the Brevet Supérieur—a degree which admits the 
winner to teachin the highest schools. She passed this 
triumphantly, and then began what she regarded as the 
severest struggle of her life—the effort to obtain private 
pupils. She preferred this to accepting a position in a 
private school on account of the greater liberty enjoyed. 

‘*T was not made, I, to be bound by other people’s 
small rules of right and wrong. I believe in being good, 
yes, yes; but also I believe that I am just as good, just 
as worthy of respect, living alone in my little attic, 
where, when I shut my door, I may fling open the win- 
dow, put out my head, and draw in the fresh air, and 
say: Here I am free! this is my own chez moi. It is 
poor, but no one has here a right to open my door with- 
out knocking.” . 

She must have had many a bitter struggle between her 
poverty and her purity, her native independence and the 
natural cravings of a strongly social nature; but she did 
not talk of them. A true-hearted woman, the difficulty 
surmounted had become but a step in her upward prog- 
ress; for when I first knew her she conceived that she 
had attained a good measure of success. Itwas summer, 
and most of her pupils were out of town; but in the last 
winter she had had four music pupils, who each took 
two half-hour lessons a week, at one franc and a half 
(thirty cents). She had three boys to whom she taught 
Latin in class for one hour, five days in the week, at one- 
half franc for each pupil per hour ; and two little girls to 
whom she gave two hours each day for one franc and a 
half for each pupil. And besides this, the Teachers’ 
Agency had given her, for short periods, several Ameri- 
cans who had desired to study French. So that for six 
months she had averaged $11.10 a week. During the 
other six she was grateful for chance pupils like myself. 
I know that for two months she had no other. 

Finding that I was curious about the way poor women 
live in the great city,which many deem to be the worst 
in the world, she took me to her own little abode. It 
was in a quite imposing looking house on the unfashion- 

able but sufficiently respectable Avenue Clichy. Before 
the door stood the fine equipage of some grand seigneur, 
who was calling upon a somewhat impoverished Bavarian 
nobleman who occupied the premier: 

The entresol was occupied by an American family of 
respectability bat small means. The second and third 
floors were tenanted respectively by the families of a 
French rentier (of moderate rente) and that of a violin 
master of high standing. The so-called quatriéme is 
actually the sixth floor, if one counts the entresol and 
the ground floor where is located on one side of the en- 
trance a little crémerie, or milk and butter store, and on 
theother the tiny bureau of the concierge, or janitor. 
This quatriéme is divided into small rooms—those in 
the centér, with skylights only, being devoted to the 
servants of the different apartments below, while those 
with dormer windows are rented to members of the 
laboring class. 

This is a really delightfully democratic arrangement, 
for it gives to the poorest all the advantages of fresh air, 
good dwellings and respectable neighborhood, which are 
enjoyed by those who can pay more. It would be an 
immense blessing to the poor in our cities if it were so 

with us. 

In this house there was no elevator, of course ; they 
are only to be found in the new quarters of Paris, or in 
the most expensive houses. Even the front stairs were 
long and tedious ; but they were comparatively easy to 
climb. Those by which the attics were reached were 
steep and tortuous. Water was brought no higher than 
the troisiéme, so that those living on the top floor had 
to carry it in pails up ona flight of stairs; or, the con- 
cierge would do this for them, two large ¢_lfuls daily 
for two sous a week. For the proper care and cleansing 
of the cabinet for the common use of all on this top floor, 
a weekly sou was paid to the concierge by each tenant. 
As the pipes could only be flushed by water carried up 
for the purpose this was a matter of importance. 

Arrived at Mile, Estelle’s room the door opens upon a 
scene of cheer and comfort. By a pocket tape measure 
I find that it is only ten feet by thirteen in size, and that 
the ceiling is only six feet and six inches from the floor 
over three-fourths of this space, sloping rapidly over 
the other fourth down to the very floor; but it is so 
light that it gives one the impression of being quite a 
spacious apartment. The window is five and one-half 
feet in width, and extends from the ceiling to within 
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one foot of the floor. It, of course, has the French 
sash, opening like doors, but—what seems an advantage 
over most—each sash is divided into upper and lower 
doors, so that the bottom may be closed and the top open, 
or vice versa. 

One cannot see the street from this window, because 
the broad gutters of the house, which run below it, pro- 
ject too far; but there is a grand breadth of sky, and 
some of the fine spires and domes of the gay city are 
visible, besides which one may see the attic windows of 
one’s neighbors, and all of them, without exception, are 
like this of Mile, Estelle, filled with growing flowers. 
‘“‘ They cost nothing ; we get the slips from each other, 
and once or twice a year the concierge fills our boxes 


. with fresh earth, for which we pay him in new plants 


for his own boxes, which are so far from the sunlight 
that his plants cannot flourish long and require to be 
renewed.” 

Mademoiselle’s furnishings are very comfortable, hav- 
ing been purchased advantageously at secondhand. One 
of the tables is surrounded by a curtain; when drawn 
aside it discloses two shelves, on which are stored a lit- 
tle charcoal stove, a couple of bright copper saucepans, 
a coffeepot and a few dishes. On each side of the win- 
dow hangs a cage containing a canary. 

In this attic were five other rooms the size of this. 
One was occupied by a mother and daughter who made 
artificial flowers. By steady work for long hours they 
could only average about eight francs a day between 
them, yet theirs is skilled labor. 

Another room was the abode of a very young and en- 
thusiastic artist, whose income was not mentioned, pos- 
sibly because there was none. 

In another were two sisters, couturiéres, one of whom 
went to the houses of her customers to do the cutting 
and fitting, the other staying at home and sewing busily. 
They had great pride in the recent acquisition of an 
American sewing machine, which it interested me to 
know had cost them only $25 to import, while my own 
of the same make and style had cost me $65 in America. 
By their united labor these sisters earned a weekly aver- 
age, taking gcod and bad weeks together, of about $14. 

In the fourth room were a man, wife and child. The 
man was a worker in bronze ; and because he was an 
artisan of considerable skill he gained eight francs a day. 
His wife was a “‘ mender”; that is, she earned sometimes 
as much as one franc a day, but often less, by mending 
the clothes of such of her husband’s fellow-craftsmen as 
had no wives or mothers to mend for them. Their little 
boy, only six years old, had learned to net, and could 
earn a few sous each week by netting toy hammocks. 
He did not look upon this as work, but play ; and his 
parents very rightly thought that he might as well turn 
his play to some profit. The money he gained was always 
put in a little basket as his own, and he was allowed (not, 
however, without some assistance in the way of advice), 
to decide in what manner it should be expended. He 
was now striving tolay up money to buy warm clothes 
for winter. I wished to help by dropping a few francs 
into the basket, but the mother promptly resisted, saying 
that ‘‘if Madame wished to give le petit Francois a present 
of some little thing it should be gratefully received, but 
not money. No! it was not well that little boys should 
think that money ever came without work.” ; 

The last room of the six was tenanted by a mother and 
her two young sons, fourteen and sixteen years of age. 
The double cot of the boys, and the smaller one of the 
mother, were separated by a neat curtain. The mother 
was une femme sage, whose practice was among the 
wives of the poor. She received sometimes fifteen francs 
and her board for *‘a case” of which she took charge for 
a week; but more often three francs a day for one, two 
or more days. When she had not work in this line she 
gladly took two francs for aday of extra work in fami- 
lies. Her two boys were apprenticed to furniture mak- 
ers and each received a franc daily, with a luncheon of 
bread and wine, These were the poorest tenants in the 
building, as Mlle. Estelle was the richest. 

All of the little rooms were kept scrupulously clean, 
and, therefore, there was no suggestion of squalor. 
Neither was there any appearance of misery, degrada- 
tion or dissipation. The young artist sometimes sang a 
little when he chanced to come home late at night ; but 
there seemed no reason to accuse him of anything more 
than a merry heart. The dressmakers and the flower- 
makers sometimes made common cause and invited 
their friends to meetin one of their rooms, while all 
incommodious furnishings were carried into the other, 
thus making space for their guests, for whom, also, 
spare chairs might be borrowed from the rooms of,the 
other tenants. For all refreshment there was nothing 
but eau-sucrée, which is surely the most insipid drink 
ever offered to mortals; but to judge by the laughter 
and song one might imagine it to be wine of a peculiar- 
ly exhilarating effect, 

Occasionally—once in a month or so—the attic ten- 
ants would combine to purchase seats at one of the 
cheaper theaters, buying three seats for a party of six, 

and then taking turns in occupying them. 

In looking at the circumstances of these attic dwellers, 
it is easy to see that gayety is a matter of temperament 
and not of external conditions, It is not, however, in 


the least due to a happy-go-lucky turn of mind, The 
The “long look 


French are essentially provident. 
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ahead” isa strong characteristic, and to this is due the 
fact that they thrive and are happy where others would 
starve in misery. Their calculations are good, and all 
things are matters of calculation. 

The rents in this attic of the Avenue Clichy were, for 
the rooms facing south, $1.60 per month ; for those with 
northern exposure, $1.20 ; the difference being made up 
by extra fuel in the winter, Thus, instead of being the 
most formidable expense in life, the rent is proportion- 
ally the most moderate. Clothes are cheaper there than 
here; but not so much cheaper in the grades of goods 
worn by the working classes as is often imagined. As 
the latter do not try to follow (even at a long distance), 
the fashion of the rich, they are saved much useless ex- 
pense. Mile. Estelle owned but three dresses—a stout 
linen peignoir, for use in her own room only ; a neat but 
somewhat worn black alpaca, for her daily visits to her 
pupils, and a newone for Sunday and fétes. There 
was a little variety in the matter of ribbons and ruffles ; 
but otherwise all the women of the attic dressed in very 
nearly the same way. 

Most foods are more costly in Paris than here, and, if 
the same wasteful methods prevailed there, an income 
of five francs a day—which, as will be noted, is a high 
average—would result in semi-starvation. French 
methods of household economy are worthy.of special 
attention. Almost any French man or woman can cook, 
and they do not deem it beneath their dignity to do so. 
But fuel is dear, and the useful kerosene stove, tho some- 
times employed, is not popular. So their thrift and good 
sense have planned an escape. 

Every few blocks in the poorer quarters one may see 
a modest sign of ‘* Cuisine Publique.” Into one of these 
I went with Mlle. Estelle, and there we bought our 
breakfast—a bowl of a delicious and strong, hot soup, 
was two sous; an egg, poached or boiled, as desired, 
was two sous, about a foot in length of a long loaf of 
bread was two sous ; and about half an ounce of butter 
was three sous; or, we could have a bowl of delicious 
café-au-lait for three sous. A bit of the beef from which 
the soup has been made, delicately flavored and served 
with mixed vegetables and a few spoonfuls of the thick- 
ened soup, was five Sous. These were the prices if one 
chose to bring one’s own dishes and carry the food away 
with one; or, one could pay one sou more for plate and 
spoon or a fork and another for a napkin, and eat the 
modest breakfast on a long and beautifully clean coun- 
ter. Vin ordinaire was always to be had, and many 
took it, but not all; and I only once saw anything 
stronger taken. Other dishes can be had at proportion- 
ate rates. Areally very good and nourishing meal may 
be had for six cents, The Parisian flowermaker on her 
eighty cents a day can pay her rent, buy her clothes and 
food, and either lay aside a little for a rainy day, or help 
along some poorer relative, where one in this country 
with the same income, our rents, and our wasteful, im- 
provident methods, would be half starved and wholly 
miserable. 

It will be noted that these public kitchens are not 
charities. They are kept by persons who make a living 
by them. In summer they are chiefly patronized by 
women who find it then more economical to buy their 
food cooked, In winter they are said to be filled by men, 
who have spent the summer elsewhere. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


THE House finished its part of the Tariff bill by send- 
ing the document across to the Senate the next morn- 
and the latter body received it with great calmness, 
They would take it up, they said, in the course of ten 
days ; people might ask why this calmness in the face 
of so much interest in the bill—an interest that had 
galleries of the House of Representatives 
for weeks, and which culminated in an enormous crowd 
onthe closing day; so great, indeed, that members took 
their wives and others of their families on to the floor of 
the House and gave them seats, and that without the 
permission Of a motion to that effect. The Senate does 
not like to appear in the attitude of a body that awaits 
its work fgom the House. Mr. Voorhees, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Finance, has been at work with 
other Senators and has shaped a bill, which may bea 
substitute for the Wilson bill, and be better or worse, ac- 
cording to the’ mental bias of the person who studies it 
or of those who have to vote on it. If not a substitute, 
itewill be called an amendment. The wrestle will begin 
then in the Senate ; possibly there will be only sops to 
Cerberus, in the shape of coal, sugar and wool—the first 
with a small tax put upon it for Virginia’s sake ; sugar, 
with something equally generous for Louisiana; and 
wool also, with a thoughtful kindness for Texas. But 
whatever its shape it will pass; the Democratic Party 
can do that, and then it will go back to the House, and 
the latter will look at it withscorn and say, Who is this ? 
We don’t know this strange thing! Then'there will be 


ing, 


crowded the 


a conference—members from each body will be ap- 
pointed, and the whole Tariff question will narrow down 
into what these seven or nine members can force each 
other into doing, or into not doing. This will take some 
time, longer than one cares to think, 


Hopeful Repub- 











licans think that the delay will result in the bill standing 
over, with the McKinley Bill in operation, and we shall 
await the object lesson which the November State and 
municipal elections will give. This, however, is rather 
too much to hope. Mr. Wilson, in the peroration of his 
closing speech, just before they voted, threatened and 
warned the Democrais who were unwilling to vote for 
the bill,and it had the effect of whipping them into 
line. When the call for Ayes and Noes came, and Mr. 
Bourke Cockran voted Ay, his associates around him, 
watching to hear what he would say, applauded warmly. 

The Democratic Party proposes to keep its members 
well in line. After the Tariff bill came the debate on 
the Hawaiian Resolutions, Several had been offered, 
and they allcame up inturn. Mr. Boutelle was allowed 
to bring up his after having seen it crushed down by the 
Speaker day after day, and Mr. McCreary, chairman of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, also brought in 
his series of resolutions. Mr. Blair offered one proposing 
to annex Hawaii promptly, and Mr. Hitt’s resolution was 
a substitute for that of Mr. McCreary explained in the 
report of the minority of the Foreign Affairs Committee. 
This report, prepared by Mr. Bellamy Storer, is signed 
by Mr. Hitt, Mr. Harmer, Mr. Blair, Mr. Draper, Mr. 
Van Vorhis, and by Mr. Storer, all the minority members 
of the committee. 

The speaking lasted for two or three days, and even 
through one evening session ; and as the other resolutions 
were voted down one by one, Mr. McCreary’s was the 
one upon which the different speeches weremade, Gen- 
eral Sickles stood up, or half sat, with his crutches partly 
supporting him, and made a direct attack upon the 
President’s policy. He said that Mr. Cleveland should 
not have constituted himself a judge of the acts of the 
previous Administration. He went ou to show that in 
1847 we had negotiated a protectorate over the Isthmus 
of Panama, and that no harm had come from it, and 
that in 1867 we had negotiated a similar treaty with Nic- 
aragua providing for the neutrality under our protec- 
tion of a route from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and no- 
body had questioned its wisdom. He quoted the two 
lines of the resolution, which say that foreign interven- 
tion in the political affairs of the Islands will not be re- 
garded with indifference by the United States, and said 
that is a protectorate—in plain English. It would be 
ridiculous to give such a notice to the world and not stand 
ready to make that notice good. If the monarchy had 
any vitality why is it not re-established? The ‘‘ Boston” 
is not there, and no marines are landed. What prevents 
the restoration of the Queen if she is indeed the choice of 
her people ? 

General Sickles was followed by a very good speech 
from Mr. Draper, of Massachusetts, longer and more 
historical, but calm and judicial in its tone, and unhesi- 
tating where he condemned the policy of the President. 
But the interest in the debate, great as it was, came to 
be more interesting when the time to vote arrived. The 
resolutions, all but those of Mr. McCreary, had been 
voted down by a strict party vote, which, of course, re- 
quired a quorum and a majority voting, and all that. 
Then came Mr. McCreary’s resolutions ; but debating 
this had showed what a mixed-up thing it was. It threw 
all the blame of the movement in Hawaii upon Mr, 


. Steyens in the old way long since exploded, and in the 


next sentence condemned the Government there, with 
which we are on friendly terms and whose accredited 
Minister, Mr. Thurston, was then sitting in the Diplo- 
matic gallery, listening to the course of events on the 
floor below. This was awkward. The second part of 
the resolution approved of the announcement by the 
President of the United States of the doctrine of non- 
interference with foreign affairs. But the President had 
interfered and had been the cause of the recent trouble ; 
and more than that, it spoke of Hawaii as an independ- 
ent nation, which should properly be respectfully treated. 
In the next lines it virtually established a protectorate 
by warning off all other,Governments as General Sickles 
had said. 

It was becoming evident to a great many Democrats 
that the Cleveland policy was having a hard time in 
clearing itself, that the resolutions may have been sin- 
cere on the part of Mr. McCreary, but that there was, to 
say the least, some blundering about the expressions 
used. Democrats began to disappear from their seats. 
The Republicans were quick to see the defection, and 
they used their Democratic privilege of being present 
and not voting, while they called the attention of the 
House to the fact that there was no quorum voting. 
Then a sad state of affairs became more and more appar- 
ent, There was no doubt a quorum in town, but they 
were not in the Capitol. They were not on hand to vofe 
for the exoneration of their beloved Administration. It 
would have been some consolation if Mr. McCreary 
could think that the strain of the work on the Tariff bill 
had been so great that they were at health resorts nurs- 
ing their shattered nerves ; butalas! 187 Democrats were 
known to be in town, but they would not come up to 
their work. Moreover, there was a number of Demo- 
crats sitting in their seats who refused to vote atall. A 
call of the House showed 245 members present, and 
then they began to call the names over, and Mr. Reed 
suggested at each Republican name that he should be 
excused. At one point Mr. Robinson, of Pennsylvania, 
a Republican, got up and asked, as a parliamentary 








inquiry, if an aftirmative vote on the Resolution was 
considered as sustaining the President’s policy or not— 
a guileless sounding question which was received with 
laughter; and the Speaker answered that it was nota 
parliamentary question, and that each gentlemen was 
supposed to cast his vote according to his own idea of 
what is right and proper. The end of it all was, that 
the Democratic House adjourned without coming toa 
vote upon the Resolution by which it was fondly thought 
Mr. Cleveland’s conduct in the matter of Hawaii was to 
be sustained. 

Of course, this was too good to last, however ; they 
were to be whipped in the next day ; and Mr. McCreary 
was sharp enough to see that the Sergeant-at-arms was 
requested to notify absent members that they were re- 
quired to be present next day in order that public busi- 
ness might go on; but he also took care that the matter 
in question should be left in such shape that it could 
be taken up the first thing the next day. Even then the 
Republicans made a gallant struggle, and the Democrats 
only gained their object slowly and by using the feeling 
that Democrats must stand up for the party President, 
and that if they did not there was no knowing what un- 
pleasant things he might do. The Populists were 
divided, six of them voting with the Republicans and 
three with the Democrats. 

After that came Mr. Bland and his new Silver bill, and 
it was not much more comfortable for the Democrats in 
the way of struggle than the Hawaiian Resolution. 
Anti-silver men sat in their chairs and did not vote. It 
was exasperating, but it could not be helped, according 
to Demoeratic rulings. The Republicans had done the 
same thing only just before on the Hawaiian question, 
and some angry Democrats had threatened to fine such 
members, and now those of their own party were doing 
the same thing. Led by Mr. Cockran, of New York, the 
Democrats kept up a course of filibustering, and ad- 
journed at seven o'clock, having blocked the wheels of 
legislation of their own party very successfully. It was 
quite a picture. The Democrats who had been so anx- 
ious to get a quorum in order to uphold their President, 
were now equally anxious that there should not be a 
quorum, 

The Senate at thesame time was engaged in repealing 
the Federal Election Laws. The debate there has been 
very interesting,tho not attended with the intense excite- 
ment of the Tariff debate. There was no effort on the 
part of the opponents to delay a vote, and the Democrats, 
certain of their power to pass the bill, contented them- 
selves with trying to make a few short replies when the 
blows of their antagonists cut too severely. Mr. Hoar 
said, in his speech : ‘* Wherever there is a crevice in the 
protection of the freedom of the ballot, there you will 
find the Democratic Party trying to break through.” In 
another place he said : 


“If you will produce me a citizen of the United States, 
a Democrat, who lost his honest vote in consequence of in- 
timidation or impediment, created by these United States 
marshals, I will find on record here the proof of ten thou- 
sand Republicans who have lost their votes by Democratic 
practices. ; 

“‘But I hope whea I doit, when that debate comes on, 
you will not accuse me of waving the bloody shirt, or will 
not fall to abusing the New England Puritans, which are 
the two answers.” 


The bill passed with a majority of eleven, a party vote, 
with the exception of the Populists who have no party, 
and so voted with the Democrats; also Mr. Stewart and 
Mr. Peffer, who seemed to think that in some obscure 
way, no one knows how, they were supporting their ex- 
treme views on the silver question. 

With this going on in Congress, people who look to the 
practical side of things are saying, Where are the Ap- 
propriation bills? Congress is nothing if it cannot grant 
money ; the bills have not slept in the committees. That 
they have been looked to was foreshadowed when a 
Democratic member said, the other day, in answer to 
some one who railed at him for a tariff bill that did not 
give revenue, ‘We will make up the deficiency by 
economy.” So they say that they have reduced the 
Appropriation bills this year by nearly $25,000,000. 
The Sundry Civil Bill is a case in point—$9,000,000 
less than last year. Itis not all Democratic economy, 
however. That, we know, consists in not giving enough 
to keep the object of it from starvation, and when it is 
reduced to the last gasp passing, in a quiet way, a sup- 
plementary bill upon which no comments are allowed. 
So in this matter of the Sundry Civil. We are not afraid 
of the cholera this year ; so there is no $900,000 required 
for the prevention of that, as last year; there is no Co- 
lumbian Exposition ; the River and Harbor Bill receives 
nothing. There is also a saving on the recoinage of gold 
and silver by $170,000, and upon public buildings there 
was enough given last year to require no addition this 
year; andso on with various other items in the bill. 
All which shows that the economy is in matters espe- 
cially possible this year, and not from any superior 
economy. 

The Committee on Appropriations, of which Mr. Sayers, 
of Texas, is chairman, had, at’the time of writing, only 
the General Deficiency, the Legislative, Executive and 
Judicial bills yet to report, of which the Deficiency will 
be reported by the end of the week. Mr. Sayers ‘‘ points 

with pride,” as the newspapers say, to the fact that his 
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bills are so well along. The bill for the Indian eervice 
was discussed in committee on one day of last week, but 
is not yet ready to ba brought into sight. 

Of the bond issue of Mr. Carlisle, Secretary of the 
Treasury, the feeling of Republicans is drifting more and 
more toward opposition. Not that he has not a right to 
issue bonds, but that he should not feel himself empow- 
ered to use the money thus obtained for the actual ex- 
penses of the Government. The speech of Mr. Gorman, 
the Senator from Maryland, delivered two weeks ago, is 
significant of a similar feeling among Democrats. He 
was interrupted once by Mr. Hoar, who plainly said to 
him : ‘*‘ Why is there not introduced on the Democratic 
side of the Chamber what could be drawn up in three 
minutes, a joint resolution on a measure giving the 
proper authority to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
have our patriotism tested by that? I think he would be 
gratified by the result of the vote on this side of the’ 
Chamber. Instead of leaving this unconstitutional and 
illegal method to go on, as I think it is and as the Sena- 
tor from Maryland may agree it is—he has certainly ex- 
pressed an opinion that it is a doubtful question at least 
—why not have Congress at once take its responsibility 
and do its duty? We will all stand by it.” 

Mr. Gorman made this answer further on, after Mr. 
Hoar had repeated his question, saying this time : ‘‘Does 
the Senator think it islawful to use the proceeds of these 
bonds to pay current expenses? Is it not better to get 
authority of law to do it than to do without law?’ to 
which Mr. Gorman replied: ‘‘I said at the beginning that 
I did not intend to go into that question, leaving it for 
the lawyers of this body to discuss.” He added, how- 
ever, afterward to this, saying that it was his own im- 
pression that the funds derived from the sale of bonds 
could be used only as provided in the act of 1875. Mr. 
Gorman means that, as Mr. Cleveland would have in 
the extra session, the repeal of the Sherman Act and 
nothing else, his Administration now has a bankrupt 
Treasury and an illegal bond issue, and that he (Mr. Gor- 
man) still smarts with the sense of the difficulties that 
were forced upon him during that session, and that even 
when the regular session came on in December the Presi- 
dent had nothing to say in his message about any legisla- 
tion for the condition of the Treasury. Being a good 
Democrat, Mr. Gorman wished to throw the blame of the 
empty Treasury upon the preceding Adminstration. It 
was hurled back at him by Mr. Dolph, Mr. Aldrich, Mr. 
Hawley and others, with the assertion that it was a re- 
sult of the plank in the Democratic plaiform calling for 
a radical change in the tariff, followed up by the elec- 
tion of a party that supported that change. There was 
no trouble about the revenueas long as the McKinley Law 
continued and as loag as it was expected to continue. It 
was when the repeal of that was foreseen that trouble be- 
gan. Foresighted men commenced after the November 
elections of 1892 to take in sail, and the Treasury showed 
the consequences at once. 

The speech is significant as showing the feeling of Mr. 
Gorman and of other Senators on the Democratic side. 
They do not like the course their President has pursued, 
but they are obliged to take it and make the best of it. 

Society gave its last official entertainment in the card 
reception at the White House to the Senators and mem- 
bers. The most notable thing about this was the absence 
of Senators and members. As somebody said, every- 
body else was there but the persons most asked. On the 
Tuesday evening before Ash Wednesday the reception 
was to the people, and there was crowd enough to make 
up for any lack of a previous evening. People formed 
in line and stood outside, down to the gates of the en- 
trance. It was not cold, but it was chilly enough to be 
unpleasant, and yet people stood there until step by step 
they were first in the vestibule listening to the Marine 
Band; then they were in the Red room, and then they 
were shot through the door into the Blue room, where, 
as a lady said, ‘‘The President and Mrs, Cleveland lay 
in wait for usand were sprung upon us so quickly that I 
had no time to look at them at all. It was vexatious; 
why do they not receive in the East rcom, where one can 
see them? The only way to have a glimpse of them is to 
go behind the line where, even then, you see only their 
backs, or else fight your way down to the door of the 
Blue room that opens in from the corridor, and stand 
there and glare at them over a brass barred gate as if 
they were animals in a cage.” 

When the doors were finally closed at eleven o’clock 
there was still a long row of people outside waiting. 
Among the incidents of the crowd was the sharp prac- 
tice, by which two or three groups of people managed to 
get into the string, pass through the Blue room and 
shake hands with the President twice. Finally this be- 
gan to be noticed, and the ushers were warned to pre- 
vent it, and to make people pass from the East room 
into the corridor that led them outdoors, and there only. 
It was a laughable thing to have to repress people’s 
ardor inthat way; but it had to be done. The people’s 
reception was the only thing thatevening. It was un- 
usual that this should be the case. It shows how 
little evening entertainment there has been this winter. 
People have felt that it was ill-timed—great festivities 

when there was so much poverty and distress. 

As a suitable thing, at the opening of Lent and the 

cessation of society, we had Mr, Moody and Mr, Sankey 


‘ 
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here. Four weeks of preparation, with a choir of eight 
hundred voices, drew an audience on their first evening 
of five thousand in Convention Hall and another thou- 
sand at an overflow meeting. Except in the matter of 
its size it was like other meetings held in other places by 
these two modern apostles. Mr. Moody handles an audi- 
ence with great tact and skill, and five thousand people 
make no more noise when they are listening to him than 
five. Other ministers were there, Dr. Bartlett, of the 
New York Avenue Church, and the Rev. Teunis Hamlin, 
of the Church of the Covenant, and others took part in 
the meetings held duriug the week. Mr. Moody has a 
plain, hearty way, so genuine that it draws people to 
him, and in that lies his power. 


Sine Arts. 
EXHIBITIONS AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 


BY MISS SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 











THE American Water Color Society opened the doors of 
the Academy of Design for its twenty-seventh annual ex- 
hibition on February 4th. It is an interesting exhibition ; 
decorative in general effect, for nowaday the acceptance of 
even a good picture seems to be conditioned upon its har- 
mony with some general color-scheme for the walls; 
strong in individual pictures, some of which are of more 
than ordinary thoughtfulness and technical power, and 
fortunate in its committee on decorations, Mr. Albert EF. 
Sterner. 

As one ascends the stairs, the broad massing of greens in 
velvet hangings, grass cloth and palms, with a warm toned 
sculptured figure in the center and copper disks for color- 
reliefis very charming to the eye. It does not do toanalyze 
the impression too closely, and to note that the statue is a 
Madonna and wonder why she should be stationed above 
the door with a brass plaque for a halo. A Spanish jar 
upon a good toned rug concealing a radiator; branches of 
plum bloom in Japanese vases over a door; appropriate, 
light backgrounds and a long banner hung down the hall, 
to shut off the glare of upper light, go far to produce the 
gala mood favorable to seeing pictures, 

The standard of workmanship in this exhibition is un- 
usually high. There are many cataloged numbers which 
come well above that standard which seem distinctly illus- 
trative, and a few, surprisingly few, which are distinctly 
artistic and pictorial. What is that quality which makes 
one say “Illustration, illustration,’’ and pass on to some 
little bit of paper, perhaps not nearly so smart as the 
others, on which the eye and the heart love to rest? The 
work of Mr. William T. Smedley, Mr. Frederick Dielman, 
Mr. Willard L. Metcalf and Mr. Albert Sterner in the 
present exhibition, tho extremely clever and even 
elaborate, may be instanced as illustrator work; and 
rapid sketches, such as Mr. G. H. Boughton’s ‘“ Hay- 
makers,’”’ Mr. Walter Shirlaw’s ‘Champlain Market at 
Quebec,”’ Mr. J. H. Twachtman’s ‘** Souvenir of Dortrecht,”’ 
and Mr. Robert F. Blum’s Japanese studies, which give 
such distinction toa panel in the East gallery, may be in- 
stanced as having pronounced painter quality. 

While speaking of the slighter phases of truly artistic 
work, two little suggestions of mood and movement are 
worth careful consideration. ‘Good Morning,” says a de- 
mure little maiden of *‘ye olden tyme,’’ with round gown 
held out with dainty finyertips, as she is bid to courtesy by 
Mr. E. A. Bell. Mr. Childe Hassam, too, is extremely 
fortunate in the spirit and drawing of his ‘* Modern 
Minuet.” 

A wave of sympatby comes over one when he sees a field 
which an artist has pre-empted, entered by anotuner better 
equipped. Mr. Wm. F. Kline’s * Pastoral,” a maid with 
saeep upon a sharp hillside among the trees, reminds one 
of Mr. F. S, Church in spirit and color; but it is much 
better drawn and studied than his work is apt to be. The 
same comparison is true of Mr. Albert Herter’s ‘“ En- 
chantress,’’ and Mrs. Clara W. Parrish’s contributions to 
the present exhibition. 

Mr. J. Alden Weir, in “ La Cigale” and ‘ The Japanese 
Screen,’’ has outlined his human figures (having the brown- 
ish paper within), and painted the accessories in flat tints 
in the spirit of other countries and times than ours. They 
are very interesting and well-drawn anachronisms ; for why 
should a painter who can draw the improvident little sum 
mer-dancer reduced to beg in snow-time so accurately, 
choose to draw her doe from a Noah’s ark model ? 

Mr. Francis J. Murphy has received the William T. 
Evans Prize of $500, and ‘** Under Gray Skies,” a little 
meadow scene in the sad hues of autumn, painted with the 
poetical feeling and delicate technic of this painter, is 
thereby added to Mr. Evans’s collection. 

Mr. H. W. Ranger is another painter, strong and rich in 
color, broad in choice of subject (tho strongly affected now 
by the Dutch school), whose spontaneity and charm are un- 
failing. One of his twilight scenes along shore is as salt 
and refreshing as a sea breeze. Mr. Henry B. Snell con- 
tributes seven serious studies; one of them showing 
some ships of the naval review, lying in the starlight, call- 
ed ‘‘ War and Peace,” is one of the strong pictures of the 
year. His ‘‘ Meditation” shows a shadowy corner, and a 
maid in pink harmonizing with pale greens. We havea 
right to expect much from aman who can handle such a 
diversity of subjects so well. 

Mr. Arthur B. Davies sustains the promise of his turkey 
picture of the fall Academy by three contributions. His 
‘* Ducks and Turkeys,’’ arranged one above the other, 
frieze-like, is extremely well drawn. Soare the oxen in 
his ‘‘ Spring Plowing” (and the sentiment of the season is 
charmingly rendered); but he has not yet mastered figure- 
drawing. 

Mr. Elliott Daingerfield and Mr. Walter Shirlaw are 
men of ideals, and they lift us above the realm of realism 
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in two unusual pictures. Mr. Daingerfield entitles and 
describes his in the quotation, 

° . . Suddenly mine eyes 
Have glanced upon him distant a few steps, 
In size a giant, stalking through thick fog, 
His sheep like Greenland bears.” 
Mr. Shirlaw pictures ‘‘ Autumn” as a nymph who has 
come down through the woods leaving the foliage touched 
into glory behind her, and now, poised upon tke edge of 
the stream, smooths it in rings of glassy quiet with the tip 
of her toe, making ready for the ice-king. 

Mr. Ben Foster is still following the sheep. He has ap- 
proached now so near that he begins to individualize 
them, and his ‘‘ Morning’ is by far his best attempt at 
landscape as well. Mr. Horatio Walker and Mr. C. Mor- 
gan_Mcllhenney and Mr. William H. Howe can challenge 
comparison with any Dutch water colorist in their cattle 
pictures, and Mr. Walker is our unfailing painter pdet, 

Mrs. Sarah C. Sears has éclipsed her prize picture of last 
year in another life-sized female head of daintier pose and 
coloring. Her great strength is in simple massing of light, 
and freedom from trivialities in drawing or detail to mar 
her fresh color. 

Other interesting pictures of the exhibition are a studio 
corner, by Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nichols, called ‘‘ The Ar- 
tist’s Daughter” (the figure drawing is poor; but this tech- 
nician shows herself at her best in the still life); Mr. Al- 
fred Kappes's ** The Dunkard,’’ in which his skyline is 
superb in rich purples fading into the sky; and Miss 
Maud Stumm’s “‘ Arbutus.”’ 

The exhibit of the New York Etching Club, not confined 
by any means to the work of its members, hangs about the - 
gallery. Mr. A. Welti, of Switzerland, is a lover of the 
weird and fantastic as may be known from his subjects. 
* [The Walkiice”’ (where the flying, failing horses are well 
conceived) and ‘“‘ [he Flood.” Mr. Evert Van Muyden, of 
Paris, the etcher of the lion, shows his satirical vein in a 
studio corner called ‘‘ Every Genius is Followed by a 
Crowd of Apes,”’ where the painter is being aped by a mul- 
titude of the creatures nature intended for imitators. 

Mr. James D. Smillie shows nineteen studies for etch- 
ings and two beautifully finished proofs, ‘‘ Jade” and 
‘** san Luis Rey Mission,” wherein he displays his mastery 
of all the resources of the etcher’s art, including mezzo- 
tints, aquatint and soft-ground etching. Mr. Farrar, the 
President, Mr. Mielatz and Mr. Mygatt may be mentioned 
among the exhibitors. 

NEw York CITY. 


Sanitary. 


THE IMPROVED WATER SUPPLY OF CHI- 
CAGO. 


EVERYBODY knows with what misgivings cautious per- 
sons looked forward to the drinking of Chicago water 
while in attendance upon the Fair. Some resolved on 
taking only Apollinaris or Waukesha, and, all things 
considered, their resolve was wise; for it is a well-known 
fact that people who newly use a contaminated water are 
more readily and severely affected than those whose “ na- 
ture has been subdued ”’ to it, so to speak. Of course the 
Public Health Congress did not fail to discuss this prolific 
theme; and it turns out that already the greater purity of 
the water taken in through the four-mile tunnel has told 
emphatically on the percentage of typhoid fever deaths, 
This disease has been the constant scourge of Chicago for 
many years; and altho the daily journals have ignored it 
all that they possibly could, the Register of Vital Statis- 
tics has told the mournful story. During the year ending 
September 30th, 1892, the whole number of deaths from 
this was 1,790, a percentage of 6.72 of all the deaths. At 
that time the water came from what are known as 
the shore intakes. At the earliest possible date these 
were closed, but not till several months of the next 
“vital”. year were past. Then these were closed, 
and the one-mile and the four-mile tunnels began 
their work. The deaths from typhoid for the year end- 
ing September 30th, 1893, were 712, a percentage of 2.64 
of the total number. ‘This improvement was not con- 
fined to one locality; every ward showed this substantial 
reduction, and no rational sanitarian fails to see the con- 
nection between the reduction and the four-mile tunnel. 
To see how enormous the death rate of Chicago was, com- 
pare it with that of New York for 1892, which was ninety 
one-hundredths of one per cent.; and that of London was 
only half as great as that of New York. 

The city of London is supplied by the water of two grossly 
polluted rivers ; but there the water is scientifically and 
thoroughly filtered; and the Massachusetts State Board 
has been conducting a careful series of experiments and 
tests at Lawrence for a number of years, which go to show 
that even the elusive typhoid-microbe can be strained out 
of water ; and very likely Chicago, profiting by the knowi- 
edge gained, may find that it is cheaper to filter than to 
tunnel. Hersplendid audacity in making water run up 
hill, asshe is doing, figuratively, by reversing the course of 
the river that bears her name, gives assurance that she will 
yet conquer a life-giving instead of a death-dealing water 
supply. ; ’ 


> 








THE establishment of the Boards of Health inso many 
different States has had, indirectly, one valuable and be- 
neficent effect, in greatly raising the standard of medical 
education. ‘When we consider the ‘‘two lecture terms of 
three months each,” and the ‘‘reading”’ with some sleepy 
old practitioner for a couple of years, with no hospital 
clinics and laboratory work, and no opportunity to study 
the cadaver, that was called enough, sixty years ago, we 
can partly understand the flippant sneers that many an 
old man throws out at doctors’ blunders. True, no amouat 
of study will make a man always able to cure a patient ; 
but the general diffusion of intelligence makes a more ex- 
acting public, and now the best colleges are making a four- 
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years’ course obligatory, and the colleges themselves are 
making their work more practical. One of these practical 
steps is the plan of having medical students go to the hos- 
pitals where the eruptive di les, scarlatina 
and smallpox are treated, so as to see howthey look; they 
have some common characters, and can easily be mistaken, 
in the early stages; and one look would do more to teach 
the neophyte, so as to avoid mistakes, than books full of 
description. The cow, the horse and the donkey are all 
four-legged animals ; but a written description would con- 
vey a poor notion of their differences to a person who had 
never seen them. A minute with the animals would be 
worth weeks of reading about them. 





....1N one sense we may say that the more we study diph- 
theria the more humiliating is it to the medical profession ; 
for tho a careful sifting of cases, microscope in hand, shows 
that many supposed cases are not the genuine Klebs-Loef- 
fler bacillus kind, still the melancholy fact remains that, 
of the true cases, medical science to-day cures no larger a 
percentage than it did ten years ago. Just now, many 
doctors fancy that they are getting the best results from 
peroxide of hydrogen; but this, used too late, is futile. No 
other of the contagious diseases seems to be so rapidly 
fatal as this, and the immediate moral of all the cases we 
can collect seems to be that no sore throat should be re- 
garded as a light affair, or be neglected a moment. The 
rate of mortality is still forty to sixty per cent. 


....In the Pan-American Congress of doctors at Wash- 
ington lately, the burden of their preachings and exhort- 
ings was that there should be a National Board of Health; 

‘and the same may be said of the meeting of the American 
Public Health Association in Chicago. The Academy of 
Medicine in this city has drafted a bill for the establish- 
ment of a Health Department; and it would seem as if 
such a department is needed as greatly as one to care for 
wheat and defend it from disease. 


..--In Ireland vaccination was made compulsory in 1863. 
Since that time the Irish Poor Law Commissioners have 
carried out the law and the whole population has been 
vaccinated. From 1830 to 1840 the yearly average of deaths 
from smalipox was 5,800,in the next decade it was 3,287, 
and in the next 1,272. In the year 1867 they were 20, in 
1868 they were 19, and in the next year 6,so that the Irish 
doctors banished this scourge as effectually as St. Patrick 
did the snakes. 

....Dr. Paul Garnier, of Paris, has made a special study 
of those slum children that are the offspring of habitual 
drunkards. He says: ‘There is a flaw in the very nature 
of these young wretches that the psychologist sees clearly 
and notes with apprehension—the absence of affectionate 
emotions”; and where they do not become lunatics, they 
show “insensibility and pitilessness.”’ 


.---An illustration of the severity of the times is found 
in the fact that two physicians lately advertised in a daily 
paper, offering $5,000 to a man who would submit to an 
experimental surgical operation involving some risk. 
One hundred and forty-two answers were received. 


....It is complained of English nurses who come over to 
this country that they are altogether too genteel, and carry 
their sense of superiority about with them in such an offen- 
sive and conspicuous manner as greatly to impair their 
usefulness. 








Science. 


Muvcu of what passes for science in these days is but 





ingenious speculation, useful enough in exciting inquiry - 


and observation, but hurtful to knowledge if mistaken 
for science itself. Much ef the recent work of Sir John 
Lubbock, Grant Allen, and even some of the work of Mr. 
Darwin and his followers, must take rank simply as specu- 
lation thrown into the light to be examined and re-ex- 
amined before final acceptance as full truth. Many of the 
strong assumptions presented by these great names with 
great plausibility when first introduced, have been found 
vulnerable at many points. In regard to protective proper- 
ties, which it is supposed plants have specially assumed as 
an advantage in the great ‘“‘ struggle for life,’” Dr. Maxwell 
T. Masters, one of the greatest of European botanists, has 
recently presented his dissent from the accepted notions. 
He illustrates by the stinging nettle, which it has been 
assumed is protected from grazing creatures by its sting- 
ing hairs. Dr. Masters points out that the nettle crowds 
out everything that grows near it, and givesa list of a 
large number of plants that he has known to be wholly 
destroyed in some localities by the advance of the nettle. 
He thinks:that if plants can “assume” characters that 
will protect them from browsing creatures, it is just as 
reasonable to believe that other plants could “ assume” 
characters that would protect them from the nettle. 
These points have been frequently made by American ob- 
servers. Thorny and spiny plants are the most common in 
desert places where protection from browsing animals is 
less needed than anywhere, because there are few browsers 
there. 

....It is now well understood that microscopic fungi, 
known as Gisease germs, are accountable for many of the 
diseases of plants and animals. Fortunately it has been 
provided that these little plants can only germinate 
under conditions which we might almost term minute, 
and hence they only germinate and become virulent when 
these nice or minute conditions arise. One kind can only 
exist on the heart, the liver, the lungs, the mucous mem- 
branes or the glands, and then each kind on each organ 
only when rare conditions prevail. It is more than prob- 
able that in yellow-fever districts one is continuously 
breathing in an atmospherecharged with yellow-fever 
germs, but which are harmless, because they are vir- 
ulent only when germinating, and the conditions for 
germination do not exist. This has been found as 
true 


in plants as in animals. It has been ascer- 
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tained beyond all question that the Ustilago, which 
attacks flowers, resulting in the well-known “smut,” 
cannot be provoked to injure the parts of a full- 
formed flower. It must have for its host a flower in the 
most rudimentary condition—a stage in which possibly 
the difference in a few hours’ growth may make all the dif- 
ference between succumbing to the foe or absolute immu- 
nity. The little organisms are, in fact, very nice in the 
food they take andthe manner in which it is presented to 
them. It is believed in some quarters that this is the ra- 
tionale of the value of vaccination. The operation so 
changes the character of the food the bacterium requires 
that it has no charms for the enemy. 








School and College. 


A YEAR ago we published a paragraph concerning the 
advantages offered by Berea College to young people of 
small means in the Northern States as well as in Kentucky 
where the college is located. We are informed that 
there has been a very considerable increase in the number 
of students. There are more than 400 students now on the 
ground, which is a net gain of 125 over the winter term of 
last year. The new students are from a dozen Northern 
and several of the Southern States, and in unusual propor- 
tion arein the upper classes. In former years much was 
said of the providential location of Berea on the dividing 
line between the mountains and blue-grass, thus standing 
midway between the two classes of Southern people who 
most need it—the colored people and the highlanders. 
Evidently it is time to say a word of its providential loca- 
tion near the gap through which had to be built the Ken- 
tucky Central Railroad, making it a natural meeting 
ground not only for black and white, but for the sons and 
daughters of the North and those of the South. The 
new students are enthusiastic over the school, the climate 
and the scenery. Berea furnishes board, tuition, room 
rent and fuel, with good instruction and amid pleasant 
surroundings, for less than $100 a year. With this increase 
in students the college finds itself unusually short of 
funds. 


....Syracuse University, of which Dr. James R. Day was 
recently elected Chancellor has, according to its catalog 
for 1893-94, three organized colleges, namely, Liberal Arts, 
Fine Artsand Medicine. As is well known, these colleges 
are open to men and women on the same condition. The 
university hds a campus of fifty acres and several fine 
buildings, including the Hall of Languages, occupied by 
the College of Liberal Arts, the Holden Observatory, the 
Library building, the Gymnasium, the Christian Associa- 
tion building, and the Crouse Memorial College edifice. 
The College of Medicine occupies buildings not on the 
grounds. The productive endowment amounts to $550,000. 
The present value of the entire property is estimated at 
$1,800,000. The library has 43,000 volumes and 9,000 pam- 
phlets. The museum has biological, geological and 
archeological collections. There are 777 students, of 
whom 309, including sixty-four special, are in the College 
of Liberal Arts. 


.... Roanoke College, at Salem, Va., which has been edu” 
cating Choctaw Indians for more than twenty years, and 
which has also had a number of Mexican and Japanese 
students, has now received one of the first Korean students 
to enter a college in this country, Mr. Surh Beung Kiu, of 
Seoul. Altho he came to America only eight months ago,he 
has already gained a fair command of English. The only 
other Korean student in America is at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


....Eton College has just celebrated the 452d anniversary 
of its foundation. It owes its origin to King Henry VI, 
who provided from his own purse the funds for the erec- 
tion of the buildings, endowed the school, framed a charter 
for it and, in order that it should not lack scholars, caused 
thirty-five of the Winchester boys to be transferred to Eton. 
The college buildings, which were erected in 1440, are still 
in a wonderful state of preservation. 


...The Chicago University reports 748 students, of whom 
159 are pursuing the divinity course, 226 are in the academic 
college, and 48 in the university college. Of graduate stu- 
dents there are 154 in the School of Arts and Literature, 60 
in the Ogden School of Science, and 18 non-resident. 








Personals. 


IN France there is a very stringent law providing for 
the registration of foreigners at the Prefecture of Police. 
Out of the 120,000 resident in the city, however, only about 
one-third have complied with the law; and there is consid- 
erable curiosity as to what the Government will do. On 
the one- hand, it can scarcely pass by such flagrant disre- 
gard of the law, and on the other it seems impracticable to 
institute legal proceedings against 80,000 people or expel 
them from the city. 


...The person who has the reputation of being the oJd- 
est living woman in Illinois, if not in the United States, 
is Mrs. Rebecca Ann Lichner, of New-May, Ill., who was 
born December 18th, 1776, and is thus over 117 years old. 
She is of Norwegian descent, was married in 1800; and of 
her eight children the youngest, Samuel, now eighty-one 
years old, lives with his mother and works daily in the 
fields. 


....On a recent trip of King Oscar of Sweden through 
Norway, he entered a small town which had been elabo- 
rately decorated in his honor. Over the door of one 
rather gloomy looking building there wasa flaring in- 
seription with the words: ‘“‘ Welcome to His Majesty.” On 
asking what the building was the King was told: ‘“‘Our 
town prison, Your Majesty.” 
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....Mr. Gladstone has been in the habit of carrying with 
him into the House of Commons some small bottles filled 
with yellow contents. These have attracted a great deal of 
curiosity, and people have wondered what they were for. It 
appears that they contain a compound of sherry and eggs, 
with certain other medicaments calculated to strengthen 
his voice. 


-..-An inventory of the Leland Stanford estate shows 
that the principal items, not including the Palo Alto, 
Gridley and Vidley ranches, which belong to Stanford 
University, are as follows: Stocks, $11,752,486; bonds, 
$3,833,160 ; household effects, $131,000; cash, $15,176; notes 
and accounts, $996,506; real estate, $959,989; total, $17,- 
689,319. 


....[tissaid that the youngest captain in the trans- 
atlantic trade is Captain Rider, of the steamer “St. 
Helens.’”? He is only twenty-two years old, and has con- 
siderable surgical knowledge. He recently purchased a 
large stock of medical books to add to the library of his 
ship. 


....It has-been reported that George J. Gould is ex- 
pecting to remove the family residence from New York 
City, in order to escape the injustice of Tammany tax 
methods. The family will in the future divide their time 
between the Hudson River Mansion and Lakewood, N. J. 








Charities. 


THE annual report of the New York State Board of 
Charities shows that the expenditures for charitable, cor- 
rectional and reformatory purposes for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30th, 1893, was as follows: 





1893. 
State institutions........ccccccscccccccccesecccecs wages $3,827,912 90 
County and city institutions................. Suh tenepar 8,641,909 60 
Incorporated benevolent institutions.................. 12,988,160 44 
NN ios sascdcncccccvusincbecssasaeucs tase aa $20,407,982 94 


The number and classification of the beneficiaries of the 
various institutions on October ist, 1893, were: Insane, 
18,379; idiotic and feeble-minded, 1,561; epileptic, 619; 
blind, 718; deaf, 1,414; dependent children, 26,359; juvenile 
offenders, 4,935; reformatory prisoners, 1,718; disabled 
soldiers and sailors, 959; hospital patients, 5,785; aged and 
friendless persons, 8,074; ordinary poorhouse inmates, 
10,077 ; total, 80,543. The statistics of the State hospitals 
show that the proportion of insane of foreign birth to the 
foreign population committed to these institutions in 1890 
was more than double the proportion of insane of native 
birth to the native population thuscommitted. The con- 
clusion is inevitable that much of the insanity as well as 
the pauperism in the State, comes from the immigrants to 
this eountry since 1880, largely from central and southern 
European countries, many of them weak and defective, 
with tendencies to insanity; and it has been discovered 
that insane and other helpless persons have not infrequent- 
ly been sent from their European homes to this country by 
relatives and friends, local immigration societies and mu- 
nicipal authorities, in order to escape the burden and ex- 
pense of their permanent maintenance and care. 


....The nineteenth annual edition of the Directory to 
Charities in London contains information about more 
than one thousand charitable institutions. In a note the 
editor gives the approximate income of the following 
charities: Three Bible societies, $1,206,199; twelve book 
and tract societies, $471,700; fifty-seven home missions, 
$3,911,400 ; thirteen home and foreign missions, $1,047,275 ; 
twenty-six foreign missions, $5,269,080; four church and 
chapel building funds, $64,530; twenty-five charities for 
the blind, $371,495; seven charities for deaf and dumh, 
$102,825; five charities for incurables, $257,635 ; two chari- 
ties for idiots, $295,825; sixteen general hospitals, $1,756,- 
135; eight consumption hospitals, $351,175; five ophthal- 
mic hospitals, $79,380 ; three orthopedic hospitals, $27,310; 
five skin hospitals, $42,435; sixteen hospitals for women 
and children, $444,125; four lying-in hospitals, $69,710; 
twenty-nine miscellaneous special hospitals, $599,420; 
twenty-nine general dispensaries, $149,415; thirteen provi- 
dent dispensaries, $46,605 ; six institutions for surgical ap- 
pliances, $192,995; twenty-six convalescent institutions, 
$322,245; seven nursing institutions, $58,540; ninety-nine 
pensions and institutions for the aged, $2,523,635 ; eighty- 
seven institutions for general relief, $2,450,900 ; twelve food 
institutions, loan charities, etc., $59,400; fifty-five volun- 
tary homes, $1,044,700; thirty-nine orphanages, etc., $857,- 
490; institutions—thirty-eight for reformation and pre- 
vention, $397,770; sixty-six for education, $2,196,870 ; twen- 
ty-five for social improvement, $399,860; fourteen for pro- 
tection, $682,625. The grand total is $27,747,470 for 756 in- 
stitutions. 


.-..It is reported from Saranac Lake, N. Y., that a 
wealthy New Yorker has written to Dr. Trudeau, the lung 
specialist, offering to erect on tke site occupied by his 
home in the Adirondacks, which was destroyed by fire 
about two months ago, a large laboratory for the study of 
pulmonary troubles and their treatment. The offer has 
been accepted, and a $10,000 fireproof stone and iron build- 
ing will be constructed. 


...-The will of Ann D. Coffin, of Philadelphia, includes 
the following charitable bequests: Baptist Home Mission- 
ary Society, $5,000; Children’s Home, Atlantic City, $4,000; 
Society to Protect Children from Cruelty, $4,000; Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, $4,000; Phila- 
delphia Home for Ineurables, $5,000 ; South Broad Street 
Baptist Church, $1,000; First Baptist Church, Atlantic 
City, $1,000. 


-..-The Troy Young Men’s Association is to have a fine 
library building, the gift of Mrs. William Howard Hart, 
of that city. 
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_ Music. 


BY E. IRENAZXUS STEVENSON. 





THE two orchestral concerts of last week were its most 
significant incident; the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
playing here for the fourth time this winter, on Thursday 
night ; the fourth Philharmonic coming on Saturday. As 
to the first-named, it presented as one matter in its pro- 
gram an entreacte from Emanuel Chabrier’s new tragic 
opera *‘ Gwendoline,” being the first extract from that 
remarkable new French work performed here. The opera 
has won its way to representation and much respect- 
ful discussion atter many hindrances, among them one 
which appears oddly out of date nowadays—absolute diffi- 
culties in its score waich, it is said, perplexed in rehearsal 
the singers and the orchestra almost to the degree of the 
historic early study of Wagner’s ‘** Tristan.”” The present 
selection, a somber, dissonant ingeniously written frag- 
ment, gives some indications of severe technical conditions 
—and is as characteristic of Chabrier’s manner in it as 
one could desire for the sake of those curious as to a work 
just now so notable. The main part of Mr. Paur’s program 
offered three extracts from Berlioz’s ‘* Romeo and Juliet” 
Symphony ; two of the familiar dances in Rubinstein’s 
ballet-music for his ‘‘ Feramors’’ (an odd selection); the 
“Allmacht ” Song of Schubert, and the ‘* Farewell of Wo- 
tanto Bruanhilde,’’ which concludes Wagner’s “Valkyr.” 
The soloist was Mr.“Max Heinrich, the well-known German 
baritone, who has not been active in our concert seasons 
for some time owing to foreign engagements. Mr. Hein- 
rich has become a freer, richer-voiced and more artistic 
singer since last he was heard in New York—and a dra- 
matic one he always was. The Philharmonic began its 
program with that rara avis, a new symphony of real con- 
sequence—being one by Christian Sinding, a Scandinavian 
composer, little known here; less than is due a musician 
of such brilliant and solid talents. This powerful work in 
in D minor is marked as Sinding’s Opus 21. Thematically 
it is Swedish, that country’s folk-songs having a good deal 
tosayin its structure. It is orchestrated with almost 
Wagnuerian effectiveness, and suggests alternately Wag- 
ner and Grieg in its contents. It is a score of un- 
common vigor. The work is 


almost tragic in 
spirit. The orchestration is occasionally over-heavy, 
and its variety amounts to restlessness; but 


that is the order of things nowadays in everything 
from a concerto to a symphony. The always wel- 
come ‘Siegfried Idyl” of Wagner, the air “ Rolling in 
Foaming Billows” from Haydao’s ‘The Creation,” and 
(once more in tae week) the last scene of the ‘ Valkyr”’ 
completed the program. Mr. Pol. Plangon (over whose 
givea name appears to hang a veilof mystery) was the 
soloist. Tao troubled with hoarseness, Mr. Plangon sang 
magnificently; adding, as an encore, Mozart’s solemn “O 
Isis and Osiris,’’ from ‘“‘ The Mayic Flute,” when recalled 
for the third time on finishing the Haydn air. For the 
fifth concert of the Society (March 10th) the program will 
present von Weber’s *‘ Euryanthe’’ Overture, the “*Sym- 
phonic Variations ”’ of J. L. Nicodé, a new violoncello con- 
certo by Mr. Victor Herbert (dedicated to the Society of 
which he is so efficient a member), and Beethoven’s Fourth 
Symphony. Mr. Herbert will be the soloist. 

Tae last week except one of the first operatic season in 
the New Metropolitan is come. The list for it (in which 
some chan Zes on earlier announcements are embodied) runs 
“*Rigoletto’’ for Monday, ** Tanuhiuser’’ for Wednesday, 
“The Marriage of Figaro” for Friday and ‘‘ Semiramide”’ 
on Saturday. A quite unusual pot-pourri entertainment, 
for tats eveniaog also is to b2 adled, devised for the benefit 
of several local charities just now in need of help, and 
arranged under the auspices of acommittee including the 
Messrs. George G. Haven, Robert Goelet, Adrian Iselin, J. 
Pierpoot Morgan, William C. Whitney, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt and Richard Peters. The entire personnel of the com- 
pany will apyear in six acts selected in the writer’s reper 
tory, and the proceeds will be divided among the several 
institutions. Nor is this all that this week will do for 
@Cnarity’s sike through music. On Friday night and 
Satarday afterno00, another operatic incident of great 
interest is expected—a revival of Wagner’s “The 
Valkyr” to occur at the Music Hall (which for 
the occasion is to be transformed into an opera 
house) sung unoder ‘‘German opera’ conditions. 
Mrs. Amulia Maternoa (Brunnhilde), Mes. Selma Koert- 
Kronold (Sieglinde), Miss Sigrid Wolf (Fricka), Mr. Anton 
Schott (siegmund), Mc. Emil Fischer (Wotan), and Mr. 
Coarad Behrens (Hunding), will constitute a quite historic 
cast, the eifectiveness of which requires no comment. The 
eignt Vulkyrs, too, include several singers that used to 
appear on the stage of the old Metropolitan—the Misses 
Ida Kiein, Lena Goectich, Helena Brandl, Charlotte Walk- 
er, Mildred Golding, Anos Fields, Minna Hartmann, and 
Marie Maurer. Mr. Waiter Damrosch will conduct. 
Special scenic effects have veen arranged for the occasion, 
and the large stage of the Masic Hall will afford ample 
space. For the first of the two representations the house 
was “sold out’’ without the general public’s assistance ! 
As Mrs. Materna leaves this country so soon and retires 
from all public musical life this summer, it will be one of 
New York’s last opportunities to hear her in the Wagneri- 


on réle specially associated with her name. The two per- - 
_formaaces have been arranged by Mr. Leon Margulies, of 


the Music Hall. 

The Symphony Society of New York gives its fifth after- 
noon concert and fifth evening one this week. The pro- 
gram offers the ‘‘ Tannohiiuser” Overture of Wagner, the 
‘*Trauer Marsch ’’ of Schubert, Sainte Saéas curious Third 
Symphony, for orchestra, organ and pianoforte, and vocal 
solos by Mr. Plunket Greene, who is making his second 
visit to this country. The Oratoric Society will sing the 
(St. Matthew) Passion Music of Bach on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening of next week. The soloists will be 
Mise’ Qharlotte Walker, Miss Marguerite Hall, Mr. Wil- 
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liam H. Rieger and Mr. Ericsson Bushnell. A particularly 
good revival of the work is anticipated. 

Six lectures on music, with vocal and instrumental il- 
lustrations introduced, will be delivered by Mr. A. 
Cookman Roberts, of this city, in Chamber Music Hall, 
on the successive Tuesdays February 13th and 27th, 
March 6th, 13th and 20th. The subjects treated by Mr. 
Roberts present an attractive group of topics, and the solo 
or choral assistance includes Mr. Alfred Ernst, pianist, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Towne, Mr. Wilford Watters, Mr. A. 
S. Baker, the vested choir of St. James (P. E.) Church and 
Mrs. Lineff’s ‘“‘ Russian choir.” Mr. C. F. Tretbar. of 


‘Steinway Hall, announces for Wednesday of this week the 


third pianoforte recital of that interesting player, Mr. 
Alberto Jonas. Mr. Josef Slivinski will also be heard in a 
foufth pianoforte recital this week at the Madison Square 
Garden Concert Hall. ‘ 








Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 

THE McCreary resolutions on the Hawaiian matter 
were passed by the House of Representatives February 
7th by a vote of 177 to 75. The vote was on party lines ex- 
cept that three Democrats, Messrs. Cummings and Sickles, 
of New York, and Bunn, of North Carolina, voted with the 
Republicans in the negative. The Populists were divided, 
3 in favor and 6 against. The resolutions were as follows: 

* Resolved, First, That it is the sense of this House that the ac- 
tion of the United States Minister in employing United States 
naval forces and illegally aiding in overthrowiiig the Constitu- 
tional Government of the Hawaiian Islands in January, 1893, and 
in setting up inits place a provisional government not republic- 
an in form and in opposition to the will of a majority of the 
people, was contrary to the tradition of our Republic and the 
spirit of our Constitution, and should be and is condemned. 

** Second, That we heartily approve the principle announced by 
the President of the United States that interference with the 
domestic affairs of an independent nation is contrary to the 
spirit of American institutions. 

* And it is further the sense of this House that the annexation 

of the Hawaiian Islands to our country, or the assumption of a 
protectorate over them by our Government, is uncalled for and 
inexpedient ; that the people of that country should have abso- 
lute freedom and independence in pursuing their own line of 
policy, and that foreign intervention in the political affairs of 
the Islands will not be regarded with indifference by the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 
Advices from Honolulu state that the news that the Queen 
had favored the beheading of the members of the Pro- 
visional Government and the deportation of the children of 
her enemies made a great sensation there, arousing much 
indignation even among her adherents. Many of these 
declare that the idea of restoring her is given up, and that 
they center their hopes and plans about the Princess 
Kaiulani. Abrogation Day was celebrated as a national 
holiday on February 4th; but Minister Willis and the Brit- 
ish Minister refused to take any notice of it. This has 
aroused much bitter feeling, and there have been intima- 
tions that both might receive their passports. The cele- 
bration itself was a great success, 


...-Attention in New York has been largely centered 
upon the Committee sent by the Senate at Albany to in- 
vestigate the Police Department. When they came and 
sent for Dr. Parkhurst and the Chamber of Commerce 
Committee, headed by its President, Mr. Charles Stewart 
Smith, they evidently had an idea that these bodies would 
furnish them with all the material needed. This, however, 
they were both unable and unwilling to do. Dr. Park- 
hurst’s society had no means to compel the presence of 
witnesses, and, moreover, men would not volunteer testi- 
mony that would be sure to damage their business inter- 
ests, unless it was evident that there was to be thorough 
work. Another difficulty arose as to counsel. The best 
lawyers, such as Joseph H, Choate, utterly refused to take 
up the case unless there was to be plenty of time given. 
The result was that the Committee saw that a speedy re- 
port was impossible and have given such assurances as 
have satisfied Dr. Parkhurst and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Nothing will be definitely done until counsel are 
secured, and just when that will be is not yet clear, 


....-The famous United States sloop of war “‘ Kearsarge’ 
was wrecked on Roncador Reef, in the Caribbean Sea, on 
February 2d. All on board were saved. The “ Kearsarge,’’ 
well known as the ship that sunk the “ Alabama,’ was 
the oldest ship in the service, and would probably have 
been put out of commission some time ago but for her 
record, which endeared her to the whole country. The same 
reason operated in her selection as flagship of the North 
Atlantic squadron, and she was under the command of 
Rear Admiral Oscar F. Stanton when she was ordered from 
Port aw Prince to Bluefields to protect American interests 
in Nicaragua, where an invasion from Honduras was 
threatened. The news was sent by Lieutenant Brainard 
of the ship from Colon (Aspinwall). No details have as 
yet been received. 


...-On February 10th the Envoys of Brazil and Argentina 
formally committed to President Cleveland on behalf of 
their respective Governments the documents relative to a 
boundary dispute which has been referred to him for arbi- 
tration. The territory in question, which has been the 
subject of controversy for many years, lies at the juncture 
of the two countries with Paraguay, and the decision de- 
pends largely upon the identification of a river marked on 
an ancient map. Every effort has been made to investigate 
the matter fully, the libraries of Europe as well as the 
records of South America having been ransacked. Among 
the documents submitted is the first map of South Amer- 
ica that was ever made. It will be several months before 
President Cleveland’s devision can be announced. 


....The controversy over the nomination of Mr. Peckham 
to the Supreme Court continued to attract more or less, 
principally less, attention during the week. It was gen- 
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erally understood to be a political fight between President 
Cleveland and Senator Hill, and many who had no ob- 
jection to Mr. Peckham felt that a purely pol'tical nomina- 
tion for such a position ought not to be supported. The 
Committee reported the nomination without recommenda- 
tion on February 12th. 


-.--The bill repealing the Federal Elections laws, which 
was passed by the House on October 10th, 1893, passed the 
United States Senate, February 7th, by a vote of 39 to 28. 
All amendments offered were rejected. The bill repeals 
all statutes relating to supervisers of election and special 
deputy marshals. Four Populists voted with the Demo- 
crats in the affirmative. 


....Congressman Hatch, chairman of the House Agri- 
cultural Committee, has prepared and introduced a new 
Anti-Option bill, drawn up to meet the objections made to 
the Washburne bill last year. 


-... There was a meeting of the Republicans of Alabama 
at Birmiogham last week, in opposition to the nomination 
of Kolb for Governor. They proposed to put up a Repub- 
lican ticket. 

....A. J. McLaurin was elected United States Senator by 
the Mississippi Legislature, on February 7th. 


FOREIGN. 


.-..The reports with regard to Mr. Gladstone’s retiring 
have been repeatedly denied. He has returned to London, 
and a Cabinet meeting was called to consider the question 
of an attack upon the House of Lords for the course that 
they have taken in the Home Rule and Parish Councils 
bill. Mr. Gladstone, it is understood, is averse to pressing 
this issue; but there are many in the Cabinet who believe 
that it should be done. The popular idea is voiced by Sir 
Charles Russell, the Attorney-General, who said: ‘The 
question now is whether the lords, sitting by accident of 
birth, can be allowed to mangle an act passed by the chosen 
representatives of the people.’’ And Professor Bryce says: 
“Tf the House of Lords will force the conflict, we muat clear 
away the bar on which so many veasels freighted with use- 
ful legislation have been wrecked.” 


....The Brazilian Government has decided that a presi 
dential election will take place on March Ist in accordance 
with the Constitution. The only candidate yet named is 
Dr. Prudente de Moraes, President of the Senate, a civilian 
from the State of Sao Paulo. It is possible that he may be 
acceptable to both sides, and if so there may be an arrange- 
ment by which General Peixoto will be in command of the 
army and Da Gama and Mello remain in their positions on 
the navy. It is reported that President Peixoto has offer- 
ed amnesty to the privates belonging to the insurgent 
forces if they apply for clemency within two months, 


....-The Armenian question has been brought to the 
front by the statement that Minister Terrell had threat- 
ened to bombard the town of Alexandretta unless two 
American citizens of Armenian birth who are imprisoned 
there are released. The report is discredited. Consul- 
General Hess, late of Constantinople, has reported that 
there are many instances of very grave injustice in which 
"men in noway connected with any revolutionary move- 
ments are imprisoned or harassed by the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and the American Legation is not permitted to in- 
terfere in any way. 


....The commercial treaty between Russia and Germany 
was signed on February 10th by representatives of the two 
powers. The general expectation is that the Reichstag 
will approve of it. The principal significance of it rests in 
the feeling that it indicates a separation between Russia 
and France. Inconfirmation of thisit is said that Emperor 
William, at a parliamentary banquet, gave most fulsome 
praise to the Czar, saying, ‘ He is a prince of peace, like 
myself.” 


....The Sultan of Morocco has officially, in the presence 
of the court and prominent inhabitants, given his answer 
to the Spanish Government, promising punishment upon 
the Riffs. He praised the moderation of the demands 
made by Spain, and announced his hearty good-will to- 
ward the Spanish Government. 


.... As an indication of the better condition of things in 


Italy three battalions of troops sent to Sicily have re- 
turned to their former garrisons. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Tne more the Bible is preached insimple language the more 
will Christians of all denominations recognize the breadth of 
their common ground of fellowship and vnion in Christ. Whole 
towers of theory have been built on isolated passages of Scrip- 
ture, and these huge structures have been used by contending 
forces to do battle against each other, professedly in the service 
of truth. Truth might be better served. We believe that the 


lstudy of the Bible on the part of preachers and people, 
uni éne determination to avoid mere scholasticism in expounding 
he Word from the pulpit, would lead to a new experience of the 
Bible’s freshness, fullness and force.—The Observer. 





....We wonder in what wilderness or what monastic retire- 
ment the Rev. G. Munroe Royce, the author of an article in the 
January Forum on “ The Decline of the American Pulpit,” has 
lived. Otherwise, we hardly see how any one who has kept in 
living touch with the American pulpit to-day could come to the 
conclusion expressed in the title of his article. Certainly, no 


i ht forward to sus- 
adequate proofs in the article tise that at no time has the stand- 
ard of preaching been so high or exacting as it is to-day.—Chris- 
tian Register (Unitarian). 

ageae pate ir shame and sin that has struck humanity has 
struck it in heathen lands.. Heathenism isin a sad and deplora- 
ble condition. Three hundred millions in the lands I have 
traveled through, groping in the night. and darkness of heathen- 
ism! No God! Living in their impulses and their passions, no 
influences to lift them up and improve them. But in all these 


ot a spot that is as dark as Boston. Sinner 
ee Genin Christendom are the darkest sinners in the 
world. They rise in the light of devils in comparison to pagak 
lands.—Bishop R. 8. Foster. 
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WORKING FOR A REVIVAL. 





THE better way is fora church to need no revival sea-. 


son. We have seen such churches, but they are few, and 
they possess pastors of peculiar religious gifts ; pastors 
whomay or may not be very learned men, but who know 
what Faith means, and who know it so well that they 
can preach it all the time without saying much about it. 
We would that all churches had the wise grace to 
make their Christianity a power every year, in summer 
and in winter, to control the life of theirown members, 
and to compel others to recognize the pressing obligation 
upon them also of Christian motives, 

Soit ought to be; butso in factit isnot. Very many of 
our churches think they do pretty well if, after six years 
of stagnation, they can havea sabbatical year of revival. 
There are very few which would not think they are do- 
ing extremely well if every winter season they might 
gather in a considerable spiritual harvest. And better 
so than to gather no harvests at all. During scarce three 
months in the year does the forest send out its wealth of 
new shoots ; the other nine are given to ripening and to 
rest. A thousandfold betier a church which, after long 
drought, blossoms out in an occasional June, than one 
whose roots are dry and whose branches are dead; but 
best of all isthat church which is planted very near the 
fountain of life and is ever green and growing. 

The season is now upon us in which experience has 
proved that our churches may expect their largest in- 
gatherings. The Week of Prayer has passed, and the fol- 
lowing services have begun to show their fruit. In one 
city and another the evangelists are in full tide of service, 
and in many other places, under their own reli- 
gious teachers, Christians are praying and laboring for 
the conversion of men. The time of harvest is come ; 
shall the reapers gather the sheaves? 

Pastors, elders, deacons, class leaders, teachers, 
members, our most earnest word is to you! For 
your church, for each one of you a blessingisready. It 
only needs to be taken. This time of financial depres- 


sion and anxiety is favorable for a more than ordinary 
outpouring of God's Spirit and revival of his work. Our 
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churches already begin to experience it. The hosts of 
sin and unbelief are to be met not so much by great 
champions who shall defend the truth of the Christian 
system, as by an advance along the line. Christianity 
is to conquer by a soldiers’ and not by agenerals’ war. If 
you, believer, want your religion to gain the victory, 
you must gain it where you are,through your own church, 
in your owo community. Remember if your church 
is not revived it is all your own fault. Prayer will 
bring it; God will give it. Be sure that you want it, ask 
God for it, believe that if you work for him he will bless 
your work, and the blessing willsurely come. Renew 
your own personal consecration to God, make it a conse- 
cration that is genuine enough to incur sacrifices, anfl to 
reform your sins. Then in God’s name bid your friend, 
teach your child to give his heart alsoto God, and tell him 
of the dying love of the Savior. Accept this duty now asa 
disciple, feel that on you rests the responsibility of secur- 
ing the revival which your church needs, and trust God 
safely for the blessing. 

Nor do we say this alone for those churches which are 
in the habit of having revivals. Wespeak tosome whose 
religious methods, and religious faith, perhaps, are cast 
in a different mold. If you hold the Christian faith, tho 
it be after the manner of Origen or Arius, our message 
to you is yet the same. Prove that the spirit of Pente- 
cost is in your churches. You may hold a more gradual 
and educational theory of conversion than we; but you 
hold that a man must try, and must begin to try, to be 
unselfish and like Christ. Unless your church be one 
that enjoys the constant revival spirit, let it in this season 
also work with special energy and hope to cultivate in 
others a devotion to God and a sacrifice of self. You 
may hold a theory of the Atonement different from ours; 
but you can, at least, tell the story of Him whose life 
and death you believe present the strongest motive to 
disinterested service of God and man. We long to see— 
we do not know why we should not see—this winter, re- 
vivals in all sorts of churches. Dear brethren, in what- 
ever church you are, pray and work for them. 

Nay more ; have we one earnest reader that rejects all 
revelation and holds to no religious dogma but that of a 
God, joineven you in the work of this revival season, 
renew the consecration which we know some of you 
have made to the service of the truth of that God whom 
you worship, and in your best way help other souls also 
to worship the pure Spirit and give themselves to the 
love of man. Thus at this fateful season would we call 
every consecrated soul to its share in Christian work. 
Reader, shall your church fail of its blessing because 
you fail in meeting yourlittle portion of duty ? 


THE REPEAL OF THE FEDERAL ELECTIONS 
LAWS. 


‘*Down with the Federal Elections laws,” has been 
the Democratic cry ever since they were enacted. In 
tones of indignant remonstrance Democrats opposed 
their passage in 1871. With increasing emphasis they 
have denounced the enforcement of this ‘* odious ” sys- 
tem of Federal interference in State affairs. When it 





‘was proposed to extend it and improve it they cried out 


the more against it, and made the country ring in 1892 
with their shouts, ‘‘ No Force bill; no Negro domina- 
tion in the South.” It was, therefore, with peculiar 
pleasure-that their representatives in the Senate officiated 
at the obsequies of the ‘* odious” statutes last week, 
The House, with impatient haste had already passed a 
bill repealing them, and it had come to the Senate, 
which, with the least possible delay and with the great- 
est possible satisfaction, concurred in its passage and 
sent it to the President, who signed it witha gold pen 
purchased specially for thisfunction. Thus was ratified 
by the Democratic majority of the two Houses and the 
Democratic President the will of the Democratic Party. 
Henceforth there is to be no Federal supervision over 
congressional elections. The Democrats have killed it. 
And the pen that gave it the finishing stroke they will 
preserve as a memento of their great victory. 

We have read carefully the speeches that were made 
when the original act was passed in 1871; we have also 
read the debate on the passage of the repeal bill. The 
arguments against Federal supervision are not very 
numerous nor very weighty. It is denounced as an in- 
vasion of the rights of the States, an unwarrantable in- 
terference with the election systems which the States 
have adopted, a source of irritation and annoyance to 
voters, intended to deprive Democratic citizens of their 
votes, designed to create a horde of Federal office- 
holders, and commission spies and informers to harass 
reputable citizens. In short, these election laws, as 
summed up by Senator Turpie, were ‘‘a crime against 
State sovereignty.” 

What these laws were really intended for when they 
were passed was to prevent fraud at the ballot box, 
They did not extend to any except congressional elec- 
tions, because the Corstitution does not give Congress 
such control over other elections. They provided for 
the appointment of Federal supervisors of both parties in 
places of 20,000 population, or more, to inspect registra- 
tion and the casting and counting of ballots. United 
States marshals were empoweied to appoint special depu- 
ties to make arrestsof persons attempting to vote fraudu- 
lently. The election machinery remained entirely in the 
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hands of the State authorities. Where election boards 
are one-sided, asin Virginia and other States, it gave an 
opportunity to men of opposing politics to detect at- 
tempts at fraud and to prevent them from being carried 
out in the election of Congressmen. Crimes against the 
ballot have been so numerous and are manifestly so in- 
jurious to the welfare of the State that it would seem 
that too many safeguards can hardly be thrown around 
the ballot box. ; 

But the Democrats will not have it so. In the days 
of Reconstruction they cried for deliverance from 
Federal bayonets, insisting that they were oppressed and 
their liberty denied because at that time Federal super- 
vision was paramount at the polls in the South. After 
the troops were withdrawn and the reconstructed States 
took their old places in the Union the cry still went up 
that Federal supervision represented military interfer- 
ence, that the whole power of the Government of the 
United States, including military and naval forces, was 
back of the United States marshals and could be used, if 
necessary. Gradually this oppressive fear wore away ; 
but it was renewed when it was proposed to amend 
these statutes so as to make them more widely and gen- 
erally effective. 

What is there so horrible about the Federal forces? 
Why is it that any honest citizen who has the right to 
vote should tremble at the ballot box, if representatives 
of the Federal Government are looking on? In this city 
of New York the police have a close connection with 
the election machinery. Why is it that the timid Demo- 
cratic citizen does not cry out against police interfer- 
ence? Why is it that we hear nothing about the hateful 
presenge of the blue-coats? Why should it be thought 
that all Federal officers must desire to prevent honest 
voting, while all police and other State officials are only 
concerned to prevent illegal voting? Federal officers 
are citizens, not aliens, They are citizens of the commu- 
nities where they represent the Federal Government. 
Why should there have been such an outcry against 
them? It is perfectly natural that there should be Fede- 
ral supervision in Federal elections. There is no question 
that the Constitution gives full power to Congress to 
regulate such elections. Yet the Democrats have always 
raised a great hue and cry against any exercise of this 
constitutional power. 

The real reason for Democratic opposition to Federal 
supervision is obvious. They declare that it is sectional, 
that it is intended to humiliate the South. It could not 
be sectional if it were not that crimes against the ballot 
are more common and extensive in that section than in 
other sections. The statutes were not made for any 
particular section. When they were passed they applied 
to only a few cities in the South, while there were 
many places in the North where their provisions 
could be invoked. If they are not so necessary in the 
North it is because there is less occasion for them, If 
they are specially objectionable to the South it must be 
because partisan election boards, such as they have in 
Virginia, and schemes of disfranchisement of colored 
voters, such as they have in Mississippi, are intended to 
secure results which are in violation of a fundamental 
principle of Republican government. Election officers 
whose intention is honestly to perform their duties 
can have no objection to having duly appointei offi- 
cers inspect their acts. Election officers whose in- 
tention is to violate the Jaw would, of course, rebel 
against such inspection. No honest man is afraid to 
walk the streets because he meets a policeman on every 
corner, He does not imagine that the presence of uni- 
formed guardians of the peace is a restriction of his in- 
dividual freedom. It is only those whose purposes are 
not right, those who desire to evade or violate the law, 
who are intimidated by policemen, marshals or soldiers. 

It may be that, freed from all danger of Federal inter- 
ference, those States in which elections have been noto- 
riously partisan and unfair, will adopt schemes of 
reform. It is to be hoped so; but it is to be feared that 
it will be otherwise. 


-~ 
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SHALL I GO? 


For the next few weeks the attention of those inter- 
ested in missions will be centered largely upon two gath- 
erings—a district convention of the Students’ Volunteer 
Movement in this city, to be held this week, and the 
general convention of the same enterprise to meet at 
Detroit on the last of the month. There will be earnest 
speeches by missionaries, officers of missionary societies 
and others deeply interested in the problem yearly grow- 
ing more serious, how to meet the increasing demands 
of the foreign work. There will be searchings of heart 
among young men sincerely desirous of going wherever 
and doing whatever the Master bids. In all probabil- 
ity there will, asa result, bea number of applications to 
the mission boards, a few acceptances, more declina- 
tions, and people will wonder whether all this effort 
really amounts to much. 

We have watched the growth of this volunteer move- 
ment with deep interest. We have said little about 
it because, while it seemed to us in danger of hinder- 
ing instead of helping the cause its leaders not 
less than ourselves have at heart, we did not wish to 
dampen in auy way the enthusiasm it evoked, lest_ we 
do harm rather than good. There have, however, 
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of late, been indications that the most serious diffi- 
culties connected with it are being averted, or at least 
lessened, and that it is coming on toa busis of permanent 
value, and will be a great power for good. 

The most serious Objection to it, in our judgment, has 
been the pledge, by which members bound themselves to 
give the cause of foreign missions the precedence. Such 
a pledge we have felt to be not only unnecessary but 
really objectionable. Foreign missions, grand as they 
are, are no more important than home missions or the 
work of the pastorate. The service rendered even by a 
Judson, a Nevius, a Goodell, is no higher or more preé- 
cious in the sight of the Master than that of many a 
home missionary or pastor whose name never gets into 
the papers, or whose biography is never written on 
earth. ‘‘All the world” includes next door just as 
much as the remote corners of the earth. That pledge, 
however, we understand, is nolonger given; and the ob- 
ject of the movement is not the glorification of a partic- 
ular branch of the one work so much asthe setting forth 
of its peculiar needs and characteristics. This for two 
purposes—first, in order that when any student already 
consecrated to the whole work comes to the point where 
he must decide whether he will go next door or to some 
remote country, he may be able to decide clearly and 
satis‘actorily ; second, that those who find themselves 
called to the nearer duty may have a clearer under- 
standing of their relations to those who have gone to 
the frontier. On this foundation we believe that this 
movement will accomplish great good, and lead to an 
increased interest in and a better appreciation of the 
whole work in its different branches and their mutual 
relations, 

There are two blunders made by many as they take 
into consideration their duty toward the foreign work ; 
that certain disadvantages are an absolute impediment, 
and that certain advantages indicate assured success. 
Many a man has gone and proved a mighty worker 
about whom friends, officers of boards and associates 
have shaken their heads in doubt when he entered the 
field. Not a few in whom have centered the bright- 
est hopes, have returned, a comparative if not an abso- 
lute failure. So some say: ‘ ‘I'he foreign field is some- 
thing I cannot consider for a moment; I am not adapted 
to it, and could not make a success in it. The duty be- 
fore me is to utilize myself as best I can, to go where I 
can employ my talents to the best advantage.” This is 
wrong. The foreign field is beyond the consideration of 
no man ; the question is not of success or failure in any 
man’s use of himself, but in God’s use of him, 

Upon their emphasis of this truth will depend, in a 
very great degree, the influence of these conventions, 
and upon its recognition by those who attend will depend 
in nosmall degree the success of the work during the 
next generation. If to the pioneers of half a century 
ago there was given an opportunity whose grandeur we 
are only now beginning to realize, to those who are call- 
edto carry on their work are given opportunities not 
less valuable or important. These belong, however, not 
merely to those on the field. Ina scarcely less degree 
they are the privilege of those who, remaining at home, 
hold the churches here true to the duty laid upon them. 
Missions need missionary pastors at home not less than 
missionary workers abroad, men of equal faith, equal 
devotion to the one great work. 

ShallI go? That is the question that each man must 
decide, first in the secret of his own heart, thenin coun- 
sel with friends and the authorized representatives of 
the churches, Upon the spirit rather than the form of 
the decision will depend the future success. If it be 
that of absolute consecration, readiness to yo anywhere 
or stay anywhere, according to the leading of God’s 
Spirit, there wiil be no mistake. 
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HOW TO RECKON YOUR INCOME. 


THOSE who have good, comfortable incomes will need 
to begin to study the Income Tax provisions pretty soon 
unless the Senate shall succeed in having them elimi- 
nated from the Wilson bill. Men who remember war 
times and the inquisitions of Internal Revenue agents 
will feel lika rabbing their eyes and looking around 
to see whether these years do not belong tothe ** Sixties” 
instead of the ‘ Nineties.” It is just like Democratic 
perversity, however. They denounced the Income Tax 
when it was a dire necesity; they adopt it now when it 
is not at all needed. What was ‘* unconstitutional,” 
‘‘inquisitorial” and oppressive during the stress of war, 
when the saving of the country was the paramount con- 
sideration, is now in peace proper and commendable. 

But the country’s nose is at the grindstone, and the 
Populist spirit controls the power that turzs it, and 
there is nothing for it, if the Senate fail us, but to heed 
the command: ‘* Come, prepare !” 

The tax is two percent. It is to be levied on all in- 
comes, personal or otherwise, of more than $4,000. If a 
man hasan income of $10,000 he will pay two per cent. 
on $5,000, $4,000 being exempted. The language of the 
bill is “‘ over and above ” $4,000. 

Incomes are to include the gains and profits from all 
property, business, trade or profession, interest received 
from bonds, mortgages, notes and all other securities ; 
‘premiums on bonds, notes or coupons; sales of live 
stock, vegetables and all produce ; all profits in business, 
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whether divided or not; profits on sales of real estate 
purchased within the year or within two years of the 
time of the sale ; interest accrued, whether paid or not, 
if good and collectible ; salaries, etc. 

Deductions may be made for interest received from 
United States bonds specially exempted from Federal 
taxation ; necessary expenses in carrying on business; 
interest due or paid within the year or existing indebt- 
edness ; national, State, county, school or municipal 
taxes; losses by fire, shipwreck, or in trade, if not 
covered by insurance or otherwise compensated for ; 
debts ascertained to be worthless; farm produce con- 
sumed by the family of the producer ; income from cor- 
porations on which the corporation income tax has been 
paid by the proper officer thereof. Guardians may de- 
duct $4,000 from the income of each of their wards, ex- 
cept where two or more wards are comprised in one 
family and have a joint property interest. In such 
cases only $4000 may be deducted from the income 
for all. This last rule applies, also, to families composed 
of husband and wife, or one or both parents and one or 
more minor children. No deduction is to be made for de- 
preciation and loss on real estate purchased within two 
years, nor for expenditureson improvements of property. 

Senators, representatives, and all officers and em- 
ployés of the United States Government receiving a 
regular salary of upward of $4,000 must pay an income 
tax, which is to be deducted from their pay by the dis- 
bursing officers. 

Incomes are to be reckoned by thecalendar year. The 
tax is due July 1st, As the act is intended to take effect 
January 1st, 1895, no income tax will be due until 1896. 

All corporations or companies paying salaries of more 
than $4,000 are required to deduct the tax therefrom and 
pay itover. All returns must, of course, be sworn to, 
and penalties are provided for false swearing. The 
books of all business firms must be submitted to inspec- 
tion at all reasonable times, for the purpose of verifying 
returns made. Returns must be made annually of (1) 
the gross profits ; (2) the expenses, exclusive of interest, 
annuities and dividends ; (8) the net profits, including 
allowance for interest, dividends, etc.;-(4) the amount 
paid ininterest, annuities and dividends ; (5) the amount 
paid in salaries of $4,000 or less; (6) the amount paid in 
salaries of $4,000 or more. 

The act wisely makes provision for the punishment of 
internal revenue officers or agents who divulge in any 
manner information they obtain of the income and 
business of persons or firms, 

Such are the main features of this inquisitorial and 
justly odious system which the Democrats propose to 
fasten upon the country. It hits the Populist fancy 
because it hits the purse of wealth, and they consider it 
a great stroke to vote money out of the pockets of oth- 
ers. The Democrats of the House solemnly certify that 
this is sfatesmanship ! 
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THE MISSIONARY WORK OF ONE PORTABLE 
DYNAMO. 


THE man who invented the electric light did not sus- 
pect what ardle it would play in the civilization of a 
wild country like Afghanistan. 

When Lord Dufferin assumed the Viceroyalty of 
India he invited Abdurrahman, the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan, to visit India. He did so, meeting the Viceroy at 
Rawul Pindi. Among other things the Ameer saw 
there a portable engine with a dynamo and a flash light. 
This interested him so much that he determined to in- 
troduce one into his capital at Cabul. There was a 
Frenchman in charge of the machine who was invited 
to go to Cabul. He was afraid, and refused to go unless 
Mr. Salter Pyne, an English engineer, would go with 
him as his companion. Mr. Pyne consented, but Lord 
Dufferin refused his permission on the ground that the 
mission was of too dangerous a character. But the 
Frenchman finally was persuaded to set out alone, dis- 
guised as a dumb Afghan, and after a hazardous jour- 
ney reached Cabul, and was commissioned by the Ameer 
to buy machinery for setting upa workshop and re- 
quested to send letters to the Government of India, 
asking it to allow mechanical engineers to visit 
Afghanistan. The Indian Government refused. In due 
course the machinery ordered by the Frenchman arrived 
from Europe and was sent on to Cabul. But mean- 
while the Frenchman, who had been carefully watched 
to prevent his running away, escaped and left for 
Europe. 

Then the Ameer wrote again to the English Govern- 
ment asking them to send an engineer, They now re- 
plied that if he would select one, they would give him 
permission to cross the frontier. Mr, Pyne was selected, 
and on March 12th, 1885, started for Cabul, placing him- 
self entirely in the hands of a squadron of Afghan 
cavalry, who had been sent to India as his escort. Bat 
the soldiers considered it an insult that they should have 
been asked to accompany a foreigner. On the first night 
of the journey there was fighting, and several people 
were killed and wounded. For his protection he was 
placed in a chamber reached only by a ladder, where he 
was a prisoner while the fighting was going on. He 
wished to go back, but was not allowed todoso, One 
morning on the road he saw a religious fakir bound hand 
and foot lying in the courtyard, and on inquiry was told 
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that the man had made an attempt to murder him dur; 
ing the night, and bad been caught within a few paces 
of his bedside with a long Afghan knife. 

At last he reached Cabul, and was taken before the 
Ameer. He was received with great distinction, had 
daily interviews with the Ameer for about a fortnight, 
was told that it was desired that he should establish 
workshops for the manufactures the country needed. 
Unlimited funds were placed at his disposai. At the end 
of three months the Ameer came to see the progress of 
things, and made the following remarkable speech : 

“This is one of the happiest days of my life. I have to- 
day seen the foundation of what is to be a great event for 
Afghanistan. Before these workshops can be ‘finished 
there are three essentials required: (1) God’s help ; (2) my 
money ; (3) yonr work. Your work and God’s help without 
my money are useless. God’s help and my money without 
your work,and your work and my money withoutGod’s help, 
are ejually valueless. ‘I will find the money, you willdo the 
work, and we must hope for God’s help. When the build- 
ings are finished come and see me.” 

When the buildings were completed Mr. Pyne was 
sent to Europe to buy machinery. The Ameer was not 
@man to admit of failure or to be troubled by the 
cost of transporting heavy machinery across roads 
and mountains. First sawmills were erected, then a 
mint, and millions of rupees were struck; and the ap- 
pearance of the new coinage greatly increased the ad- 
miration of the Afghans for their ruler. Then he estab- 
lished a factory for the manufacture of cartridges, 
which was a powerful factor to allay the suspicions 
of the Afghans and lead them to believe that the 


English were their friends. ‘‘ Otherwise,” they 
argued, ‘“‘they would never allow one of their 
countrymen to teach us such work as this,” Next he 


put up a factory for gun barrels, then another for 
soap, candles, boots,and foundries, where castings of six 
tons have been made; and now shells, gunpowder, 
fuses, swords, furniture, carriages, jewelry, and in fact 
everything required can be made in the capital. When 
he last visited the workshops Abdurrahman was so over- 
come with the magnitude of the work that his enthusi- 
asm was too great for his kingly dignity, and he set to 
work himself. It was a sight not to be forgotten to see 
him filing metal aud turning wood. His one object is to 
civilize and refine his fanatical masses. 

The Afghanistan of thirteen years ago, when Abdur- 
rahman ascended the throne, is very different from the 
Afghanistan of to-day ; and ten years will see a greater 
change if the Ameer is spared to rule over it. Had he 
not seen that small electric light at Rawul Pindi this 
vast change would not have taken place, and the recent 
visit of an English commission to Cabul would have 
been impossible, resulting in the full alliance of Afghan- 
istan with India. 


Cditorial Votes. 


IN THE INDEPENDENT this week Secretary Spencer, of 
the Methodist Church Extension Society, answers the 
charge of extravagant and wasteful church building; the 
Rev. Newman Hall has a religious article on Diligent 
Service for Full Assurance; G. R. O'Reilly indicates what 
is to bethe new empire of South Africa; Dr. De Forest tells 
what the political year has accomplished in Japan; A. 
Tolman Smith reports the contest in England in reference 
to religious instruction in the public schools; W. H. Man- 
ley asserts the failure of the higier Catholic education ; 
Helen Evertson Smith describes experiences of economical! 








life in Paris; Kate Foote’s Washington letter is devoted 
to congressional affairs; Miss Sophia A. Walker describes 
the exhibitions at the National Academy ; and E. P. Pow- 
ell, Charles H. Shinn, James Vick and John W. Caughey 
discuss timely agricultural topics. The poems of the week 
have a suggestion of St. Valentine’s season, and are by 
Maurice Thompson, L. Hereward, Samantha Whipple 
Shoup, Frank Roe Batchelder, Wilbur Dubois and Martha 
F. Crow; and there are stories by Dr. Eduard Engel, 
Sophie Swett and Frances McElrath. 


‘* Bad Catholics ” are getting numerous, if that distinc- 
tion must be applied to those who criticise sharply the 
condition of the Church in thiscountry. In our issue of 
this week a Catholic speaks with a severity which we 
deprecate, and which we cannot wholly indorse, of the at- 
titude of the Church toward science; and he prophesies a 
consequent failure for the new Pailosophical Department ~ 
of the Catholic University at Washington. And yet there 
have been during the present century some distinguished 
Catholic scholars in the departments of science, who 
have not all been rebuked like St. George Mivart.- 
Thus far there has not been a first-class Catholic univer- 
sity in the United States, and we are glad to see the experi- 
ment being tried ; and if it isa failure let Catholics find out 
the reason whg. Perhaps our correspondent gives them 
more than a hint. Among the “ bad Catholics”? must be 
Miss M. T. Elder, the niece of Archbishop Elder, who says, 
defending her paper at the Catholic Congress in Chicago, 
that “ the great men of this nation are and were and will 
continue to be Protestants,.”’ And here is Mr. L. W. Riley 
writing in the rigidly Catholic American Ecclesiastical 
Review, that the Catholic press of this country is in a mis- 
erably low condition. He attributes this in part to the fact 
that the Catholic newspapers are not official organs of the 
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bishops but private ventures. But so are most of the 
best Protestant papers private ventures; and we have not 
noticed that in a case like The Catholic Mirror of Balti- 
more its becoming an official organ has particularly 
strengthened it. Mr. Riley says the Catholic papers are 
financially poor, that not one of them could afford the 
weekly expenses of THE INDEPENDENT or The Northwest- 
ern Christian Advocate, that not one of them is able to 
fill its pages with original matter even at third-rate prices, 
that these papers cannot pay a Catholic press syndicate 
a dollar a week for two columns of first-class new 
matter, that the editors lack education, and that the 
advertisements are of the ginshop style. It is a fact that 
there are a number of third and fourth rate Catholic 
papers in the country, but at the same time there area few 
that compare very well with the better quality of the 
Protestant denominational papers. Their editorial work 
is done with vigor, sometimes with brilliancy. Not to be too 
invidious we might mention the Pilot. of Boston, The Cath- 
olic Review, of this city, and The Western Watchman, of 
St. Louis. About half of what Mr. Riley says appears to 
us to be nonsense. A paper edited officially as an organ 
would be almost sure to becolorless. He deprecates a lack 
of concert among the papers. That would indicate that 
they were enslaved. Freedom, difference of~-opinion, the 
opportunity to criticise each other and@triticise the conduct 
of affairs in the Church, are essential to a good paper. 

THIs is the first point which The Sacred Heart Review 
makes against us: 

** THE INDEPENDENT says that Protestantscan and do give their 
children proper moral and religious training in the Sunday- 
school and the home, and Catholics ought to be able to do the 
same for their children, or ashamed to admit that they and the 
Church cannot attend to this duty without any need of such 
training in the schools. The error here is one of fact. It is no- 
torious that Protestant children do not get the moral and reli- 
gious training that they and all children need. Catholics know 
and feel that Church, parents and schools all together cannot 
give their children any too much or too careful training for the 
great duties of life. The indifference and skepticism which are 
honeycombing our communities, the spirit of revolt against all 
authority and discipline, and the records of juvenile and literate 
criminals prove (to any man who needs other proof than is fur- 
nished by his own daily observation) the radical weakness and 
failure of a secular and irreligious system of education.” 


We do not at aliclaim that the religious education given 
to Protestant children in the home and the Sunday-school 
is all it should be, for much more might and should 
be done : we only say that we have no occasion, judging by 
the results, to blush in putting it by the side of the moral 
and religious education of the Catholic parochial schools. 
We are, however, open to conviction, and are ready to re- 
ceive evidence that a larger proportion of the inmates of 
our penitentiaries come out of Protestant than Catholic 
families, and that but few of the keepers or patrons of our 
saloons were taught religion in the parochial school. And 
we will listen to evidence that there is less infidelity in 
Catholic Italy or France than among those who learned 
their religion in our American Protestant homes and Sun- 
day-schools. It may be .“‘ notorious” that ‘Protestant 
children do not get the moral and religious training 
that they and all children need ”’; but we are convinced 
there is no better or more general training given to any 
other children on the globe. 


THE Senate Committee has decided not to give any hear- 


ings on the Wilson bill, but to goover it as rapidly as’ 


possible and report it to the Senate some day this week. 
It was at first hinted that the committee would give the 
measure a pretty severe overhauling and makeas extensive 
changes in it as Senator Gorman publicly intimated about 
the time the bill passed the House. But later reports go 
to show that the committee will be quite conservative and 
will satisfy itself with comparatively few a!terations. 
Among these, we are told, will be the removal of sugar, 
coal and iron from the free list and the imposition of a 
small duty on each, together with an increase of the tax 
on whisky. What the committee will do with the income 
tax isnot yet clear: but unless considerable changes are 
made in the schedules so as to increase the revenue it is 
difficult to see how it could be eliminated. Theplan of the 
majority is evidently to use all possible baste in pushing 
the bill through the Senate. Tne country will not object 
to this, for it is better to know the worst as soon as possi- 
ble than to be kept in suspense. Very little can be done in 


many lines of business until it is known what the new 
Tariff bill is to be. 


WE are very glad to see that the attempt to rehabilitate 
the lottery in Florida under pretext of its being located in 
Honduras has aroused the indignation of the country. For 
the publication of the facts great credit is due Mr. L. F, 
Metcalf, formerly of The Forum, and now editor of the 
Jacksonville Florida Citizen. Already people are organ- 
izing for the conte~t in Florida and other States; and we 
give our hearty indorsement to the petitions which are be- 
ing circulated that the United States shall prohibit the 
introduction of ‘lottery matter into our territory from 
abroad or its transportation from State to State whether 
by the mails or by express companies or by individuals, 
But the most startling development is one according to 
which the United States Government has been made a 
party to the schemes of the lottery. It seems that those 
who wish to correspond with the lottery company are di- 
rected to send their mail matter to the concern in Hondur- 
as by way of Tampa City, but that by a certain hoodwink- 
ing of the Government, the mail instead of beiny sent to 
Honduras is passed over at Tampa City to the express 
company which is supposed to carry the mails from there 
to Honduras; while in fact they are not transported at 
all to the place to which they are directed but are 
handed over to the officers of the company at Tampa 
City, so that they really do not go out of Florida, We 
cam have little doubt that this will be speedily corrected, 
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-and that Postmaster.General Bissell will not allow the good 


record of our Post Office Department on this subject to be 
smirched. : 


It depends on the angle of vision. Dr. Mayo is delighted 
over the progress of the South in public education. Mr. 
Cable, and Mr. Matthew Gunton, in The Social Economist, 
see the other side. Dr. Mayo says: 


“The same people that turn out by the cityful to build Lee’s 
monument and to bury Davis are taxing themselves for the 
schooling of Negro children as heavily as the millionaires of 
Boston for the education of the children of the Back Bay.” 

Mr. Gunton, quoting Mr. Cable, replies: 

“In Texas a statute making it ‘ the imperative duty of the Leg- 
islature to see to it that all children in the State within the 
scholasticage are, without delay, provided with ample means of 
education,’ has been repealed, and its place taken by an act ap- 
propriating money and 2,090,009 acres of land for the establish- 
ment of the University of Texas and the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, to which Negroes are refused admittance. 
In Arkansas the clause requiring a school in every school district 
has been abolished. North Carolina has a provision that one or 
more public schools in each district shall be maintained at least 
four months a year, the County Commissioner being liable to in- 
dictment if he fails to enforce it. This is a dead letter; many 
schools are not open two months, and the surrounding property 
pays scarcely any school tax at all. In Alabama only the cities 
and larger towns have schoolhouses built. or equipped at public 
cost. A statute in existence here forbids the outlay of more than 
one twenty-fifth part of the school funds for any other purposes 
than payment of teachers. In 1889-90 the total fund provided for 
country children of school age (489,000 in number) amounted to 
sixty-five cents each. With sucha state of affairs the State Au- 
ditor reports a surplus of $500,000 and recommends a reduction 
of taxes!” 

That is certainly enough ; and yet Dr. Mayois not wholly 
wrong. 


THE movement in marriage and divorce legislation in 
1893 was interestingly broucht out in the Annual Report 
of the Divorce Reform League at its annual meeting. 
Notwithstanding the natural disposition to await the 
recommendations of the State Commissions on uniform 
legislation, of which there are now nineteen, representing 
fully one-half the population of the United States, eleven 
States amended their marriage and divorce laws in 1893, 
and almost invariably in the interest of reform. This im- 
provement has been especially noticeable in the West. 
South Dakota can no longer be the resort for easy divorce. 
Colorado, which bas long been notoriously Jax in its 
divorce laws, and the State of Washington, have made de- 
cided improvements. The changes in the law of Colorado 
are worthy of special note. The report says of them: 

“Greater care is prescribed in the personal service of libels for 
divorce on parties without the State, and fifty days’ time are re- 

The details of service by publication must be set 
forth under oath, and careful examination must be made by the 
court of the plaintiff and other witnesses to determine what steps 
are actually taken, etc. Default for non-appearance of the 
defendant is not allowed, and in case of non-appearance the 
court must appoint an attorney to defend, who shall cross- 
examine the witnesses. A jury must be impaneled to try the 
case. The plaintiff, too, must be personally present and bea 
resident and citizen of the State for one year, except in a suit for 
an offense of adultery or cruelty committed within the State, 
and then the trial must take place in the county where the 
offense occurred. 

** All marriage licenses granted henceforth must contain state- 

ments of the fact of a previous divorce, in case there was one, 
and also contain answersto the questions, When, where and on 
what grounds was the divorce granted ?” 
This last provision aims in another way at the object of 
the German law, noted in the Report of the League, which 
requires that the fact and cause of the dissolution of a 
marriage, by either death or divorce, be entered upon the 
-margin of the original record of the marriage. This ren- 
ders bigamies almost impossible. 


.... We are told somewhat magisterially, by The Catholic 
Standard, that we mustn’t, no, no, we mustn’t speak of 
certain members of the Catholic hierarchy and other distia- 
gui-hed ecclesiastics and Jaymen as belonging to the party 
of ‘ Liberal’ Catholics. Such a party. it tell us, has no 
existence in the Catholic Church. We have seen that 
ostrich head buried in the sand before, and we always know 
what to expect, that we are to be told that a Liberal Cath- 
olic is one that does not believe in any religion at all, and 
who thinks that ‘“‘all that is required for the salvation of 
the’soul is to live as best one can.’’ We will uot stickle 
for words. The word Liberal seemed to us the most ap- 
propriate to designate one of the schools in the American 
Catholic Church—that school that emphasizes its sympa- 
thy with American institutions, that does not want the 
‘foreign lining,” and that welcomed the coming of the 
Papal Delegate as a protection against episcopal tyranny. 
If our contemporary will give us another name it will 
suit us just as well. But we want some name to call that 
kind of Catholics by. Shall we say Broad, or American, 
or intelligent ? Anything you please. 

.... That was a curious statement reported a few days 
ago from Columbus, O., that Lewis Redwine, the cashier 
of the Gate City National Bank of Atlanta, who had em- 
bezzled over $100,000 and was placed in the State prison at 
Columbus to serve his sentence, presented a letter of iden- 
tification to the warden from prominent Georgians ,“‘ be- 
speaking for him leniency, and the courtesy due a South- 
ern gentleman.” Had he been a poor porter, white or black, 
that had stolen one hundred dollars he would have re- 
ceived no letter begging for Jeniency on the score of being 
a ‘**Southern gentleman.”’ These petitioners do not seem 
to understand that a gentlemanly character can be for- 
feited by crime. Let us havea new dictionary, informing 
us if a thief is a gentleman, if a forger is a gentleman, if a 
drunkard is a gentleman, if a bank robber is a gentleman, 
if a burglar is a gentleman; and,in order to cover the 
whole ground, let the publisher of said dictionary go the 
whole figure and tell the world ifa murderer, convicted 
and condemned to be hanged, is a gentleman. very 
library will, of ceurse, require such a velume, 
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....Searcely have we received the rews of the occupation 
of Timbuctoo by the French, than the news comes of the 
nearly tot»l destruction of the little column that per- 
formed that feat, they having been surrounded and sur- 
prised by Tuaregs. Butthis does not mean thedestruction 
of the French power in Timbuctoo. A portion of the force 
still occupies that city, and it will certainly be increased, 
Just now, when France is smarting under the kindlier 
relations of Russia and Germany, she is not likely to spare 
anything in her colonial ventures. She is much more likely 
to strengthen herself in the region of Senegal, from which 
she makes connection by way of Timbuctoo with her Alge- 
rian possessions. We need not be surprised if we hear of 
further French advances also in Madagascar. 


... It is offensive to Protestants as it is occasion of scan- 
dal to many Catholicsthat religious papers of the latter 
denomination, advertise liquor and places where it is sold 
in theircolumns. It undonbtedly brings much di-credit 
on the whole Church. Some of the best Catholic news- 
papers strongly condemn the custom; but it is very singu- 
lar that such able and otherwise commendable publica- 
tions as The Philadelphia Catholic Times, edited by the 
scholarly Father Lambert, give prominence to whisky 
advertisements. There is no Protestant paper that would 
publish such things, as there are nodistinctively Protestant 
festivities of colleges or otherwise that would tolerate the 
public use of intoxicants. 


....The Chicago Tribune’s summary for lyncbings dur- 
ing the year 1893 includes two hundred persons that suf- 
fered death by such violence. Of these thirty were whites, 
five Mexicans, seven Indians, and one hundred and fifty 
Negroes, four of them women. The number is one less 
than was reported for 1892. The crimes charged against 
those lynched were: rape 52, murder 57, incendiarism 8, 
and tle rest various miscellaneous crimes. This brings up 
the list to about 2,000 Negro men and women that are 
known to have been shot, hanged or burned to death by 
mobs during the last twelve years. 


....Here is something extraordinary. While the Negro 
Betbany College at Lumberton, N. C., had been scattering 
honorary titles to any one who will take them, and bas 
been practically suppressed for the offense, here we have 
the Great Eastern Association of Georgia (colored Baptist) 
voting the titlesof D.D. and LL.D. to two of its mem- 
bers and publishing the fact officially. We shudder to 
think what the result will be if this example shall prove 
catching and other ecclesiastical bodies of the country 
shall do the same. 


....Is there less sound morality in business and private 
affairs than there used to be? We bave not supposed so, 
but The Catholic Review thinks there is, and that it is due 
to the fact of a neglect in Christian education, combined 
with the kind of secular education given in the public 
schools. We should like to see the evidence of any increase 
of neglect of Christian education and of any lack of good 
moral tone and instruction in the public schools. Our 
observation is that the influence of these schools is becom- 
ing better all the time. 


....The police census of this city shows 48,781 families 
whose breadwinners are out of employment. They repre- 
sent 206,701 persons. Of these families 39,311 needed assist- 
ance,while 9,470 replied Noto the question. While the num- 
ber is not as large as has been asserted, yet it is so great as 
to show that speedy action should be taken for their help, 
and that it is desirable that the present financial uncer- 
tainty in reference to tariff legislation should come to an 
end as soon as possible. 


.... After the unmeasured attacks of the Catholic papers 
on the A. P. A. for its circulation of unfounded slanders, 
it is decidedly surprising to find in so decent a paper as 
The Catholic Review, supposed to be intelligent, an article 
declaring, with specificaticns, that in Freemason lodges 
Satan is invoked and adored. The evidence given is of a 
most ridiculous and profane sort, and thearticle itself is 
nothing less than disgraceful. 


.... Tbe New York City Hall is one of the most interest- 
ing historic buildings in the country, and it is certainly a 
pity to have it destroyed or moved. We most heartily ap- 
prove a proposition to bave the law so amend d as to allow 
the new City Hall to be built elsewhere, the old one to be 
retained, and the very little breatbiug place which we have 
in the lower part of this city to be preserved as a public 
park. 


.... The Christian Guide, a paper published for the Dis- 
ciples, says that ‘‘nothiog could exceed the absurdity” of 
the name “ Baptists and Disciples,’’ proposed for the two 
denominations if they become one. It is absurd, of course ; 
but some such name would be necessary on accovnt of 
‘hardness of heart.”” Perhaps in a few years one or other 
member of the designation could be dropped. 


....The gamut of new theological speculations has not 
been entirely run through. We have lately received the 
offer of an article for publication, the »urpose of which is 
to show that the Bible does not provide any place in 
Heaven for women, but that God has provided for women 
a Heaven separate from man’s. Next! 


....An earnest of the fight against the confirmation of 
Mr. Peckham for the vacancy on the supreme bench, is the 
action of the Committee in reporting the nomination with- 
out recommendation. The contest between President and 
Senators is a sort of game in ** peanut’’ politics, 


....Mr, Chauncy M. Depew says the Wilson bill “ dis- 
turbs business without changing either the policy or the 
principles of the past.” He calls it a “ singular mixture of 
high protection for interests too powerful to be attacked 
and lew duties or none for weaker ones.”’ , 
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FOLLOWING UP THE ONTARIO PROHIBITION 
VICTORY. 


BY W. H, WITHROW, D.D. 


THE advocates of the total prohibition of the liquor traf- 
fic in Ontario were so encouraged by the plebiscite taken 
on ths first of January that they determined to follow up 
their victory by immediate action. A convention in To- 
ronto was therefore called for February 6th. Over fifteen 
hundred delegates were present from almost every county 
in the province, six of whom came five hundred miles from 
the Algoma district. This was an increase of 50 per cent. 
on the very enthusiastic convention of October, 1893. Cath- 
olic and Protestant, black and white, Anglican and Salva- 
tiou Army, with a strong contingent of the W.C. T. U- 
ard radical woman suffrage people sank their minor dif- 
ferences in the common cause of immediate prohibition. 

A strong deputation of nearly one hundred waited upon 
the Ontario Government, asking a definite assurance from 
the Government as to its policy with reference to the ques- 
tion of Probibitiov, and were received by all the Ministers 
of the Crown in the city. Sir Oliver Mowat, the veteran 
Premier, assured the deputation that he recognized the 
importance of the Prohibition vote, representing nearly 
two-tbirds of the entire vote polled. He had no disposition 
to minimize that expression of opinion. He had already, 
in concert with the Premier of the Dominion, submitted 
the case of the jurisdiction of the Province of 
Ontario in the matter of Prohibition to the Su- 
preme Court of the Dominion, before which it would 
be argued this month; and steps were taken immediately 
to present the question to the Privy Council in Eng- 
land. He gave the deputation the definite promise that so 
soon as the judici»] decision was arrived at, if within the 
jurisdiction of the Ontario Government, he would at the 
following session, if still in power, bring in a bill for the 
total probibition of the manufacture, importation and sale 
of liquorin the province. If this were not within its juris- 
diction he would bring in such a bill for the restriction of 
the liquor traffic as was within his power, unless such leg- 
islation should be found not in the interest of temperance. 

This pledge was received with the greatest gratification 
by the convention. The question of Prohibition is now 
within the sphere of practical politics. In the general 
election, tobe held shortly, the Ootario Government will 
appeal to the country as pledged to Prohibition. 

The Convention aiso appointed a deputation to wait upon 
the Dominion Government to urge the adoption of a pro- 
hibitory law for the entire country. A strong protest was 
entered agaiust the conclusion of the proposed treaty with 
France favoring the introduction of French wines, as ad- 
verse to the interests of temperance and as restrainiug the 
power of the Government in case of prohibitory enactment. 

It is felt that a long step has been taken toward the 
abolition from the Dominion of the legalized liquor traffic. 
Nova Scotia, and it is expected the Province of Quebec, 
will shortly take a plebiscite on this question. 

TORONTO. 





THE BROOKLYN REVIVAL. 


THE fifth week of the special revival serviccs in Brook- 
lyn closed with attanksgiving and jubilee service in the 
large hail of the Young Men’s Christian Association last 
Saturday. During these weeks hundreds of converts have 
beev made, many churches have received large accessions, 
and there is the outlook for still greater good to come in 
the future. As always in sucn cases it is impossible as yet 
accurately to estimate the results. The best are often not 
tobe tabulated at all. The gathering together in mutually 
strengthening work of the different churches is, in itself, 
a blessing whose results can scarcely be estimated, 

One of the most beneficial effects of these services has 
been seen in the rou-ing of interest in the subject of 
temperance. Almost every speuker seemed tobe impressed 
with the special necessi y in this line and the feeling that 
the stirring of religious life was the ouly way of meeting 
and overcoming the terriblecurse. Instance after instance 
war given of the way in which the rum traffic in Brooklyn 
itself bad eaten into the life of some of the best people; 
how man after man who had declared that he had no inter- 
est in it was compelled by personal experience of its ruin 
to take an interest. 

Perhaps the most interesting single event during the 
week was the attendance on Tuesday of Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey. Mr. Moody has not conducted revival serv- 
ices in Brooklyn since 1875, when he preached daily in the 
Clermont Avenue Rink for nearly a month, and officiated 
at the pra\ er-meetings in the Tabernacle on Schermerhorn 
Street. Then, also, Mr. Sankey was with him, leading a 
choir of 250 voices. On last Tnesday, loug before the hour 
of opening the doors of Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, the street was blocked with people waiting to 
euter, and very few minutes passed before every seat in the 
church, except the few rows in front reserved for pastors 
and reporters was occupied. Then came the filling of the 
aisles with chairs, and soon every available space of stand- 
ivg room was taken. Still thecrowds came, and word was 
given that the neighboring Hanson Place Baptist Church 
was open for an overflow meeting which would be addressed 
by Mr. Moody at the conclusion of his discourse in 
Dr. Gregg’s church. Mr. Sankey led the _ singing, 
introducing it with the solo: “‘When the mists have 
rolled away,” sung with all his old-time sweetness 
and power, and then Mr. Moody came to the 
front of the platform. He told of the deep interest he had 
felt in the work in Brooklyn, while he himself was leading 
services in Providence. Scarcely a day passed that some- 
thing was not said about it and the great work going on, 
His address was on the subject of the Holy Ghost as a per- 

sonal spirit, carrying conviction to the bearts of the uncon- 
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giving liberty to church and persons, freeing ministers 
from the fret and worry that is the real cause of their 
breaking down. No minister, he said, breaks down from 
overwork ; it is because they preach without liberty. When 
a man is full of the Spirit he never has trouble with the 
Bible. More heresy is caused, he said, by people trying to 
guide themselves without the Holy Spirit than we can 
begin to calculate. In the Hanson Place church Mr. Moody 
gave an object lesson with the aid of a tumbler and pitcher 
of water, claiming that people say they cannot fill them- 
selves full of the grace of God because they first have to 
empty themselves of the substances already in them. This 
is as great a mistake as it would be to suppose that water 
could not be poured into a glass until the air was taken 
out ; pour the water in and the air goes. 

Mr. Moody’s addresses and Mr. Sankey’s singing seemed 
to give a new impulse tothe work ; for the remainder of the 
week was, if possible, more intense in its interest than even 
the preceding days, and when the time came on Saturday 
for the service of thanksgiving there was but one feeling 
as the different pastors and workers gathered. There were 
thanks to those who had joined so nobly in the services— 
the evangelists, the singers, the trustees of the churches, 
the officers of the Association and the public press, for the 
generous amount of space given to the reports of the meet- 
ings. Scarcely any better illustration can be given of the 
general interest in such services than the fact that where- 
ever they are conducted the public press manifests its in- 
terest in them by full reports. This is true not merely of 
local papers but of the great metropolitan dailies in our 
largest cities. Preachers and evangelists are learning, too, 
that many are reached through these columns whoseatten- 
tion would never be attracted by the services alone. 

Amid all the rejoicing, however, there was the feeling 
that the work which has been done is but the preparation 
for a still greater work with perhaps less of outward show, 
but not less of earnest labor. The great meetings will be 
discontinued, but there is scarcely a church which has been 
interested in them that will not carry on the work in some 
form orother. The noon meetings at the Association Hall 
will be continued each day in the lecture room, conducted 
by the Rev. George C. Needham, s0 long as the attendance 
warrants it. Should the attendance increase they may be 
held again in the large hall. Many of the different churches 
also will continue to hold meetings with the assistance of 
some of the evangelists. The Rev. A. C. Dixon told how 
the influence had extended to other places, to Newark, 
where a revival had been started. He read a letter from 
the ministers in Amherst, Mass., urging him to come 
there and take charge of a revival among the college stu- 
dents and toid how a wealthy man in New York had been 
mapping out such a campaign,and that he was to com- 
mence noon meetings in Association Hall on Twenty-third 
Street, this week, and eveaing meetings in the Calvary 
Baptist Church. 

There was perhaps no happier man in the whole commu- 
nity than Dr. Gregg. To his inspiring leadership much of 
the success of the Central Committee was due. It was a 
marvelous fact which he made known that in all the meet- 
ings held by that committee, there had never been a 
divided vote. A significant comment this, and one which 
might well be noted by those who seek the union of the 
Churches. Leaving denominational differences aside, over- 
looking doctriuat peculiarities, these men were heart and 
soul interested in simple evangelistic work. Thus Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Baptists and others found themselves 
aunit. Could this spirit extend througheut the country 
there would belittle need of couferences to promote Church 
unity. That is already, for all intents and purposes, au 
accepted fact in Brooklyn, and it may be an accepted fact 
elsewnere if the same means are only used. 


> 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 








REPORTS have come from Rome that Cardinal Ledo- 
chowski will resign his office as. Prefect of the Propa- 
ganda, on account of differences as to the Vatican’s policy 
toward France. 


.... We have the authority to state that the report pub- 
lished in the papers that Prof. C. A. Briggs had given in 
his resignation at Union Seminary and that it had been 
accepted is ‘a baseless fabrication.” 


.... The Moody and Sankey revival services in Washing- 
ton were opened in Convention Hall, February 7th, under 
the most favorable auspices. The huge auditorium was 
crowded, and hundreds were turned away. 


... Something a little unusual among Protestants was 
the holding lately of a ‘ retreat” in Westfield, N. J., by the 


ministers connected with the New Jersey Congregational ~ 


Conference. Some twenty ministers were in attendance, 
and there was one public evening meeting, the private 
meetings for spiritual instruction occupying the day. 


....The American Baptist Missionary Union reports that 
the outlook is not bright. February and March are the 
best months of the year, and last year $350,000 was re- 
ceived at this time. This year there must be an advance, 
$460,000 being required by the Istof Aprilif there is to be 
no deficiency. Up tu February 1st the total receipts were 
only $106,000. 


....The Rev. George Douglas, D.D., died in Montreal, 
Canada, last week after along illness. He was a very 
prominent minister of the Methodist Church of Canada. 
For many years he has been blind, and has had a wide repu- 
tation as the ‘“‘Blind Man Eioquent.’”’ He attended the 
Ecumenical Methodist Copfereuce at Washington in 1891 
and delivered one of his notable orations. 


....A curious scene was witnessed in St. Paul’s Catholic 
Churchin Brooklyn last Sunday at the ten o’clock mass, 
when Father McDonald made a ferocious attack upon his 
superior, Father Hill, and knocked him down, severely in- 
juring him, thus interrupting the ceremony and scandaliz- 
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ing thelarge congregation. Father McDonald was removed. 
He is believed to be suffering from an attack of iusanity. 


-...The statement has been authorized by the Vatican 
that the Papal Encyclical, in regard to the union of the 
Western and Eastern Churches, will be published early in 
March. The Pope traces the attempts to secure a union, 
indicates the political and theological obstacles, and de- 
clares himself strongly in favor of keeping intact the rites, 
prerogatives, autonomy and discipline of the Eastern 
Church, for the Papacy, tho universal, is not Latin. 


..-- Bishop Bonacum (Roman Catholic), of Lincoln, Neb., 
has been on trial in a civil court on charges preferred 
against him by a priest of his diocese. In the trial Father 
Phelan, editor of The Western Watchman, of St. Louis, 
took a prominent part against the bishop. The bishop’s 
case bas been dismissed, and now he has served notice on 
Father Phelan to appear before Vicar-General Hartig, of 
the Lincoln diocese, to answer charges brought against 
him by the bishop. 


....The American Board reports as receipts for January, 
$75,836, as against $93,588 for January, 1893. The loss is al- 
most entirely in legacies, which fell from $35,036 to $17,794. 
The total receipts for the five months of this financial year 
have been $279,384, against $284,z29, for the corresponding 
period of last year. This includes, however, $29,085 for the 
Debt, so that the amount available is $206,596. The total 
loss in regular receipts has been: donations, $9,304; lega- 
cies, $24,626 ; total, $33,930. 


vate According to the official report, 139 members of the 
new Germano Parliament are Catholics, of whom 95 are 
members of the Center or Catholic Party. Of the others, 
several are Conservatives, 19 are Poles, 1 an anti-Semite, 
and 4, strangely enough, are Social Democrats. The 
religious preferences of the Social Democrats are interest- 
ing reading. Altho they have officially declared religion 
to be ‘‘a purely private affair,’ not at all connected with 
their program, yet nearly every member reports himself 
as the adherent’ of some religious belief. One says he is 
**Old Catholic,” four others that they “have been bap- 
tized Catholics’; twelve call themselves ‘‘ Dissenters’’; 
three state that they are ‘‘ without religion’; eight say 
they are ‘“‘ without any confession’’; five report themselves 
as ‘‘free religionists’”; five say they are ** Evangelical’; 
one that he is ‘‘ Evangelical Lutheran,” and one that 
he is ‘‘ Lutheran.” 


....As an illustration of how the finances of the Catho- 
lic Church in this city ate managed, we may take the pub- 
lished balance sheet of St. Theresa’s Church, in this city, 
which The Catholic Herald calls a graud exhibit. It is in 
a portion of the city where there was once considerable 
Catholic wealth, but from which everythicg has now gone 
uptown, and where the people are poor. The receipts dur- 
ing the past year for its own expenses were $23,840, Of 
this the basket collections were $4,885, envelop collections 
$1,628, pew rents $1,177, and seats at masses $7,931. The 
latter comes from the five cents which every one who at- 
tends the mass is expected to put in the basket as he enters 

~ the building. There are also $6,264 from the rents of prop- 
erty, as the church found itself obliged to purchase con- 
siderable property around the church, rented to occupants, 
to prevent its falling into the hands of Jews. This money 
is spent as follows: $2,500 for the salaries of four clergy- 
men, $1,633 for the choir, $2,224 for repairs, etc., $1,889 for 
the maintenance of clergymen, $3,064 for salaries of the 
Christian Brothers teaching in the boys’ school and for 
other expenses of the school, $2,400 for the salaries of the 
teaching nuns, and $1,207 for lay teachers. The rest gues 
mainly for interest on mortgages and minor expenses. 
Besides this $3.38L was collected for charitable purposes 
and expended outside of the church. 

....-The revival services conducted by Dr. L. W. Mun- 
hall and Mr. Chester Birch in Bay City, Michigan, 
during the month of January, were very successful. 
Interest in the services increased steadily from the be- 
ginning. The wholecity was stirred as never before in its 
history: ‘The great religious awakening was the topic of 
conversation on the streets, in stores and offices, and in the 
homes of the people. Men: and women, business and pro- 
fessionai men, clerks and mechanics, children and youth, 
were reached by God’s truth and won for Christ. ‘wo 
meetings for men alone were held on Sabbath afternoons, 
at whicn Dr. Manhall spoke with great plainness on Per- 
sonal Parity. Thursday, January 16th, was observed as a 
Day of Prayer. More than 350 places of business were closed 
from 10 A.M. until noon. Men of ali creeds and of no creed, 
Protestants, Roman Catholics and Hebrews, joined in this 
movement. Merchants, manufacturers, lawyers, and even 
saloon keepers, closed their offices and stores, and with 
their employés attended the service held at 10 A.M. Oneo 
the interesting features was the very full reports published 
by the daily press, resulting in several cases in the conver- 
sion of those who did not attend the meetings. On one 
Sunday, two weeks after the close of the meetings, 634 
persons were received into the membership of seven of 
the churches, while the others received enough to make 
the total not far from 1,000 ; and there were others who 
desired to join. The revival has been without parallel in 
the history of the city. 

....1t is not surprising that The Sun,of this city,which is 
the chief organ of Tammany Hall, should also be the chief 
secular organ of that wing in the Roman Catholic Church 
which is in closest alliance with Tammany and is repre- 
sented by Archbishop Corrigan. Hence thereis some sig- 
nificance in an editoriat in The Sun of last Saturday, 
which occupies more than three columns with an attack in 
which there is but the slighest disguise of hostility to the 
Apostolic Delegate Satolli. After some preliminary rej 
marks on the danger to orderly government of the Church 
by malignant attacks from within as well as without the 
Church, The Sun proceeds to declare that there is not a 
shred of truth in the reports emanating from a hostile lit- 
erary bureau ip Rome, to the effect that there bad been 
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sent to Rome documents proving Archbishop Corrigan’s 
hostility to Satolli, and that as a consequence the Arch- 
bishop had been summoned to Rome. The Sun declares 
that these documents really bave reference to an article 
which originally appeared in its columns, signed we * 
Catholic American,” and it states most unqualifiedly that 
the Archbishop bad not the remotest connection with that 
article. The Sun then goes on to justify its former corre- 
pordent’s criticism of Archbishop Satolli’s administration. 
It says that the American Church had been wisely and 
brilliantly governed, that Satolli came unknown and un- 
able to speak our language, hut was received with honor 
on account of his credentials. 

“While all were pondering as to the purpose of the sudden 
mission of Monsignor Satolli, it was announced that, disregard- 
ing all that had gone before, ignoring the existence of the 
Archbishop of this diocese,and overturning abruptly the de- 
cision of the Propaganda, he [Satolli] had, as an act of unsparing 
absolutism, restored Dr. McGlynn to the priesthood, removing 
every obstacle, unconditionally; and that McGlynn had been 
taken into high favor as an apparently persecuted priest. The 
supreme authority thus exercised, in disregard of the precedents 
and the established rule of centuries, was a shock like a light- 
ning stroke, and was felt through the whole body of the Church 
to the utmost extremity in every part. MeGlynm’s attacks on 
the Pope and the local administration her had been so personal, 
so offensive, and so aggravated, as well as so recent, that it may 
be truly said his triumph was a general humiliation of the Cath- 
olic Church of America.” 

As a result of this victory ot Dr. McGlynn we are told: 

“Rebellious priests, in a condition of passive disaffection, be- 
came open intheir resistance to authority and defiant of their 
superiors. There was, in truth, no subordinate authority; all 
the ancient landmarks of government were trampled down.” 
Then followed the article in The Sun criticising Satolli, 
and soon after Satolli came to this city, and was honored 
by the Archbishop in a great public function, in which was 
proclaimed hearty submission to the authority of the Pope 
and his delegate ; and The Sun adds what will be news to 
the public: 

“We believe a change of policy was ultimately adopted in the 

administration of Monsignor Satolli, by which the ancient au- 
thority of the bishops was restored, and the authority of the 
Propaganda recognized, measurably, at jeast.” 
By this is meant that the autocratic power of Satolli was 
practically reduced, and peace was restored by the recog- 
nition of the rights of the Archbishop as against the inter- 
ference of the Delegate. But now, it proceeds to say, this 
peace sees to be broken by a new series of attacks ema- 
nating from a cabal at Rome, which it believes will utterly 
fail ; and it concludes with the following hope: 

“Obviously, it would be a boon to the Church in the United 

States to be once morein its regular order of progression; to 
have the authority of the Propaganda, so successfully exerted 
from the foundation of the faith in this country, again recog- 
nized ; the jurisdictional power of the bishops, which has existed 
from the third century of the Christian era, restored.” 
This means simply that those represented by this article 
desire the mission of the Apostolic Delegate to come to an 
end, and the old authority of the bishops restored, subject 
only to appeal to the distant Propaganda at Rome, to 
which it is impossible for most priests, if they feel them- 
selves aggrieved, to appeal or carry witnesses. Of course 
an autocratic bishop wants no papal representative here to 
whom appeal can be made. We cannot tell how much reli- 
ance is to be put on telegrams from Rome, sent by parti- 
sans on either side ; but the Jast one published asserts that 
the Pope has finally concluded to give his full support to 
Satolli. 








Archeological. 
AN INTERESTING DISCOVERY IN ATHENS. 


BY PROF. RICHARD PARSONS, 


THE new year bas early crowned the German Archeolog- 
ical Institute with a significant victory. To understand 
its importance it is necessary to recall the results of the 
excavations begun some two years ago in the southwest- 
ern partof the city of Athens. The most careless tourist 
could bardly fail to observe the immense piles of earth 
stretching fora quarter of a mile aloug the beautiful road- 
way which separates the Acropolis and Areopagus on the 
east from the Pnyx and Hill of the Nymphs on the west. 
The excavations were begun below the Observatory on the 
the last-named hill, and have reached a point west of the fa- 
mous Propylea. In their progress the ancient street which 
led up to the Propylea was uncovered. This old street 
consists of a narrow lane, varying from twelve to fifteen 
feet in width and ‘slightly inclined to the present street, 
which, of course, it passes beneath. The marks of the 
ancient wagon-wheels are sometimes sunk several inches 
into the stbnes. Rough projections from the ancient walls 
protected the houses from the wagons. 

The foundation walls, as shown by the inscriptions and 
other evidence, belonged to shops, dwellings, temples and 
taverns, and are of various ages, as is shown by the mate- 
rial and workmarship. One inscription, at least, dates 
from the sixth century B.c. Two of the houses contain 
records of mortgages chiseled into the stone, replacing ear- 
lier mortgages which had been chiseled out. Altars, wells 
and cisterns are numerous. But the immediate object of 
the excavation was not to reveal the appearance of an an- 
cient Greek street, which seems to have resembled the 
streets of Pompeii ina remarkable manner. The purpose 
was to determine some matters of Athenian topography, 
among which was the most interesting and long-dicussed 
question of the place of the Enneakrounos, or nine- 
mouthed public fountain. Pansanias, the earliest Baede- 
ker whose work has come down to us, placed the Ennea- 
krounos near the(old)Odeum. The position of both struc- 
tures had been referred by eminent archeologists to the 
Tlissus River. Dr. Dérpfeld, however, has always claimed 
that both structures stood west of the Acropolis. 

The excavations have brought to view a very extensive sys- 
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tem of water works leading from the rock-hewn ehambers in 
the Pnyx toward the Kerameikos, or pottery market. These 
conduits, however, belong to Roman times. A much more 
interesting discovery was the finding of an immense aque- 
duct which supplied the Euneakrounos with water. This 
aqueduct is built of Kara limestone and is known, from the 
Z shaped clamps used in binding the stones, to have been 
constructed about the time of Peisistratos. As the Greeks 
used no mortar in their masonry, their work differs widely 
from the later cemented work of the Romans, noticed in 
the later structures. The general course of this aqueduct 
is from a point north of east. After following this aque- 
duct up for a considerable distance it disappeared sud- 
denly, not the slightest trace of it remaining. Dr. Dérp- 
feld was unshaken in his theory that it had been con- 
structed to re-enforce the failing supply by conducting 
water to the Euneakrounos. It was bis conviction that 
somewhere between the street and the Acropolis the same 
aqueduct would be found, and fresh excavations were begun 
toward the Acropolis. On January 10th the aqueduct was 
again found, consisting now of-large terra-cotta plates. 
Two plates, with such curvature that six would make 
acircle, came together above and rested upon aconcave tile 
below large enough to allow easy passage for one person. 
The hight of the tiled portion is about four feet. Dr. Dérp- 
feld passed up the aqueduct for a distance of twenty meters 
and found it still higher in some places. This discovery 
shows that the aqueduct almost certainly comes from the 
llissus by way of the south side of the Acropolis, and is in 
all probability the aqueduct struck in the Rings garden at 
a depth of thirteen meters. The aqueduct is affirmed by 
Dr. Dérpfeld to bear a very close resemblance to the ancient 
conduits of Megara, Samos and Corinth. The tiles or 
terra-cotta plates are more recent, and indicate a repara- 
tion not earlier than the fourth century before Christ. Tbe 
discovery lifts a long-discussed problem far toward solu- 
tion. It is improbable that any one will longer doubt that 
the Euneakrounos was situated at the extremity of this 
feeder. It should be added that Dr. Dirpfeld found stones 
built into foundations along the street which, from their 
water-worn appearance and peculiar shape, he assigns to 
that structure, and certainly with a high degree cf proba- 
bility. 
ATHENS, GREECE. 


Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 25TH. 
TRIAL OF ABRAHAWM’S FAITH.—GEN. 22: 1-13. 














GOLDEN TEXT.—By faith Abraham, when be was tried, 
offered up Isaac —HEB. 11: 17. ; 

NotEs.—The chief difficulty about this lesson comes from 
the vastly higher moral plane to which Christianity bas 
lifted usabove the times of Abrabam. To usit seems so 
abhorrent that a father should offer up bis son that we can 
hardly conceive God as commanding it. Nothing could 
persuade us to believe that God could now require such a 
thing. But we must consider how different were the ideas 
of the times. Abraham was not shocked at the idea of a 
human sacrifice, and that of a son. The custom was fa- 
miliar in the East. We have stories of such sacrifices 
among the nations about; and even among the Israelites 


Jephtha thought it a duty to sacrifice his daughter. 


Especially did it seem right to offer to one’s god his choic- 
est possession, his eldest sou; and even in the Mosaic law 
it was provided that the first born of cattle were to be 
offered, and that the first born of a family was to be re- 
deemed-by an animal sacrifice. Later human sacrifice 
was not practiced by the Jews, but there was no principle 
against it, and only the grace of Jehovah was supposed to 
have accepted an animal sacrifice for that of the first 
born. *‘ After these things.’—We are not told just 
when it was, only that Isaac was old enough to carry the 
wood. “The land of Moriah.’’—Moriah was probably 
one of the hills on which Jerusalem was built later. In- 
deed, Jerusalem was then’a small town.——* Saddled his 
ass.”""—People generally walked, or rode on an ass, Ap- 
parently there was one ass only, for tbe load of wood. 
‘* The fire.”’—In those days fire was carefully preserved, as 
it was obtained by laborious friction.——-~-“‘ Built the al- 
tar.”’—Of rough stones and earth. * Bound Isaac.”’— 
Altho old enough to resist or escape, Isaac had learned 
that pareats have right of life and death over children, 
and submitted. 

Instruction. God, we are told, “did prove Abraham.” 
The word “‘ prove’’ is better than the word *‘ tempt,”’ of the 
Old Version. God does not try to lead any man into sin; 
but he allows us all to be put in places that will try or 
prove our character, so that we ourselves and the world 
may know what is in us. If a chance comes to steala 
dime when no one knows it, then that is God’s testing of 
our character, as truly as when Abraham was tested. 

This proving, or testing, goes on all the while. When- 
ever we say an unkind word our temper is tested and fails. 
If we neglect our studies our faithfulness and diligence is 
tested and fails. Weareall Abrahams, if, when occasion 
comes to shirk duty, we yet are willing to perform it. 

All things are given us of God, and he has the right to 
withdraw them. He often is compelled, under the laws of 
the world, its laws of health, for example, to take our 
Isaacs from us; and he does not always find a ram in the 
thicket to take their place. A child is taken sick and dies, 
God has taken him. Can we be as submissive as Abraham 
was? 

We may begin to measure the progress the world has 
made since Abraham’s time by the way we have changed 
our ideas as to human life. God could not now give such 
a command as was given to Abraham. We do not now 
suppose that a parent has the right over a child’s life, 
nor that human sacrifice can possible be pleasing to God. 

When Abraham had a painful duty to perform he started 
about it early. To be sure that was the pleasantest time 
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to travel; but he did not think of putting off his duty. If 
a hard lesson is to be learned, do it speedily, and play 
afterward. 

The chief lesson of this story is that of unquestioning 
obedience to God. What he commands we must do, what- 
ever the difficulty or danger. Duty is king. 

But the lesson which the New Testament draws from the 
story isthat of faith. It seemed as if to obey was to frus- 
trate God’s own promise, that ‘“‘in Isaac shall thy seed 
be called.””> But tho Isaac was the child of the promise, 
Abraham was ready to believe that somehow God would 
keep his promise. So now God can always be trusted that 
he will provide for his children. Even if they go through 
fire and death, he will sustain them and bring them into 
his glory. 

In the very extremity, when the knife was raised, came 
the deliverance. That is God’s goodness. But in our trial 
the deliverance may not come; the dear one may be taken 
away. Even so, God can give strength to bear it. 








Ministerial 3 Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BERGSTROM, Israet, Mankato, Minn., resigns. 
BUTTON, A. R., Cascade, Ia., resigns. 
CARSON, A. B., Junction City, Kan, called to Falls City, Neb. 
GALLAGHER, J. T., rec. recently, Berlin, D1. 
LANDIS, D. R., Pierre, S. D., called to Jefferson, Ia. 
WILDER, C.S., Milltown, N. B., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 
Aliana. HoRATIO, ord. January 23d, Houghton and Kirkland, 

ash. 


BLACK, J.C. (Christian), Yellow Springs, O., called to Park Ave. 
ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BRAY. Henry E., North Leominster, accepts call to Rutland, 
it. 


BURNABY, Sipney A,., inst. January 30th, Southbridge, Mass. 
CASE, Brrt F., ord. January 16th, Kiantone, N. Y. 
COOLIDGE, Amos H., Leicester, Mass., resigns. 

COOK, CHARLEs H., Billings, Mont., resigns. 


CUSHMAN, CrArzgs E., Chicago Sem., accepts call to White 
Cioud, Kan. 


DAVIS, Ernest C., Post Mills and West Fairlee, Vt., resigns. 
EATON, SAMUEL, accepts call to Hillsboro Center, N. H. 


EVANS, Davin E., Mont Clare, accepts call to Cable and Far- 
low Grove, Ill. 


EVERT, Henry S., Leona, accepts call to Lenora and Wake- 
man, Kan. 


FLINT, Wictram H., Cedar Springs, called to Saranac and 
South Boston, Mich. 


GRISWOLD, A. L.,(U. B.), called to Grandville, Fisher’s Station 
and Byron, Mich. : 


HOUSE, Etwi1n L., inst. January 3lst, Attleboro, Mass. 
JONES, WILLIAM O., Jackson, accepts call to Glen Roy, O. 
LAMPHEAR, W. F.. ord. January 30th, Masonville, Ia. 
LEAVITT, GzorGE R., Plymouth ch., Cleveland, O., resigns. 


ow “apni Rospert J., Creston, lL, aocepts call to Lebanon , 
oO. 


MILLER, Frank A., Normal, IIl., resigns. 


NICHOLS, Joun T., Pataha, accepts call to Edgewater ch., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Par. Robert, ord. January 26th, Brandon and Springvale, 
Is, 


ROBLEE, Henry S., Charlotte, called to Hancock, Mich. 
SAER, J. B., Brookline, Mass., accepts call to Cornish, Me. 
SCOTFORD, Henry C., Loda, IIl., resigns. 

SKEELS, Henry M., Whitewater, Col., resigns. 
SPENCER, Joun A., ord. January 24th, Weiser, Idaho. 
STONE, IRA D., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Plainfield, 11. 
TRACY, ISAAC B., Ivanhoe, III., resigns. 


THRALL, J. BRAINERD, Boston, Mass., called to Wasbing- 
ton, Conn. 


WEIMER, Mornison, Sedgwick, Kan., withdraws resignation. 
WELLS, GeorGE W., Ottawa, Kan., accepts call to Fitchville 
and North Fairfield, O. 
PRBSBYTERIAN. 


BAKER, E. P., Black Hills, S. D., accepts call to Rushville, Neb. 
BARR, L. W., Bellaire, O., accepts call to Fairmont, W. Va. 
COFFMANYN, L. M., Chicago, called to Assumption, Il. 
EDWARDS, Regs W., Dayton, called to Ottawa, O. 


GREEN, E. W., Logan, Utah, accepts call to Oskaloosa and 
Perry, Kan. 


HILLMAN, Jamrs W., Mattituck, N. Y., has been appointed 


y 


post chaplain, U.S. A. 
JENKINSON, H. S., South Chicago, called to the Scotch ch., 
South Englewood, Il. 


LAVERTY, F. L., Los Angeles, called to San Diego, Cal. 
LYMAN, B., Bad Axe, Mich., accepts call to Eagle Pass, Tex. 
McMILLAN, E. M., Gibson City, Ill, called to Jackson, Mich. 
MITCHELMORE, C. H., Ansley, accepts call to Genoa, Neb. 
PLATTER, D. E., St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to Rockford, Il. 
RALSTON, J. H., Hobart, N. Y., called to Natrona, Penn. 
SKINNER, J. R., Newton, Ill., accepts call to Rockport, Ind. 
STEWART, Wm. E., Mingo Junction, O., accepts call to Alex- 
andria, Penn. 
STUCKENBEBG, J. H. W., Luth., Am. ch., Berlin, Germany, 
resigns. 
Se E. W., Marengo, Ill., accepts call to Jamestown, 


TODD, M. E., Dabugque, Ia., accepts call to Monticello, Tb. 
TRESSLER, Marrtrn L., inst. recently Cincinna‘i, O. 
Caepees: J. B., inst. February lst, Musconetconga Valley, 


WHITE. M. T. A., Oakland, accepts call to Oakdale, Hickman 
and Montevideo, Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BATES, W. H., Pres., Phelps, accepts call to Ref. Dutch ch., 
Rochester, N.Y. 
BOICE, J. Y., Ref. Pres., Second ch., called to First ch., Phila- 
deiphia, Fenn. 
BUTLER, W. M., United Pres., Martin, Mich., accepts call to 
Cadiz, O. 


CARNAHAN, A. E., Cumb. Pres., Union, Neb., resigns. 
CROTHERS, S. M., Unit., St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
ENNIS, Howarp W., Ref. Dutch, Newton, N. Y., called to 
Western Pres. ch., Washington, D. C. 
FIFE, E. E., United Pres., India, accepts call to Lincoln, Neb. 
EAST, CHARLES, Univ., Canton, called to North Montpelier, Vt. 
GILLESPIE, R. H., Free Bap., Odessa, N. Y., resigns. 
HAMMOND, E., Univ., inst. January 21st, Plainfield, Ml. 
KENYON, E. W., Free Bap., ord. recently Elmira, N. Y. 
KETROW, Joan A.., Ref. Ger., Fostoria, O., resigns. 
LEIGHTON, G. E., Univ., Tufts College, accepts call to West- 
brook, Me. 
QUIMBY, I. P., Univ., Winchester, N. H., accepts call to South 
Boston, Mass. : 
SHATTUOK, O. S., Adventist, Newburyport. Mass., resigns. 
WEBER, Jacon, Ref. Dutch, New Brooklyn, called to East 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 
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Missions. 
MORE MISSIONARIES WANTED. 


‘Condoning Heathenism. 


ENCOURAGEMENT IN JAPAN. 


Railway Missions. 


A CONTRAST IN ASSAM. 





Missionary Neighbors. 


CHINA. 


IMMEDIATE WANTS IN OUR SHANSI FIELD. 





BY THE REV. J. B. THOMPSON, 


Missionary of the American Board. 





FIrst, we want a physician for T’aiku. Here some con- 
secrated medical man will find a golden opportunity to do 
a splendid work for the Master. He would speedily have 
a hospital crowded with patients, most of whom. would be 
glad to listen to the Word of Life, and some of whom 
would take the Word into their hearts and carry it back 
to their homes. There cannot be a more blessed work than 
that which a devoted physician can do in China. 

2. Two young ladies are needed in schools already com- 
menced. Itis found that the regular work in the elemen- 
tary schools can be done better by ladies than by men, 
thus saving the time of the men for work which ladies in 
China cannot do. Ladies can in these schools lay broad 
and sure foundations for the future Church in China. Day 
schools are virtually Bible schools held through all the 
week. It is impossible to overestimate the value of this 
school work, especially when it is followed by systematic 
visiting of the homes. 

3. The work needs two more missionary families at once. 
We cannot otherwise follow up the openings now before 
us. Even with these new missionaries we should be weak- 
handed for some time tocome. Some of the older mem- 
bers of the mission must soon be granted a furlough ; but 
while they are absent certain sections of their fields will 
be left unattended. It cannot be otherwise. The major- 
ity of missionaries would gladly stay on, but it is not pru- 
dent to do so. Two physicians lately said that all mission- 
aries ought to be granted a furlough after seven years of 
service. The English Baptist Missionary Society has de- 
cided that missionaries do better work when required to 
take a furlough after eight years of wear and tear on the 
field. 

.J6n Ts’un, Shansi, 


CONDONING HEATHENISM. 





BY WM. ASHMORE, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





This is no new thing in missionary history; only this, 
that, in the past, it has been largely confined to Roman 
Catholic dealings. The noted Matthew Ricci is a con- 
spicuous illustration. He himself went disguised as a 
Buddhist priest; he allowed ancestral worship ; even the 
worship of idols could be tolerated provided the worshiper 
could only affix the name of Jesus or of the Virgin behind 
the burning candle that was offered so as not to be dis- 
cerned by others. The man could claim that, while he was 
seemingly bowing in honor of the idol, he"was really wor- 
shiping the Lord only or the Virgin. But condoning 
heathenism is no longer confined to the Romanists. It 
has invaded Protestant administration.. In India caste 
exclusivism is too often excused and tolerated. In China 
ancestral worship is now palliated and coming to be re- 
garded by scores of missionaries as a trivial thing, after 
all. There are those who, it is believed, would not de- 
mand the renunciation of it as a condition of church mem- 
bership if they wereonly sure that a storm would not be 
raised among the supporters of missions at home. Others 
again are teaching that all religions are of God, that pre- 
Christian heathenism hada divine sanction, the same as 
Judaism had, that the reverence paid to Confucius, if 
looked at ina right light, is natural and justifiable; 
therefore, bowing down to his tablet is or may be quite 
consistent with ‘the faith of God’s elect,” that ‘‘a saying 
contained in heathen classics, if true, is entitled to just 
as much weight as the same sentiment found in our Word 
of God” and that ‘‘Buddha was one of God’s precious 
saints.” 

Let the friends of missions at home open their eyes and 
look about them. Whither are they drifting? Whither 
are we drifting ? Whither heads the missionary ship ? 

One of the excellent missionaries of the American Board 
is the Rev. W.S. Ament. He is honored out of his own 

. mission as well as in it. He has some utterances in a 
former number of The Chinese Recorder worthy of more 
extensive reading still. So we copy some of them and 
send them to THE INDEPENDENT, that its readers may 
know how goes the battle. 


“It is strenuously held by many that we must deal gently with 
the inherited prejudices of the Chinese. . . . We are told, 
also, that the heathén Chinaman is unable to take in the full 

scope of Christian truth at once, and that it should be gradually 
unfolded before him. . . . Praise should be judiciously meted 
out to the ancient sages, and passages quoted to show the inti- 
mate relation the classics sustain to Bible truth. On no account 
is the worship of ancestors to be mentioned excépt in accents of 
praise. The name of Jesus is to metamorphosed into that.of the 
“Lord of the World’s Salvation.” A modicum of truth will do 
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for the first few addresses. Tell the people something about for- 
eign countries; possibly talk a little English, just to please them? 
show them some mechanical toy; gently throw out the hint that 
this globe was made by the “*Old Man of the Heavens.”” Acquir- 
ing courage from the applause of the people, you may now possi- 
bly announce that there is une God who made heaven and earth, 
and show the emptiness of idelatry. But by no means in these 
first interviews are the doctrines of sin, depravity and the atone- 
ment, much less the resurrection, to be introduced. The people 
are not ready for these advanced truths. ‘They should be pre- 
pared by a long course of instruction.” 


All this Mr. Ament condemns in cogent speech. He says: 


“Not so—not so the method of Paul or his Master. To the 
Athenians, tho with exquisite tact introducing the subject of his 
discourse, he did not fail to proclaim the whole counsel of God, 
and explained to them the resurrection from the dead, tho it ex- 
cited their derisive sneers. Not with honeyed phrases did he 
preach to Agrippa and Festus, nor at Ephesus and Rome.” 

Swatow. 





TWO CONVERTS. 


BY THE REV. JOHN ROSS, 
Missionary of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 





Mr. Ran is a big, burly, well-to-do farmer, the bead of a 
family of nineteen persons. From his fearlessly daring 
character he was elected Headman of the district. When, 
in the spring of two years ago, I went to his village to bap- 
tize a neighbor and his family, Mr. Ran was the only vil- 
lager who was bold enough to go to witness the ceremony. 
Tno hurried on a journey at the time I remained after the 
service to talk alittle with the few present. The bold face 
of this big man attracted me. He could not know the 
meaning of what he had seen, I told him; but it meant 
that salvation out of a life of sin and its consequences had 
now come to the village, and it was his duty to learn the 
doctrine of repentance. All unknown to me he was then 
living in what even Chinese regard as exceedingly heinous 
vice. Hetook to heart the few words spoken, became an 
inquirer into the nature of Christianity, and an applicant 
for baptism. Within a half year of that visit he and 
other seventeen members of his family were baptized by 
my colteague. He left home for a considerable time, so 
that he could the more easily make a complete breach with 
his past. As Headman, one of his duties was to see that 
every person contributed to the support of the temple; 
hence he threw up that office, and is looking forward to the 
time when the whole village will become Christian, and 
the temple be used as a church. 

‘“*T was sixteen years of age when I camea bride to this 
house. AsI was conducted by the two matrons across the 
threshold I fell down in a trance. For a long time 
‘heaven and earth’ were chaos. Ever since that day, 
throughout more than thirty years of married life, these 
trances have periodically laid hold of me. My health was 
destroyed, my body enfeebled so that a mile’s walk was a 
difficult task.’’ The lady who gave me this information 
looked a robust, square-faced, almost masculine woman, 
the very picture of health. Her trances led the neighbor- 
ho:d, which is thickly peopled, to believe her possessed of a 
spirit, such as made the Delphi oracle lively. At first a few 
and then many came with their diseases to have them 
cured. On the days of new and full moon the large sitting 
room of the farmhouse—for she is a well-to-do farmer’s 
wife—was usually crowded. To each diseased person, or 
the friend representing the sick, she gave out one stick of 
incense. In giving it she performed a number of kowtows 
before her gods, the person receiving if being bound to 
perform as many. Often she had to kowtow 30,000 times a 
day. Many cures followed, just as at Lourdes or anywhere 
else where the shock of faith checks the course of the dis- 
ease. She never charged a fee, and her name was widely 
known and praised. The story of how she came in contact 
with Christianity and became a believer is too long to tell. 

But she was baptized. Her health was restored. For a 
year no trance troubled her. She has walked twenty six 
miles a day without serious fatigue. 

Moukden, 


CO-WORKING IN CHINA 





BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 
Professor in Peking University. 





Not long since it was discovered by the Mercy and Help 
Committee of our Epworth League that three of the small- 
est boys were without clothing sufficient to protect them 
from the cold. A subscription was at once taken by the 
Chinese from the Chinese; and with the money raised, 
cloth and cotton were bought sufficient to make clothes 
for the boys. This cloth and cotton were then given into 
the hands of the girls of the Eoworth League of the girl’s 
school, and in a short time it was returned to us in well- 
made garments, which were lent to the boys until the 
warm spring weather will make then unnecessary. 

Not long afterward we found that three of the larger 
boys were sleeping on bare boards, or boards which would 
have been bare but for a single thickness of muslin spread 
over them ; so we found it would be necessary to provide 
something for them. This was done in the same way, ex- 
cept that the foreigners subscribed the money, and gave 
the cloth into the hands of some old women to be made. 

Not long ago our head boy came into my room, and we 
began to talk about the matter of fire. All the foreigners 
had had fire for more than two weeks, and the boys 
thought I ought to have one. But if we put fires in the 
four stoves which heat the building, it would cost us fif- 
teen dollars per week ; and if we did without a fire two 
weeks longer, we would save money enough to keep a boy 
in school another year. 

He suggested that they put a fire in the stove which 
heats my rooms, and they do without their fires. This I 
refused to allow; so we saved the thirty dollars, and, at 
the same time, made the boys feel that whatever T asked 
them to do I was willing to do myself. 

Peking University. 
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JAPAN. 
ENCOURAGEMENTS, 








BY THE REV. J. L. ATKINSON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





THE new year opens encouragingly in this part of Japan, 
so far as the religious world is concerned. Several 
of the churches began New Year’s Day with a six-o’clock- 
in-the-morning praise and prayer meeting. At nineo’clock 
in the forenoon seven churches, three of which were Kumi- 
ai, the other four representing each a different denomi- 
nation, met in the large Kobe church for half an hour of 
worship. One peculiar feature of the service was the pro- 
found bow made simultaneously by the entire audience 
toward the platform, where those who led the service stood 
and bowed in unison. The object of this bow, as explained 
by the leader, was that we might thus, and at once, salute 
and congratulate each other as we could hardly do to each 
individually! The bow was a previously considered part 
of theservice and was in no sense sprung on the meeting. 
The act struck even an old soldier like myself as being 
rather peculiar. It was, however, none the less pleasing 
on that account. Our Japanese friends love all such little 
touches of etiquet and form. [incline to think that even 
Americans would lose nothing in attractiv eness if they 
should adopt some of them ! 

The Week of Prayer will be very generally observed by 
the Kumiai and other churches. There is a growing de- 
sire for a new outpouring of the Holy Ghost. It is felt 
that this is absolutely necessary to the awakening to a 
new life of the churches, and to the shaking off of various 
theological and other errors that have been and yet are 
doing much harm among both believers and non-believers. 

The spirit of some of the pastors of the Kumiai churches 
isshown by a letter written by one of them to myself. His 
church is a self-supporting one, but it is such only because 
he and his wife are living such self-sacrificing and devoted 
lives. I will copy the letter in the exact language, English, 
in which it was written. 


““ Dear Mr. A—: I have been very much encouraged by the 
gift of the Lord through your hand [a small sum of money] 
and strengthened by your advice. As many trials and tempta- 
tions came unto me through this year from inside and out, I 
fell down at the feet of Jesusand cried unto him for bis guidance 
and help—sometimes with tears. Oh, bitter trials that J hardly 
bear myself, but faithful is He who gave us many such a precious 
promise as it is in the first half of the twelfth chapter of the He- 
brews, and also in the tenth chapter, thirteenth verse of 1 Corin- 
thians. He does never fail to fulfill his promise. I have been 
more and more confident in Him who loves us always by the reai- 
ization of his wordsunto us. Will you please remember me in 
your prayer that I may glorify the Lord in all things that I can 
do for his cause ?”” 


In the midst of the trials of the hour the spirit shown in 
letters like this is full of encouragement and hope. We 
may rest assured that ‘the Lord bas much people in 
this city’’ and nation, and that he will not leave them un. 
saved. 

Kobe 


WORK OF RATLWAY AND POST AND TELE- 
GRAPH MISSIONS. 





BY THE REV. JOHN L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





One among the many interesting and profitable methods 
of work for the evangelization of Japan is the Railway 
Mission, whose field of labor is among the menu connected 
with the railway and telegraph service of Japar. There 
are now over 2,000 miles of railway in Japan, and some 380 
stations. There are probably connected with the working 
of the railroads over 30,000 men. There are about 3,800 
post and telegraph offices, with over 3,400 connected with 
the service. In whose mind the idea originated of starting 
a work especially for these people I do not know, but sus- 
pect it was in that mind ever fertile in new ways of reach- 
ing the people and bringing to all the knowledge of Chrigt, 
Dr. W. W. Whitney, the interpreter of the United States 
Legation, aman whose work for the cause of Christ, in 
addition to his official duties, exceeds that of a mission- 
ary. Thank God that now and then we have the example 
of such men connected with our Government Legations 
standing out in strong contrast with the godless lives led 
by many an official. The Railway Mission has now been 
running about a yearand ahalf. Some of the work done 
is as fullows: All railroad stations have been furnished 
with a copy of the New Testament, and at over seven- 
ty stations some have promised ‘to read it regularly 
every day. A traveling secretary kas visited most of the 
stations in the country, explaining the object of the mission 
and seeking to secure co-operation on the part of the men. 
An eight-page monthly paper has been started to furnish 
religious reading, especially for these men ; this with other 
literature is sent out each month to many stations. A 
reading room his been opened in Tokio near the station 
for the convenience of railroad employés, and from here 
books are loaned to station masters and others in differ- 
ent parts of Japan. A plan to encourage penny savings 
among the men is also on foot. Gospel magic lantern 
meetings have been held in Yokohama and Tokio under 
the auspices of the mission, with an average attendance of 
six hundred people. 

The above has reference chiefly to the work of the Rail- 
way Mission, but the Post and Telegraph Mission has been 
equally active. The two missions work together, tho hav- 
ing separate papers, and in some ways working along 
independent lines. Such work cannot fail of good results 
in Japan, where the people are soready to read, and goodis 
already seen to be following the efforts put forth. Would 
that a like special form of work could be undertaken for 
other classes as jinrikishamen, policemen and others. 


Yokohama. 
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sent to Rome documents proving Archbishop Corrigan’s 
hostility to Satolli, and that as a consequence the Arch- 
bishop had been summoned to Rome. The Sun declares 
that these documents really bave reference to an article 
which originally appeared in its columns, signed “x. 
Catholic American,” and it states most unqualifiedly that 
the Archbishop bad not the remotest connectior with that 
article. The Sun then goes on to justify its former corre- 
pondent’s criticism of Archbishop Satolli’s administration. 
It says that the American Church had been wisely and 
brilliantly governed, that Satolli came unknown and un- 
able to speak our language, but was received with honor 
on account of his credentials. 

“ While all were pondering as to the purpose of the sudden 
mission of Monsignor Satolli, it was announced that, disregard- 
ing all that had gone before, ignoring the existence of the 
Archbishop of this diocese,and overturning abruptly the de- 
cision of the Propaganda, he [Satolli] had, as an act of unsparing 
absolutism, restored Dr. McGlynn to the priesthood, removing 
every obstacle, unconditionally; and that McGlynn had been 
taken into high favor as an apparently persecuted priest. The 
supreme authority thus exercised, in disregard of the precedents 
and the established rule of centuries, was a shock like a light- 
ning stroke, and was felt through the whole body of the Church 
to the ut nost extremity in every part. MeGlynn’s attacks on 
the Pope and the local administration here had been so personal, 
so offensive, and so aggravated, as well as so recent, that it may 
be truly said his triumph was a general humiliation of the Cath- 
olic Church of America.” 

As a result of this victory ot Dr. McGlynn we are told: 

“Rebellious priests, in a condition of passive disaffection, be- 
came'open in their resistance to authority and defiant of their 
superiors. There was, in truth, no subordinate authority; all 
the ancient landmarks of government were trampled down.” 
Then followed the article in The Sun criticising Satolli, 
and soon after Satolli came to this city, and was honored 
by the Archbishop in a great public function, in which was 
proclaimed hearty submission to the authority of the Pope 
and his delegate ; and The Sun adds what will be news to 
the public: 

“We believe a change of policy was ultimately adopted in the 

administration of Monsignor Satolli, by which the ancient au- 
thority of the bishops was restored, and the authority of the 
Propaganda recognized, measurably, at jeast.” 
By this is meant that the autocratic power of Satolli was 
practically reduced, and peace was restored by the recog- 
nition of the rights of the Archbishop as against the inter- 
ference of the Delegate. But now, it proceeds to say, this 
peace seetus to be broken by a new series of attacks ema- 
nating from a cabal at Rome, which it believes will utterly 
fail ; and it concludes with the following hope: 

“ Obviously, it would be a boon to the Church in the United 

States to be once morein its regular order of progression; to 
have the authority of the Propaganda, so successfully exerted 
from the foundation of the faith in this country, again recog- 
nized ; the jurisdictional power of the bishops, which has existed 
from the third century of the Christian era, restored.” 
This means simply that those represented by this article 
desire the mission of the Apostolic Delegate to come to an 
end, and the old authority of the bishops restored, subject 
only to appeal to the distant Propaganda at Rome, to 
which it is impossible for most priests, if they feel them- 
selves aggrieved, to appeal or carry witnesses. Of course 
an autocratic bishop wants no papal representative here to 
whom appeal can be made. We cannot tell how much reli- 
ance is to be put on telegrams from Rome, sent by parti- 
sans on either side ; but the Jast one published asserts that 
the Pope has finally concluded to give his full support to 
Satolli. 








Archeological. 
AN INTERESTING DISCOVERY IN ATHENS. 


BY PROF. RICHARD PARSONS, 


THE new year bas early crowned the German Archeolog- 
ical Institute with a significant victory. To understand 
its importance it is necessary to recall the results of the 
excavations begun some two years ago in the southwest- 
ern part of the city of Athens. The most careless tourist 
could bardly fail to observe the immense piles of earth 
stretching fora quarter of a mile aloug the beautiful road- 
way which separates the Acropolis and Areopagus on the 
east from the Pnyx and Hill of the Nymphs on the west. 
The excavations were begun below the Observatory on the 
the last-named hill. and have reached a point west of the fa- 
mous Propylea. In their progress the ancient street which 
led up to the Propylea was uncovered. This old street 
consists of a narrow lane, varying from twelve to fifteen 
feet in width and slightly inclined to the present street, 
which, of. @ourse, it passes beneath. The marks of the 
ancient wagon-wheels are sometimes sunk several inches 
into the stones. Rough projections from the ancient walls 
protected the houses from the wagons. 

The foundation walls, as shown by the inscriptions and 
other evidence, belonged to shops, dwellings, temples and 
taverns, and are of various ages, as is shown by the mate- 
rial and workmanship. One inscription, at least, dates 
from the sixth century B.c. Two of the houses contain 
records of mortgages chiseled into the stone, replacing ear- 
lier mortgages which had been chiseled out. Altars, wells 
and cisterns are numerous. But the immediate object of 
the excavation was not to reveal the appearance of an an- 
cient Greek street, which seems to have resembled the 
streets of Pompeii in a remarkable manner. The purpose 
was to determine some matters of Athenian topograpby, 
among which was the most interesting and long-dicussed 
question of the place of the Euneakrounos, or nine- 
mouthed public fountain. Pausanias, the earliest Baede- 
ker whose work has come down to us, placed the Ennea- 
krounos near the(old)Odeum. The position of both struc- 
tures -had been referred by eminent archeologists to the 
Ilissus River. Dr. Dirpfeld, however, has always claimed 
that both structures stood west of the Acropolis. 
Theexcavations have brought to view avery extensive sys- 


‘ Especially did it seem right to offer to one’s 


- deemed by an animal sacrifice. 
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tem of water works leading from the rock-hewn ehambers in 
the Pnyx toward the Kerameikos, or pottery market. These 
conduits, however, belong to Roman times. A much more 
interesting discovery was the finding of an immense aque- 
duct which supplied the Euneakrounos with water. This 
aqueduct is built of Kara limestone and is known, from the 
Z shaped clamps used in binding the stones, to have been 
constructed about the time of Peisistratos. As the Greeks 
used no mortar in their masonry, their work differs widely 
from the later cemented work of the Romans, noticed in 
the later structures. The general course of this aqueduct 
is from a point north of east. After following this aque- 
duct up for a considerable distance it disappeared sud- 
denly, not the slightest trace of it remaining. Dr. Dérp- 
feld was unshaken in his theory that it had been con- 
structed to re-enforce the failing supply by conducting 
water to the Euneakrounos. It was bis conviction that 
somewhere between the street and the Acropolis the same 
aqueduct would be found, and fresh excavations were begun 
toward the Acropolis. On January 10th the aqueduct was 
again found, consisting now of-large terra-cotta plates. 

Two plates, with such curvature that six would make 
acircle, came together above and rested upon aconcave tile 
below large enough to allow easy passage for one person. 
The hight of the tiled portion is about four feet. Dr. Dérp- 
feld passed up the aqueduct for a distance of twenty meters 
and found it still higher in some places. This discovery 
shows that the aqueduct almost certainly comes from the 
llissus by way of the south side of the Acropolis, and is in 
all probability the aqueduct struck in the Rings garden at 
a depth of thirteen meters. The aqueduct is affirmed by 
Dr. Dérpfeld to bear a very close resemblance to the ancient 
conduits of Megara, Samos and Corinth. The tiles or 
terra-cotta plates are more recent, and indicate a repara- 
tion not earlier than the fourth century before Christ. Tbe 
discovery lifts a long-discussed problem far toward solu- 
tion. It is improbable that any one will longer doubt that 
the Euneakrounos was situated at the extremity of this 
feeder. It should be added that Dr. Dirpfeld found stones 
built into foundations along the street which, from their 
water-worn appearance and peculiar shape, he assigns to 
that structure, and certainly with a high degree cf proba- 
bility. 

ATHENS, GREECE. 


Che Sunday-School. 
VESSON FOR FEBRUARY 25TH. 
TRIAL OF ABRAHAM’S FAITH.—Gen. 22: 











1-13. 





GOLDEN TEXT.—By faith Abraham, when he was tried, 
offered up Isaac —HEB. 11: 17. $ 

Nores.—The chief difficulty about this lesson comes from 
the vastly higher moral plane to which Christianity bas 
lifted usabove the times of Abrabam. To usit seems so 
abhorrent that a father should offer up his son that we can 
hardly conceive God as commanding it. Nothing could 
persuade us to believe that God could now require such a 
thing. But we must consider how different were the ideas 
of the times. Abraham was not shocked at the idea of a 
human sacrifice, and that of a son. The custom was fa- 
miliar in the East. We have stories of such sacrifices 
among the nations about; and even among the Israelites 
Jephtha thought it a daty to sacrifice his daughter. 
god his choic- 
est possession, his eldest sou; and even in the Mosaic law 
it was provided that the first born of cattle were to be 
offered, and that the first born of a family was to be re- 
Later human sacrifice 
was not practiced by the Jews, but there was no principle 
against it, and only the grace of Jehovah was supposed to 
have accepted an animal sacrifice for that of the first 
born. After these things.’—We are not told just 
when it was, only that Isaac was old enough to carry the 
wood. ““ The land of Moriah.’’—Moriah was probably 
one of the hills on which Jerusalem was built later. In- 
deed, Jerusalem was thera small town.——“‘ Saddled his 
ass.”,—People generally walked, or rode on an ass. Ap- 
parently there was one ass only, for the load of wood. 
‘“* The fire.’’—In those days fire was carefully preserved, as 
it was obtained by laborious friction. ~** Built the al- 
tar.”’—Of rough stones and earth. ** Bound Isaac.”’— 
Altho old enough to resist or escape, Isaac had learned 
that pareats have right of life and death over children, 
and submitted. 

Instruction. God, we are told, ‘did prove Abraham.” 
The word * prove’ is better than the word *‘ tempt,” of the 
Old Version. God does not try to lead any man into sin; 
but he allows us all to be put in places that will try or 
prove our character, so that we ourselves and the world 
may know what is in us. If a chance comes to steala 
dime when no one knows it, then that is God’s testing of 
our character, as truly as when Abraham was tested. 

This proving, or testing, goes on all the while. When- 
ever we say an unkind word our temper is tested and fails. 
If we neglect our studies our faithfulness and diligence is 
tested and fails. Weareall Abrahams, if, when occasion 
comes to shirk duty, we yet are willing to perform it. bad 

All things are given us of God, and he has the right to 
withdraw them. He often is compelled, under the laws of 
the world, its laws of health, for example, to take our 
Isaacs from us; and he does not always find a ram in the 
thicket to take their place. A child is taken sick and dies, 
God has taken him. Can we be as submissive as Abraham 
was ? 

We may begin to measure the progress the world has 
made since Abraham’s time by the way we have changed 
our ideas as to human life. God could not now give such 
a command as was given to Abraham. We do not now 
suppose that a parent has the right over a child’s life,. 
nor that human sacrifice can possible be pleasing to God. 

When Abraham had a painful duty to perform he started 
about it early. To be sure that was the pleasantest time 
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to travel; but he did not think of putting off his duty. If 
a hard lesson is to be learned, do it speedily, and play 
afterward. 

The chief lesson of this story is that of unquestioning 
obedience to God. What he commands we must do, what- 
ever the difficulty or danger. Duty is king. 

But the lesson which the New Testament draws from the 
story isthat of faith. It seemed as if to obey was to frus- 
trate God’s own promise, that ‘in Isaac shall thy seed 
be called.” But tho Isaac was the child of the promise, 
Abraham was ready to believe that somehow God would 
keep his promise, So now God can always be trusted that 
he will provide for his children, Even if they go through 
fire and death, he will sustain them and bring them into 
his glory. 

In the very extremity, when the knife was raised, came 
the deliverance. That is God’s goodness. But in our trial 
the deliverance may not come; the dear one may be taken 
away. Even so, God can give strength to bear it. 
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BAPTIST. 


BERGSTROM, Isrart, Mankato, Minn., resigns. 

BUTTON, A. R., Cascade, Ia., resigns. 

CARSON, A. B., Junction City, Kan, called to Falls City, Neb. 
GALLAGHER, J. T., rec. recently, Berlin, Ill. 

LANDIS, D. R., Pierre, S. D., called to Jefferson, Ia. 

WILDER, C.S., Milltown, N. B., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
aldgne. HoRATI0, ord. January 23d, Houghton and Kirkland, 
Vash. 


BLACK, J.C. (Christian), Yellow Springs, O., called to Park Ave. 
ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BEA . Henry E., North Leominster, accepts call to Rutland, 


BURNABY, Sipney A,, inst. January 30th, Southbridge, Mass. 
CASK, Brrr F., ord. January 16th, Kiantone, N. Y. 
COOLIDGE, Amos H., Leicester, Mass., resigns. 

COOK, CHARxLEs H., Billings, Mont., resigns. 


CUSHMAN, CnARrLEs E., Chicago Sem., accepts call to White 
Cioud, Kan. 

DAVIS, Ernest C., Post Mills and West Fairlee, Vt., resigns. 

EATON, SAMUEL, accepts call to Hillsboro Center, N. H. 

EVANS, Davin E., Mont Clare, accepts call to Cable and Far- 
low Grove, Ill. 

EVERT, Henry 8., Leona, accepts call to Lenora and Wake- 
man, Kan. 

FLINT, WiitrAm H., Cedar Springs, called to Saranac and 
South Boston, Mich. 


GRISWOLD, A. L.,(U. B.). called to Grandville, Fisher’s Station 
and Byron, Mich. 


HOUSE, Etwin L., inst. January 3ist, Attleboro, Mass. 
JONES, WrLurAM O., Jackson, accepts call to Glen Roy, O. 


LAMPHEA R, W. E. at. January 30th, Masonville, Ia. 
LEAVITT, GzorGe R., Plymouth ch., Cleveland, O., resigns. 


one “aes Roseat J., Creston, 1UL., accepts call to Lebanon , 
0. 


MILLER, FRANK A., Normal, IIl., resigns. 


NICHOLS, a T., Pataha, accepts call to Edgewater ch., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Paton, Ropert, ord. January 26th, Brandon and Springvale, 
/1s. 


ROBLEE, HEnry S., Charlotte, called to Hancock, Mich. 
SAER, J. B., Brookline, Mass., accepts call to Cornish, Me. 
SCOTFORD, Henry C., Loda, I1l., resigns. 
SKEELS, HENRY M., Whitewater, Col., resigns. 
SPENCER, Joan A., ord. January 24th, Weiser, Idaho. 
STONE, Ira D., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Plainfield, 11). 
TRACY, ISAAC B., Ivanhoe, IIl., resigns. 
THRALL, J. BRAINERD, Boston, Mass., called to Wasbing- 
ton, Conn. 
WEIMER, Morrison, Sedgwick, Kan., withdraws resignation. 
WELLS, GeorGE W., Ottawa, Kan., accepts call to Fitchville 
and North Fairfield, O. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BAKER, E. P., Black Hills, S. D., accepts call to Rushville, Neb. 

BARR, L. W., Bellaire, O., accepts call to Fairmont, W. Va. 

COFFMANN, L. M., Chicago, called to Assumption, III. 

EDWARDS, Regs W., Dayton, called to Ottawa, O. 

— E. aes Logan, Utah, accepts call to Oskaloosa and 
eITy, 


HILLMAN, Janus W., Mattituck, N. Y., has been appointed 
post chaplain, U.S. A. 


JENKINSON, H. S., South Chicago, called to the Scotch ch., 
South Englewood, IIl. 
LAVERTY, F. L., Los Angeles, called to San Diego, Cal. 
LYMAN, B., Bad Axe, Mich., accepts call to Eagle Pass, Tex. 
McMILLAN, E. M., Gibson City, I/1., called to Jackson, Mich. 
MITCHELMORE, C. H., Ausley, accepts call to Genoa, Neb. 
PLATTER, D. E., St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to Rockford, Il. 
RALSTON, J. H., Hobart, N. Y., called to Natrona, Penn. 
SKINNER, J. R., Newton, Ill., accepts call to Rockport, Ind. 
STEWART, Wa. E., Mingo Junction, O., accepts call to Alex- 
andria, Penn. 
STUCKENBEBG, . =... 
resigns. 
THOMSON, 
8. D. 


Luth., Am. ch., Berlin, Germany, 


E. W., Marengo, lll., accepts call to Jamestown, 
TODD, M. E., Dubuque, Ia., accepts call to Monticcllo, 1} 
TRESSLER, Marr rn L., inst. recently Cincinna‘i, O. 


Unenpaee. J. B., inst. February 1st, Musconetconga Valley, 


WHITE. M. T. A., Oakland, accepts call to Oakdale, Hickman 
and Montevideo, Cal. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
BATES, W. H., Pres., Phelps, accepts call to Ref. Dutch ch., 
Rochester, N.Y. 


BOICE, J. Y., Ref. Pres., Second ch., called to First ch., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

BUTLER, W. M., United Pres., Martin, Mich., accepts call to 
Cadiz, O. 

CARNAHAN, A. E., Cumb. Pres., Union, Neb., resigns. 


CROTHERS, S. M., Unit., St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


ENNIS, Howarp W., Ref. Dutch, Newton, N. Y., called to 
Western Pres. ch., Washington, D. C. 
FIFE, E. E., United Pres., India, accepts call to Lincoln, Neb. 
EAST, CHARLES, Univ., Canton, called to North Montpelier, Vt. 
GILLESPIE, R. H., Free Bap., Odessa, N. Y., resigns. 
HAMMOND, E., Univ., inst. January 2ist, Plainfield, Ml. 
KENYON, E. W., Free Bap., ord. recently Elmira, N. Y. 
KETROW, Joan A., Ref. Ger., Fostoria, O., resigns. 


LEIGHTON, G. E., Univ., Tufts College, accepts call to West- 
brook, Me. 


QUIMBY, I. P., Univ., Winchester, N. H., accepts call to moe: 
Boston, Mass. 


SHATTUOK, ©. &., Adventist, Newburyport, Mass., resigns. 
WEBER, Jacon, Ref. Dutch, New Brooklyn, called to East 
Williamsburg, N. Y. 
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CHINA. 


IMMEDIATE WANTS IN OUR SHANSI FIELD. 





BY THE REV. J. B. THOMPSON, 


Missionary of the American Board. 





FIrst, we want a physician for T’aiku. Here some con- 
secrated medical man will find a golden opportunity to do 
a splendid work for the Master. He would speedily have 
a hospital crowded with patients, most of wham would be 
glad to listen to the Word of Life, and some of whom 
would take the Word into their hearts and carry it back 
to their homes. There cannot be a more blessed work than 
that which a devoted physician can do in China. 

2. Two young ladies are needed in schools already com- 
menced. Itis found that the regular work in the elemen- 
tary schools can be done better by ladies than by men, 
thus saving the time of the men for work which ladies in 
China cannot do. Ladies can in these schools lay broad 
and sure foundations for the future Church in China. Day 
schools are virtually Bible schools held through all the 
week. It is impossible to overestimate the value of this 
school work, especially when it is followed by systematic 
visiting of the homes. 

8. The work needs two more missionary families at once. 
We cannot otherwise follow up the openings now before 
us. Even with these new missionaries we should be weak- 
hauded for some time tocome. Some of the older mem- 
bers of the mission must soon be granted a furlough ; but 
while they are absent certain sections of their fields will 
be left unattended. It cannot be otherwise. The major- 
ity of missionaries would gladly stay on, but it is not pru- 
dent to do so. Two physicians lately said that all mission- 
aries ought to be granted a furlough after seven years of 
service. The English Baptist Missionary Society has de- 
cided that missionaries do better work when required to 
take a furlough after eight vears of wear and tear on the 
field. 

.Jén Ts’un, Shansi, 


CONDONING HEATHENISM. 





BY WM. ASHMORE, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





This is no new thing in missionary history; only this, 
that, in the past, it has been largely confined to Roman 
Catholic dealings. The noted Matthew Ricci is a con- 
spicuous illustration. He himself went disguised as a 
Buddhist priest; he allowed ancestral worship ; even the 
worship of idols could be tolerated provided the worshiper 
could only affix the name of Jesus or of the Virgin behind 
the burning candle that was offered so as not to be dis- 
cerned by others. The man could claim that, while he was 
seemingly bowing in honor of the idol, he was really wor- 
shiping the Lord only or the Virgin. But condoning 
heathenism is no longer confined to the Romanists. It 
has invaded Protestant administration. In India caste 
exclusivism is too often excused and tolerated. In China 
ancestral worship is now palliated and coming to be re- 
garded by scores of missionaries as a trivial thing, after 
all. There are those who, it is believed, would not de- 
mand the renunciation of it as a condition of church mem- 
bership if they wereonly sure that a storm would not be 
raised among the supporters of missions at home. Others 
again are teaching that all religions are of God, that pre- 
Christian heathenism hada divine sanction, the same as 
Judaism had, that the reverence paid to Confucius, if 
looked at ina right light, is natural and justifiable; 
therefore, bowing down to his tablet is or may be quite 
consistent with ‘the faith of God’s elect,’ that ‘‘a saying 
contained in heathen classics, if true, is entitled to just 
as much weight as the same sentiment found in our Word 
of God” and that ‘‘ Buddha was one of God’s precious 
saints.” 

Let the friends of missions at home open their eyes and 
look about them. Whither are they drifting? Whither 
are we drifting ? Whither heads the missionary ship ? 

One of the excellent missionaries of the American Board 
is the Rev. W.S. Ament. He is honored out of his own 
mission as well as in it. He has some utterances in a 
former number of The Chinese Recorder worthy of more 
extensive reading still. So we copy some of them and 
send them to THE INDEPENDENT, that its readers may 
know how goes the battle. 


“It is strenuously held by many that we must deal gently with 
the inherited prejudices of the Chinese. . . . We are told, 
also, that the heathén Chinaman is unable to take in the full 
scope of Christian truth at once, and that it should be gradually 
unfolded before him. . . Praise should be judiciously meted 
out to the ancient sages, and passages quoted to show the inti- 
mate relation the classics sustain to Bible truth. On no account 
is the worship of ancestors to be mentioned except -in accents of 
praise. The name of Jesus is to metamorphosed into that.of the 
“Lord of the World’s Salvation.” A modicum of truth will do 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


for the first few addresses. Tell the people something about for- 
eign countries; possibly talk a little English, just to please them? 
show them some mechanical toy; gently throw out the hint that 
this globe was made by the ‘Old Man of the Heavens.” Acquir- 
ing courage from the applause of the people, you may now possi- 
bly announce that there is une God who made heaven and earth, 
and show the emptiness of idclatry. But by no means in these 
first interviews are the doctrines of sin, depravity and the atone- 
ment, much less the resurrection, to be introduced. The people 
are not ready for these advanced truths. ‘They should be pre- 
pared by a long course of instruction.” 


All this Mr. Ament condemns in cogent speech. Hesays: 


*““Not so—not so the method of Paul or his Master. To the 
Athenians, tho with exquisite tact introducing the subject of his 
discourse, he did not fail to proclaim the whole counsel of God, 
and explained to them the resurrection from the dead, tho it ex- 
cited their derisive sneers. Not with honeyed phrases did he 
preach to Agrippa and Festus, nor at Ephesus and Rome.” 


Swatow. 





TWO CONVERTS. 


BY THE REV. JOHN ROSS, 
Missionary of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 








Mr. Ran is a big, burly, well-to-do farmer, the head of a 
family of nineteen persons. From his fearlessly daring 
character he was elected Headman of the district. When, 
in the spring of two years ago, I went to his village to bap- 
tize a neighbor and his family, Mr. Ran was the only vil- 
lager who was bold enough to go to witness the ceremony. 
Tho burried on a journey at the time I remained after the 
service to talk a little with the few present. The bold face 
of this big man attracted me. He could not know the 
meaning of what he had seen, I told him; but it meant 
that salvation out of a life of sin and its consequences had 
now come to the village, and it was his duty to learn the 
doctrine of repentance. All unknown to me he was then 
living in what even Chinese regard as exceedingly heinous 
vice. He took to heart the few words spoken, became an 
inquirer into the nature of Christianity, and an applicant 
for baptism. Within a half year of that visit he and 
other seventeen members of his family were baptized by 
my colteague. He left home for a considerable time, so 
that he could the more easily make a complete breach with 
his past. As Headman, one of his duties was to see that 
every person contributed to the support of the temple; 
hence he threw up that office, and is looking forward to the 
time when the whole village will become Christian, and 
the temple be used as a church. 

‘*T was sixteen years of age when I came a bride to this 
house. AsI was conducted by the two matrons across the 
threshold I fell down in a trance. For a long time 
‘heaven and earth’ were chaos. Ever since that day, 
throughout more than thirty years of married life, these 
trances have periodically laid hold of me. My health was 
destroyed, my body enfeebled so that a mile’s walk was a 
difficult task.’”?> The lady who gave me this information 
looked a robust, square-faced, almost masculine woman, 
the very picture of health. Her trances led the neighbor- 
ho:d, which is thickly peopled, to believe her possessed of a 
spirit, such as made the Delphi oracle lively. At first a few 
and then many came with their diseases to have them 
cured. On the days of new and full moon the large sitting 
room of the farmhouse—for she is a well-to-do farmer’s 
wife—was usually crowded. To each diseased person, or 
the friend representing the sick, she gave out one stick of 
incense. In giving it she performed a number of kowtows 
before her gods, the person receiving it being bound to 
perform as many. Often she had to kowtow 30,000 times a 
day. Many cures followed, just as at Lourdes or anywhere 
else where the shock of faith checks the course of the dis- 
ease. She never charged a fee, and her name was widely 
known and praised. The story of how she came in contact 
with Christianity and became a believer is too long to tell. 
But she was baptized. Her health was restored. For a 
year no trance troubled her. She has walked twenty six 
miles a day without serious fatigue. 

Moukden, 


CO-WORKING IN CHINA. 





BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 
Professor in Peking University. 





Not long since it was discovered by the Mercy and Help 
Committee of our Epworth League that three of the small- 
est boys were without clothing sufficient to protect them 
from the cold. A subscription was at once taken by the 
Chinese from the Chinese; and with the money raised, 
cloth and cotton were bought sufficient to make clothes 
for the boys. This cloth and cotton were then given into 
the hands of the girls of the Epworth League of the girl’s 
school, and in a short time it was returned to us in well- 
made garments, which were lent to the boys until the 
warm spring weather will make then unnecessary. 

Not long afterward we found that three of the larger 
boys were sleeping on bare boards, or boards which would 
have been bare but for a single thickness of muslin spread 
over them; so we found it would be necessary to provide 
something for them. This was done in the same way, ex- 
cept that the foreigners subscribed the money, and gave 
the cloth into the hands of some old women to be made. 

Not long ago our head boy came into my room, and we 
began to talk about the matter of fire. All the foreigners 
had had fire for more than two weeks, and the boys 
thought I ought to have one. But if we put fires in the 
four stoves which heat the building, it would cost us fif- 
teen dollars per week ; and if we did without a fire two 
weeks longer, we would save money enough to keep a boy 
in school another year. e 

He suggested that they put a fire in the stove whic 
heats my rooms, and they do without their fires. This I 
refused to allow; so we saved the thirty dollars, and, at 
the same time, made the boys feel that whatever I asked 
them to do I was willing to do myself. : 


Peking University. 
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JAPAN. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS. 





BY THE REV. J. L. ATKINSON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





THE new year opens encouragingly in this part of Japan, 
so far as the religious world is concerned. Several 
of the churches began New Year’s Day with a six-o’clock- 
in-the-morning praise and prayer meeting. At nineo’clock 
in the forenoon seven churches, three of which were Kumi- 
ai, the other four representing each a different denomi- 
nation, met in the large Kobe church for half an hour of 
worship. One peculiar feature of the service was the pro- 
found bow made simultaneously by the entire audience 
toward the platform, where those who led the service stood 
and bowed in unison. The object of this bow, as explained 
by the leader, was that we might thus, and at once, salute 
and congratulate each other as we could hardly do to each 
individually! The bow was a previously considered part 
of theservice and was in no sense sprung on the meeting. 
The act struck even an old soldier like myself as being 
rather peculiar. It was, however, none the less pleasing 
on that account. Our Japanese friends love all such little 
touches of etiquet and form. I incline to think that even 
Americans would lose nothing in attractiveness if they 
should adopt some of them ! 

The Week of Prayer will be very generally observed by 
the Kumiai and other churches. here is a growing de- 
sire for a new outpouring of the Holy Ghost. {ft is felt 
that this is absolutely necessary to the awakening to a 
new life of the churches, and to the shaking off of various 
theological and other errors that have been and yet are 
doing much harm among both believers and non-believers. 

The spirit of some of the pastors of the Kumiai churches 
isshown by a letter written by one of them to myself. His 
church is a self-supporting one, but it is such only because 
he and his wife are living such self-sacrificing and devoted 
lives. I will copy the letter in the exact language, English, 
in which it was written. 


“* Dear Mr. A—: I have been very much encouraged by the 
gift of the Lord through your hand [a small sum of money] 
and strengthened by your advice. As many trials and tempta- 
tions came unto me through this year from inside and out, I 
fell down at the feet of Jesusand cried unto him for his guidance 
and help—sometimes with tears. Qh, bitter trials that J hardly 
bear myself, but faithful is He who gave us many such a precious 
promise as it is in the first half of the twelfth chapter of the He- 
brews, and also in the tenth chapter, thirteenth verse of 1 Corin- 
thians. He does never fail to fulfill his promise. I have been 
more and more confident in Him who loves us al ways by the reai- 
ization of his wordsunto us. Will you please remember me in 
your prayer that I may glorify the Lord in all things that I can 
do for his cause ?” 


In the midst of the trials of the hour the spirit shown in 
letters like this is full of encouragement and hope. We 
may rest assured that “the Lord has much people in 
this city’’ and nation, and that he will not leave them un- 
saved. 

Kobe a 
RAILWAY AND POST AND TELE- 

GRAPH MISSIONS. 


WORK OF 





BY THE REV. JOHN L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





One among the many interesting and profitable methods 
of work for the evangelization of Japan is the Railway 
Mission, whose field of labor is among the men connected 
with the railway and telegraph service of Japan. There 
are now over 2,000 miles of railway in Japan, and some 380 
stations. There are probably connected with the working 
of the railroads over 30,000 men. There are about 3,800 
post and telegraph offices, with over 3,400 connected with 
the service. In whose mind the idea originated of starting 
a work especially for these people I do not know, but sus- 
pect it was in that mind ever fertile in new ways of reach- 
ing the people and bringing to all the knowledge of Christ, 
Dr. W. W. Whitney, the interpreter of the United States 
Legation, a man whose work for the cause of Christ, in 
addition to his official duties, exceeds that of a mission- 
ary. Thank God that now and then we have the example 
of such men connected with our Government Legations 
standing out in strong contrast with the godless lives led 
by many an official. The Railway Mission has now been 
running about a yearand ahalf. Some of the work done 
is as fullows: All railroad stations have been furnished 
with a copy of the New Testament, and at over seven- 
ty stations. some have promised ‘to read it regularly 
every day. A traveling secretary kas visited most of the 
stations in the country, explaining the object of the mission 
and seeking to secure co-operation on the part of the men. 
An eight-page monthly paper has been started to furnish 
religious reading, especially for these men ; this with other 
literature is sent out each month to many stations. A 
reading room has been opened in Tokio near the station 
for the convenience of railroad employés, and from here 
books are loaned to station masters and others in differ- 
ent parts of Japan. A plan to encourage penny savings 
among the men is also on foot. Gospel magic lantern 
meetings have been held in Yokohama and Tokio under 
the auspices of the mission, with an average attendance of 
six hundred people. 

The above has reference chiefly to the work of the Rail- 
way Mission, but the Post and Telegraph Mission has been 
equally active. The two missions work together, tho hav- 
ing separate papers, and in some ways working along 
independent lines. Such work cannot fail of good results 
in Japan, where the people are soready to read, and goodis 
already seen to be following the efforts put forth. Would 
that a like special form of work could be undertaken for 
other classes as jinrikishamen, policemen and others. 


Yokohama. 
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ASSAM. 
A CONTRAST. 


BY THE REV. E. G. PHILLIPS, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


WE have just spent a Sabbath with a village I first 
visited eighteen years ago, and what a contrast! Then the 
whole cluster of villages were in the depths of heathenism. 
As we rode into the village some of the people fled, others 
came trembling and asked us what we came for. In our 
very imperfect use of the language we tried to tell them 
the old, old story; but they seemed to comprehend little. 
Then the people were wholly given tu demon worship and 
drunkenness, while the village itself was full of the filth of 
heathenism. But now what a miracle of a change has 
been wrought! Yesterday, at about 9 A.M., 117 assembled 
in Sunday-school, and together earnestly studied the Bible 
for an hour. At midday 357 old and young assembled to 
listen to the preaching of the Gospel, and never did I ad- 
dress a more intently interested company. The church, 
numbering about 320, support their own pastor, and, with 
the help of what may justly be called their share of school 
funds placed in our hands by Government, five village 
school teachers. The church is alive for religious 
work; and this year more than ninéty converts, mostly 
from neighboring villages, have been received by baptism. 
The new life in Christ shows itself in the whole life of the 
villages. Cleanliness has taken the place of filthiness, 
temperance of drunkenness, intelligence of superstition ; 
and the new life shines through the very countenances of 
the people. Indeed, what hath God wrought? A miracle 
of grace ! 

Garo Hills. 








TURKEY. 
NOTES FROM THE BLACK SEA COAST,* 


BY THE REV. M. P. PARMALEE, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





We are now passing through a second visitation of 
cholera, and the people, slowly rallying from the depres- 
sion of last yeir, are thrown into greater suffering than 
before. Large numbers have fled to villages, shops are 
closed, and business is in a stagnant condition. Ten days’ 
quarantine is placed against us on every side, and steamers, 
which are the life arteries of this town, are few and far be- 
tween. The feeling does not rise to panic, as it did last 
year, and the people endure their hardships with a stolid 
patience peculiar to despotism-ridden lands. 

Our missionary work is greatly hindered on its ordinary 
lines. Our schools, with all others, are closed, and our 
nearest out-station cannot be reached without taking ten 
days’ quarantine at Sinope. But the cholera has opened 
new avenues of labor and presented new opportunities of 
usefulness. All houses have been thrown open to us, and 
we are welcomed as messengers of mercy and healing. At 
no time in the past has the opportunity for evangelistic 
work in this city been better than at present. 

In other parts of our field there is no cholera; but our 
Greek friends in Ordu are still kept out of their house of 
worship because the firman, or imperial permit, is not yet 
granted. The long waiting of now more than a year isa 
severe trial to that zealous congregation; but they are not 
cast down. Encouraged by their faithful pastor, whose 
labors are incessant in houses and shops, they are patiently 
biding their time. 

A tour taken into the mountains a short time ago gave 
great encouragement. Semen, like a mountain spring, is 


a steady feeder to the Greek congregations on the coast. _ 


In thus giving it has verified the proverb, ‘‘ There is a scat- 
tering that increaseth,” for from two or three score of a 
few years ago the congregation now numbers 227. Five 
priests of the village are now reduced totwo. By anew 
arrangement for the first time the Protestants are provided 
with an educated preacher with his wife. Opposition has 
largely died away, many women and large girls are learn- 
ing to read, and there is good prospect that the entire vil- 
lage willsoon become evangelical. At Bey Alan, another 
Gretk village, I found many evidences of good progress. 
The women showed greatly increased interest, and an au- 
dience, twice its former size, greeted me at the two Sab- 
bath services. 

These indications show, and it is the opinion of some of 
our most intelligent workers, that the people were never so 
ready to receive the Gospel as at present. Shall we, for 
lack of means, be obliged to turn away from opening 
doors, or will the new adjustments of the Board so fill the 
treasury that we shall have the needed supply of funds ? 
, We wait anxiously the answer to this question. 

Trebizond. 


. SYRIA. 
NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBORS. 


‘BY THE REV. W. S,. NELSON, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 





ON a railroad standard of thirty to fifty miles an hour, 
Syria is a small country; but on the basis of Oriental 
travel, at the rate of twenty to thirty miles a day, next- 
door neighbors cannot run in upon each other very often. 
For many years there has been an unoccupied territory 
between the northern out-station of the Syria Mission 
(Presbyterian), in which the work is all Arabic, and the 
southern outposts of the Central Turkey Mission (A. B. C. 
F. M.), all of whose work is in Turkish. Some months ago, 
however, a Syrian was stationed in Aleppo to open work 
for the large Arabic-speaking population of that city. 
The man resides in the premises of the American Board 
where also lives the Turkish pastor. In the same inclosure 
is the church building and the school room. 

Tripoli being nearer to Aleppo than any other station of 
our Mission, it fell to the writer’s lot to make the-first offi- 
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cial visit of supervision to this new and remote out-station. 
In this way it was a privilege to be thrown into most pleas- 
ant contact with our next-door neighbors to the north. 

Four days were spent in Aleppo, and each evening was 
devoted to a preaching service. The audiences were not 
large but very satisfactory. Attention was close, and sub- 
sequent conversation showed a deep interest in the Bible 
and religious truth. One evening several gathered ina 
side room after the service when a young man of the com- 
pany acknowledged that he had come that evening with 
the intention of stealing one of the Bibles which had been 
placed in the church. He belongs to a good family, but 
would be allowed money for almost any purpose rather 
than the purchase of a Bible. After listening to the ser- 
mon on the certainty of a future reckoning, he could not 
bring himself to commit the theft. On Sunday the two 
Arabic services were well attended, and there was close at- 
tention to the Word. Present indications are certainly 
most favorable for good results from the Arabic work in 
Aleppo, but God only knows the future. 

From Aleppo to Aintabis two good days’ riding. At 
the halfway lodging place, Killis, the northern limit of 
Arabic is reached ; and from that point the visiting mis- 
sionary must surrender himself unconditionally to the 


‘tender mercy and kind hospitality of his Congregational 


brethren. The genial pastor at Killis can manage a sort of 
a conversation in English; but one needs only to look into 
his bright face, and to hear his wife’s pleasant laugh to be 
assured of the hearty genuineness of their hospitality. 
Thechurch at this point has a splendid lot, in the center 
of which stands their building, so dangerously cracked 
that they have been unable to use it for over two years. 
Nowhere has a more painful token of the lack of funds 
been met. The people can furnish one-third of the cost, or 
about $450, but the remaining $900 cannot yet be provided. 
May God open the way. 

The city of Aintab is most interesting from a missionary 
point of view. The way for work was opened by the casual 
visit ofan Englishman, who scattered many copies of the 
Bible. When the American missionaries came later they 
found that some seed had found lodgment, and that the 
city had been thus prepared to be a center of labor. To- 
day it stands as a clear rebuke to those who doubt the suc- 
cess of missions. Two large, active, self-supporting 
churches, which conduct a dozen schools at their own ex- 
pense ; a third church nearly self-supporting ; a Y. M.C. A. 
with a good building, the gift of a native Christian—are 
not these ample tokens of progress in missions? It had 
been arranged that we should attend the evening service 
in the rooms of the Y. M. C. A. Aswe rose from the table 
it was rather startling to hear the President of the College 
remark that it would be just as well to put a revolver in 
the pocket before starting for prayer-meeting! The re- 
volver was unused; but avery pleasant season of prayer 
was enjoyed in that cheerful Assembly Hall. 

The Central Turkey College is doing a most useful work 
in training the boys who are to control public sentiment 
among the Armenians in the next generation. It wasa 
real privilege to meet those students and address them 
through an interpreter, first at the voluntary afternoon 
prayer-meeting, and then at the regular morning hour of 
devotion. 

Now that our work has become contiguous, and even 
interlocking, it is anticipated that there will be many an 
opportunity for the exchange of neighborly courtesy and 
friendly counsel between these two missions, so closely al- 
lied in history and sympathy as well as in territory. 

Tripoli, 


NEW HEBRIDES. 





MALEKULA. 
BY THE REV. J. H. LAWRIE, 
Missionary of the Scotch Church. 





On the large island of Malekula, where mission work has 
been prosecuted for the past six years amid many discour- 
agements, hard hearts are now beginning to break, and 
divine light is finding an entrance where for untold centu- 
ries Satan has held undisputed sway. 

Six years ago when we helped to build the dwelling 
houses and settle two missionaries from Victoria (Austra- 
lia), among these twelve thousand savagesno woman could 
be got to enter a schoolhouse. The men prohibited them 
from doing such a thing, as quite beyond a woman’s prov- 
ince ; they were downtrodden to the last degree, and their 
masters meant to keep them down. 

They are the burden-bearers; and an evident symbol of 
male tyranny is the fact that before any female on Male- 
kula becomes a wife, her two upper front téeth are knocked 
out by the medicine man, aided by half a dozen old women, 
who hold the girls’ arms and legs while the cruel operation 
is being performed. This has been done to hundreds of 
these poor women, giving them a most hideous looking 
appearance when grinning at a stranger. 

The tide has now begun to turn, and at the meetings for 
church and school as many women and girls may be seen 
sitting on one side of the frame building as there are men 
and boys on the other side. 

In the case of those few who have now taken a decided 
stand for Christ, the wild eye has become subdued, the 
countenance has become changed, and the whole character 
of the native converts betokens a work of divine grace in 
the hearts of those who have been so converted. 

One of these men is now helping his own missionary.as 
an evangelist. Appended is the translation of an address 
which this babe in Christ delivered recently ata meeting 
held in a heathen village on his own island. “ Barabunk- 
abunk ”’ began by saying: 

“To-day I will speak to you for a little about God’s Word. 


Long ago the people in the land of the missionary knew it, but. 


we knewit not. At last the command of God came to the mis- 
sionaries, ‘Go and speak to the people of Malekula, for they do 
evil, and by-and-by they wil destroy the land with their wicked 
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ness.’ So they cameand told us. They said the worship of God 
is good, but our hearts desired the ways of our fathers. 
We were like thirsty men who see a waterhole and wish 
to drink; but a man comes along and says: ‘Do 
not drink of that water, come with me.’ We follow 
him, wondering and murmering until he brings us to a fresh, 
clear stream. So we were angry when the missionary said the 
customs of our fathers were evil, for we loved them and did not 
know of anything better; but we bave now found the Word of 
God and love it. Itis a clear, fresh stream of living water while 
the customs of our fathers are like the filthy water-holes in 
which the pigs wallow. We were as men who had lost our way 
in the bush until the missionary came, calling us back to the 
good way. This Word is not the word of the missionary; it is 
the Word of God, and it is strong. It is like a glass which shows 
us what is in our hearts as a looking-glass shows us what our faces 
are like. Long ago we thoucht we were very good, but the 
Word of God showed us that our hearts were bad. Now that 
this good Word hascome to us let us think aboutit. When we 
were children we did not think, we just took what our mothers 
putinto our hands; now that we are grown men let us think 
about the Word of God. Itis good. Let us lay hold of it. My 
word to you is‘ended.” 

Pray! brethren, pray! for those missionaries who are 
laboring in the bigh places of the field and for those 
Timotbys and Tituses who are now putting their hand to 
the plough for the first time. Such a man is “ Barabunka- 
bunk.” 

Leith, Scotland. 


BOHEMIA, 
A JOYFUL SUNDAY IN PILSEN, 


BY ALBERT W. CLARE, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 


It began, like the Sabbath of our New England grand- 
mothers, Saturday evening, when I had the pleasure of 
addressing the Y. M.C. A. The hall was filled with eager 
listeners. As nearly all present had come out of darkness 
and through much tribulation, they were all the more 
pleased to hear what might be said about “‘ Kristus svetto 
sveta”’ (“‘ Christ,the light of the world”’). 

At my left sat the representative of the Government, 
clad in full uniform. No society whatever is allowed the 
privilege of a public meeting without giving a formal no- 
tice to the Police Department. 

As this is the only Y. M. C. A. in the western half of 
Bohemia, one can but heartily rejoice over its present 
strength and influence in a city of fifty thousand inhabi- 
tants. 

Long before the hour of service, Sunday morning, the 
hall, or chapel, was well filled by our members and friends, 
some of whom had walked three hours to reach our place 
of worship. That vigorous old lady on the front seat 
seems a picture of happiness, and so she is, and that, too, 
in spite of widowhood, loneliness and persecution in a 
small town miles away, where she is the only evangelical 
Christian. 

After my morning sermon there was a careful examina- 
tion of new candidates for membership. In the afternoon 
it was a delight to preach to one hundred ard twenty 
souls, half of them still in the Roman Catholic Church. 
The words, ‘‘For they that say such things declare 
plainly that they seek a country,” were a source of 
blessing. 

All true communicants declare by their presence at the 
Lord’s table that they seek a better country than this 
world. Ah, ye who preach every Sunday to hundreds, do 
not say it was an ordivary joy to preach to that relatively 
small number. We were sixty at the Master’s table, and 
not ten of that number had read the New Testament three 
years ago. The gladness of those souls at the communion 
exceeds anything I have seen in any home church. Cheer- 
ing, too, was the reverent attention of those other sixty— 
still in the Roman Catholic Church—watching with such 
marked interest to see how we obey Christ’s command : 
‘*Do this in remembrance of me.” 

Rejoice with us, dear home friends, over God’s mercy to 
Pilsen. Three years ago we had not received one member 
from that city. 

Now Pilsen has its own important work in the sec- 
ond city of Bohemia, and has out-stations for regular 
services every Sunday in three neighboring cities. Our 
brethren are very poor, and need greatly your helping 
hand and your prayer of faith. 

Prague. 
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THE mission work of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the Straits Settlements, East Indies, is prospering. At 
Singapore, the pastor of the Eoglish Church, the Rev. 
W. H. B. Urch, is having good success. He has opened a 
Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Home, where these men from the 
ships and barracks, afar from friends and subject to the 
temptations of a heathen city, can come and spend the 
evening in song and reading and pleasant recreation. 
Several sailors and soldiers have teen converted in the 
Gospel meetings held here. The new school building for 
the Anglo-Chinese school has been completed, and opened 
by the Governor of the Colony, and the newly appointed 
principal, Mr. C. C. Kelso, frum Detroit, Mich., has enter- 
ed upon his work with a favorable outlook. An Orphan 
Home has been opened in Singapore, in charge of Mr. and 
Mrs. Munson, and about twenty children have already 
been admitted. The mission in Penang has greatly pros- 
pered from the beginning. The school work is thriving. © 
The Boys’ School is now fn charge of Mr. Pykett, from 
England. The missionary in charge of this field, the Rev. 
D. D. Moore, has organized a Chinese Girls’ School aud a 
school for Tamil girls also. These schools now number 125 


girlsin attendance. The Christian religion is earnestl 

taught in these schools, and several of the girls have at 
ready been converted. The Tamil mission at Penang is 
succeeding well, and evangelistic services among the large 
Tamil population of this city are daily held. resulting in 
winning many to the true faith. The effect of the reduced 
srr for the Malaysia Mission will be seriously 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an eq lent to their publishers for all rolumes received. The 
imierests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice, 





THE FOUNDER OF ROBERT COLLEGE.* 


THE achievement that will stand on the earth to the 
credit of Cyrus Hamlin, is the founding and building of 
Robert College, at Constantinople. He has done much 
in other ways, and, like most founders, had to do many 
other things first before he could touch the great work 
of his lifetime. He has much to remember that is 
worth writing about. My Life and Times is a full and 
busy book, with important things going on in it and im- 
portant people on the stage ; but, after all, the founding 
and building of Robert College is so much beyond all the 
rest in importance and interest, that there is but that 
one story in the book, including, of course, the events 
which lead up to it. 

Yet Dr. Hamlin gives us all, from the story of his 
Huguenot ancestry and his strenuous boyhood in Maine 
on, to his return to this country and his quiet settling 
down at Lexington, in the peace and honor of astill 
vigorous old age. No one who reads the book will re- 
gret that he has doneso. A strong fascination saturates 
the book and, with very few exceptions, holds the read- 
er’s attention from beginning to end. The Hamlin 
family have risen high in public station. The ancestors 
of Cyrus on both sides had been soldiers in the Revolu- 
tionary War, his grandfather Hamlin and Col. Francis 
Faulkener, his mother’s father. As Dr. Hamlin says, 
there was iron in the blood of both families, Without a 
plenty of iron in their blood and bone his branch of the 
family would have sunk under their rugged childhood. 
Dr. Hamlin tells the story ina plain, homely style which 
is peculiarly attractive. There is plenty of mischief in 
it and plenty of an old veteran’s enjoyment of his early 
recollections, and it is all honest and open as the day ; 
but there is nothing in it all to be ashamed of, The 
short commons they lived on and the short allowance 
they had to work with never amounted to poverty, but 
left the ways into life open and ambition strong in the 
child’s breast. He went to school as all New England 
boys did; but the home and the farm were the best 
school, and there it was between the three that Cyrus 
Hamlin trained his powers in all directions and with 
such success that later in life, when he had achieved a 
European as well as an American reputation, his college 
friend, Dr. Cyrus Bartol, of Boston, playfully introduced 
him as a passed master in sixteen different trades, 

This did:not mean that he could not concentrate on 
the one thing in hand. In school and in his préparation 
for college he proved that it was in him to shoot up 
above the rest and lead them. There are plenty of indi- 
cations in the story of his boyhood of that deep and re- 
ligious conscientiousness which has been the glory and 
the strength of the New England character in the might 
of which it has triumphed and which was sure to carry 
the boy who had it intoa useful life,and more than 
likely to land him sooner or later in the higher circles of 
the Christian ministry. The call came to young Hamlin 
when he was making his way rapidly up in a jewelry 
shop in Portland, and carried him off to Bridgton Acad- 
emy, whence he rapidly made his way to Bowdoin Col- 
lege. There on the threshold his Revolutionary blood 
boiled over at the indignities threatened in hazing, and 
aroused him toa prompt, successful and laughably skill- 
ful resistance. 
through college the protagonist of every cause he cham- 
pioned, and left Bowdoin in 1834 one of the first in his 
class, and with the reputation of a bold, determined and 
resourceful man, with just the timber in him which 
made the early missionaries of the American Board the 
wonder and admiration of Christendom, the pioneers 
and founders of the new life that is rising everywhere 
in the heathen world. 

In due time he is graduated at the Theological Semi- 
nary in Bangor, receives his appointment to labor in 
Constantinople in connection with Goodell, Schauffler 
and Dwight in the special department of Education, for 
whicb, in the missionary sense of the term and as the 
work had to be interpreted at that time in Constantino- 
ple, no man on earth was better fitted for what he had to 
do. In 1839, when he joined tbe noble fellowship on the 
Bosporus, their position was critical to a degree. They 
were then hardly protected at all in the mission by their 
American citizenship, rather more sheltered under the 
broad shield of English pluck and policy, but secured 
most of all by their own indomitable faith in God their 
sagacity and their consummate skill in avoiding blun- 
ders and making the most of every advantage which 
presented itself in the tangled and extremely difficult 
situation. Dr. Hamlin tells the story with a kind of 
frankness which is permitted only to a veteran, but with 
substantial accuracy. The prospect at the time must 
have been discouraging enough, when so keen and cool 
an observer as the late Prof. Edward Robinson reported 
to the Board that the missionaries were doing nothing. 
There is a tone of humorous freedom in Dr. Hamlin’s 
_* My Lire aND TIMES. By CyRvs HAMLIN, Missionary in Turkey. 
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He seems to have stood forward all: 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


reference to this point, which perhaps he would not have 
indulged at any earlier period in his life. He writes: 

“The celebrated Dr. Robinson had just been here, and he 
went home and told the Secretaries at the rooms that the 
missionaries in Constantinople were doing nothing worth 
all the expense. It takes a great man to be a great fool.” 

It appears, however, that at this time the new Protes- 
tantism had already alarmed Czar Nicholas, and that his 
Minister, Boutineff, who was all potent beside the “sick 
man” at Constantinople, had said : 

“T might as well tell you now, Mr. Schauffler, that the 
Emperor of Russia, my master, will never allow Protest- 
antism to set its foot in Turkey.” 

Dr. Schauffler’s reply is worthy to be remembered : 

“Your Excellency, the kingdom of Christ, who is my 
Master, will never ask the Emperor of all the Russias 
where it may set its foot.” 

These citations contain the keynotes of the missionary 
policy at Constantinople. Dr. Hamlin never changed his 
opinion as to Russia. His opposition grew more decided. 
He believed in the dishabilitation and final overthrow of 
the Turk, but not by Russia. It was to be accomplished 
by freeing and developing the Christian States that lay 
north of Turkey, and by vigorously holding Russia back 
from the Black Sea. His ideas on this subject were al- 
ways clear, and grew clearer. They are presented in this 
volume with a good deal of warmth, and probably with 
some exaggeration of facts as to the general political 
situation. Dr. Hamlin’s animosities are as much a part 
of him as his likings ; and it is well enough fur the third 
party to grow a little cautious under a decided display of 
either emotion. 

American missionaries the world over have been close 
observers of political movements. Nowhere has there 
been more to say on these subjects than in Turkey. 
present President of Robert College does not differ in 
this respect from Dr. Hamlin, and the college itself has 
proved the most useful and potent of all the institutions 
that are now regenerating the Empire. The view of the 
Eastern question presented in this volume may be exag- 
gerated and extreme. It is, however, that entertained 
by the strongest and most American-hearted Minister we 
ever had at the Porte, the late George Perkins Marsh. 
As presented by Dr. Hamlin it is full of interest, and will 
be to general readers a prime attraction of the book. 
They will be likely to close it at last, as very well they 
may, with the emphatic words of the late Prof. Louis 
Agassiz on their lips: ‘‘Here is a man who knows 
Turkey.” 

This is not, however, the great matter in the book, 
which, as we have said before, is the founding and build- 
ing of Robert College. This is a history which goes 
back to the planting of Bebek Seminary further down 
the Bosporus, and its development there until it was 
finally removed to Marsovan and the ground left clear 
for the new foundation. Yet it is true that the Bebek 
Seminary made Robert College possible. At one time 
the new institution had no other constitutional shelter 
to exist under except the concessions made to the Bebek 
Seminary. It was here that Dr. Hamlin developed the 
rudiments of public support on which such a college as 
Robert must rest. Providential circumstances favored 
him. His hospital work in the cholera times and in the 
Crimean War made him known, gave him an enviable 
English reputation, and brought him into personal con- 
nection with high Turkish and Eaglish officials. It would 
not be easy to find a more romantic story than this mis- 
sionary’s flour millsand bread bakeries make,and the won- 
derful influence he acquired through them for himself and 
the Seminary of the American Board at B-bek. He was 
able to supply the hospitals with good and cheap bread, 
at a profit which accrued to the seminary. He became 
the efficient coadjutor of Florence Nightingale. He 
even devised and carried through a method of washing 
the contaminated clothing accumulated in the hospitals, 
and which, sorely needed as it was, the despairing offi- 
cials were proposing to burn. He had a wit of his own 
which carried him through everything English—ofiicial- 
ism, rascality, Turks and all. The story must be read, 
we cannot tell it. 

The result of all was to make Dr. Hamlin a power at 
Constantinople and in England, and to create a support- 
ing public for Robert College as soon as it was founded. 
The educational policy of the Board under the direction 
of Dr. Rufus Anderson, had led to such an open but 
friendly disagreement that Dr. Hamlin felt himself at 
liberty to undertake the new and independent enterprise 
at Robert College. He could do this with all the more 
freedom as his outside projects had succeeded, and he had 
paid back into the treasury of the Board more than he 
had taken from it in all his years of service. Whether 
the removal of the Bebek Seminary was or was not a 
mistake we need not inquire. It at least left the field 
open at Constantinople for Robert College, and fortu- 
nately the men and means for this new foundation were 
forthcoming. How the commanding site on which the 
college stands was obtained and permission to build was 
secured, in spite of Russian, Jesuit and Greek opposi- 
tion, is one of the stories which Divine Providence some- 
times makes stranger than fiction. It remains to this 
day at Constantinople a mystery over which men con- 
tinue to wonder, and wonder all the more when they hear 
the simple solution which Dr, Hamlin gnd the thissiona- 
ries give of the patter, * 
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The patent fact in the case is that the college stand, 
there on the commodious site on the north shore of 
the Bosporus, and that the right to be there rests on the 
inalienable prescription or iradé of the Sultan, who has 
placed the whole under the protection of the United 
States with the right to raise the American flag over the 
institution, 

With the founding and building of this college Dr. 
Hamlin’s work at Constantinople ended. To other hands, 
as has been true in such cases more often than otherwise, 
the inner development of the college had to be com- 
mitted. This was a hard and painful necessity which 
perhaps Dr. Hamlio could not see at the time, and may 
not see now. It introduced a harsh note into his recol- 
lections which need not be there, and strained the rela- 
tions between him and the noole-hearted benefactor 
from whom the college is named. Se 

The points at which possible criticism might fall on 
this book will not escape careful readers of this notice. 
The merits of the book outnumber and outweigh them 
far, and can only be appreciated and enjoyed to the full 
by reading the book. It is the work of a very strong 
and clear- headed man who understood himself, the work 
he was doing, and the country he was doingitin. Over 
and above all this, he has been able to iafuse into his 
book that personal charm which is the most effective 
literary fruit of personal power. The book is also a 
signal example of what American missions have done 
for ins'itutional Christianity in Turkey. 
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ANOTHER BOOK ON TENNYSON.* 


Mr. J.C. WALTERS is the latest writer to fill a vol- 
ume with what he kuows about Tennyson, his life, 
work and teaching; and this time we get 370 large pages. 
Surely if this thing goes on much longer the future critic 
will ‘ find himself lost” amid the books on Tennyson, Car- 
lyle, Browning, Wordsworth and the rest, and will despair 
of pulling together the much scattered threads of truth. 

Mr. Walters’s book isinteresting, decidedly readable, and 
contains a great mass of valuable matter. What it falls 
short of is beipg in any way quite reliable as biography or 
as criticism. The writer evidently aims to be fair and im- 
partial; but he does not show much judgment when he 
comes to examine witnesses or array facts. With him any- 
body and everybody who has written about Tenoyson is a 
critic whose voice is potent; consequently one does not 
feel secure in taking any page as authentic. And yet Mr. 
Walters has collected and arranged with admirable clear- 
ness the biographical, anecdotal and bibliographical data 
within his reach. The materials might and should have 
been better winnowed, and Mr. Walters could have safely 
omitted many of his speculations. 

What we find especially excellent in this book are the 
indirect or side glimpses it gives of Lord Tennyson’s char- 
acter as an artist and an artisan. The great poet was very 
difficult of approach, secretive to a degree, and as impene- 
trably and haughtily self sufficient as the sphinx. It 
seems that no person ever actually saw him at work, or 
ever found out a single element of his artistic recipe, save 
through the few unimportant hints dropped here and 
there iu letters or, as if accidentally, duriug rare conver- 
sations with favored friends. These hints, both authentic 
and apocryphal, are all to be found in these pages. 

Mr. Walters intimates the truth about Tennyson, but 
with gingerly care. It is hard for an Englishman to come 
out directly in such acase. In the long run it will be the 
verdict of critics that Lord Tennyson was more a Callim- 
achus than he was a Hom-r; that he was not a great orig- 
inator, not a fountain-head, but rather the master finisher 
of his period. Asadramatic poet he ranks much below 
the best; his epic essays, splendid as they are, miss, by 
some clearly felt lack, just what distinguishes the work 
of Miltoo, of Dante, of Homer. as supremely epical. The 
“Tdyls of the King” are glorious poems, the greatest of 
our century; but they suggest the smooth, conscious art 
of Virgil and the Alexandrian school, not the virile free- 
dom and irresistible puissance of the original masters. 
The thing we call geniuz was, in Teanyson’s case, greatly 
specialized by the forces of a hothouse civilization; and, 
say what mere appreciators may, it is the general, not the 
special, that is the grand appeal, and that will continue to 
ring down the ages. Shake-peare, Alichylus, Dante, 
Homer—no specialists these. Tennyson was eminentiy 
right when he sang: 








“That man’s the best cosmopolite 
Who loves his native land the best.” 
But that man is not the greatest poet who specializes his 
song to suit an artificial environment. 

Tennyson was great ; as a lyrical poet the greatest singer 
since Shelley, and greater than Shelley save in point of 
originality. Afterall, is it not as a word-artist, a maker 
of melodious strains of diction, a painter in delicate 
phrase-colors, that he seems pre-eminent? In a word, is 
not his poetry, taken as a whole, the last refinement of 
gorgeous artifice, the efflorescence of a purely artificial 
age ? The book now in hand furnishes a large amount of 
material for study in connection with such an inquiry, 

Tennyson himself was aware that he wanted the passion 
and the original independence of imagination necessary to 
the highest expression of poetry, and he tried hard to make 
up with cunning art the deficit of fascination, caused by 
this flaw in his genius. Noble, indeed, is the song he has 
left us, and if deftness and patient, conscentious persever. 
ance ever supplemented natural gifts with illusion that 
can cheat even the Muses, here is where they did it. We 
have, however, but to set his lyrics beside those of poor 
Burns, his “Idyls” beside those of Theocritus, and his 
dramas beside Shakespeare’s to feel the difference between 


* TENNYSON: PUET, PHILOSOPHER, IDEALIST. By J.C. WALTESS, 
New York: Tmported by Chayjes per’s Sons, $3.75, 
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absolute poetry and the poetry ofart. Ten-~ 


nyson’s artisanship is supreme; it is the 
perfection of finishing power; and bis 
poetry has its individual appeal in this per- 
fection. For the rest it is but a larger 
flower on that modern stalk, which holds 
the loveliness of Keats, the fiery splendor of 
Shelley and the calm sweetness of Words- 
worth. It separates itself from these not 
by an original, radical difference, but by 
the increment of artificial beauty. 

Mr. Walters has made usa book that will 
be welcomed by Tennyson lovers, and the 
phrase includes all the world of poetry 
lovers, a book that in the far future will 
give up to the safer critic than our near day 
possesses many a rich hint and many a 
valuable detail of the Laureate’s noble life 
and work. “And the publishers have done 
their part in manufacturing the book with 
excellent skill and taste. Strong, heavy 
paper, beautiful print and a frontispiece 
of Lord Tennyson distinguish it as worthy 
of its subject. 
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Every Presbyterian, and many who are 
not Presbyterians, know Dr. William C. 
Gray, editor of the most genial and delight- 
ful of journals, The Interior. Born in the 
backwoods, trained in the lore of the Cate- 
chism and the weodchopper’s kerf and the 
antics of the black bear and the whistle of 
quail, he never tires of letting his readers 
know that he isan old Scotch Presbyterian, 
tho of the American variety. His summer 
he spends in the wild woods; and for some 
years he has written from his cabin a series 
of summer letters to The Interior, some of 
which are now published in a very attract- 
ive form by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. (New 
York, $1.50), under the title of Camp-Fire 
Musings. They are full of the elements of 
personal experience and adventure, ot the 
flavor of the forest, of incidents with friends 
who were his companions, and of mingled 
fun and philosophy. He has safely gradu- 
ated out of the stiff Calvinism of his boy- 
hood’s teaching, and has learned out of 
communion with nature and the mellowing 
influences uf years large lessons of charity, 
lessons that he would not have learn d if 
the breadth of his nature had not em- 
braced-an element of humor which kept his 
serious theology from running an unrea- 
sonable length. The volume is illustrated 
with pictures of the camp and forest, of the 
members of the household, of visitors, and 
of the author. The reader will feel that he 
is thoroughly acquainted with the author 
and kiows him for a lovable, original, 
amusing good fellow and wise philosopher. 


Pax and Carlino. A Story. By Ernst 
Beckman. Illustrated by Florence K. Up- 
ton. (E. P. Dutton &Co., New York. $1.00.) 
We have here a bright tale of a golden- 
haired Swedish boy Car], and his dog Pax. 
He was stolen from his parents on the 
Rhine, turnsup io Italy,runs away from the 
good bishop, makes his way to Columbia, 
S. C., searching for an uncle in Columbia, 
Me., where, after many highly improbable 
adventures,his cometary track is merged, let 
us hope,into the round of ordinary life. 
The picture of the sunny-headed boy is the 
bright vision which haunts the book. Its 
effect.is hightened by Miss Upton’s grace- 
ful illustrations._——Ruby’s Ups and 
Downs. A Sequel to “ Ruby and Ruthy.” 
By Minnie E. Paull. (Estes & Lauriat, Bos- 
ton. $1.00.) The sequel to so good a story 
as “Ruby and Ruthy” is a dangerous 
problem to undertake, but is crowned in 
this case with success enough to have re- 
sulted in a good and pleasing story grace- 
fully developed and with wholesome point 
to it. 


We spoke with high commendation of The 
Crthoepist when it appeared in the first 
edition, gud have since noted its very gen- 
eral acceptance as a convenient standard 
manual for pronunciation of English words, 
Mr. Alfred Ayers has now given his little 
book a revision which we are glad to see has 
not enlarged it out of all resemblance to 
the convenient booklet we first knew, tho 


it is very considerably enlarged. The man- 
ual contains about 4,500 words, among 
them names of foreign authors, artists, etc., 
which are commonly mispronounced. ‘The 
book had thirteen years of usefuiness in 1ts 
earlier form, and is now fully equipped for 
a new career. 


The current number of The American 
Catholic Quarterly Review contains a full 
table of scholarly and elaborate articles, 
such as the opening number, in which the 
Very Rev. Augustine F. Hewit, D.D., com- 
pletes (in a second paper) his review of 
‘“* Harnack’s Dogmatic History.” But what 
has interested us most is John Richard 


Meade’s paper, ‘‘ The Truth concerning the 

Disfranchisement of Catholics in Rhode 

Island,’ with its frank admission and un- 

answerable demonstration that on this 

point Protestant Rhode Island was ahead 
of Catholic Maryland. 


“Studies of 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. NoRMAN GALE, the popular English 
poet, is planning to visit America next 
summer, 


.... The February Book News in anarticle 
on the output of books in England during 
1893 gives the number of volumes at 6,382, 
less than 150 in excess of the preceding 
year. 


...“‘England’s Darling, and Other 
Poems’ is the name of the new volume of 
poems by Alfred Austin, soon to be pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., “‘ England’s 
Darling’ being the popular name for Alfred 
the Great. 


.-Among new volumes soon to be issued 
by Harper & Brothers are “A Child’s His- 
tory of Spain,”’ by Mr. John Bonner ; ‘‘ The 
Mystery of Abel Forefinger,” by, William 
Drysdale ; ‘* Life’s Little Ironies,’’ a vol- 
ume of short stories by Thomas Hardy, and 
the Stage,’”? by Brander 
Matthews. 


...»-Macmillan & Co. will publish in Sep- 
tember ‘‘ A Corner of Cathay,” a record of 
the life of the Chinese by Miss Adele M. 
Fielde, who has lived in China for twenty 
years,and as aninmate of native households 
has bad unusual advantages for study- 
ing the domestic, social and intellectual life 
of the native:. 


--The ‘“‘Lucy Larcom Memorial,’ ed- 
ited by Miss Susan Hayes Ward, for 
Wheaton Seminary, is now ready for pub- 
lication. As a limited edition will be 
issued, all who desire copies should send 
name and address without delay to Miss 
C. M. Pike, Wheaton Seminary, Norton, 
Mass. 


--The Lenox Library has purchased an 
important collection of American news- 
papers comprising over 300 volumes, begin- 
ning with Benjamin Franklin’s first news- 
paper, in 1729, and coming down to the 
Civil War. A large part of the collection 
was made by Dr. Thomas ‘Addis Emmet, of 
New York City. 


.- The Revue de Paris, a new fortnight- 
ly review whose first number has just been 
issued, will contain signed articles written 
by menof acknowledged authority in the 
matters they discuss. The prospectus in- 
cludes a long list of distinguished French 
writers. Its chief editors are M. Ganderax 
in the literary, and Prof. James Dar- 
mesteter in the historic department. 


. One of the results of the opening of 
the Vatican archives for scholarly research, 
which innovation is owing to the liberality 
of the present Pope, is the new light which 
is being thrown on the famous Avignon 
Epoch of Papacy. The first work in this 
direction is on the finances of that period 
by Dr. Leo Konig, 8.J., and is entitled ‘‘ Die 
popstliche Kammer unter Clemens V und 
Johann XXII. The work is a scholarly 
specinien of detail research in new sources 
of information. 


.-The Rev. J. C. Stockbridge, D.D., of 
Brown University, Providence, has nearly 
ready for publication by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, a new Illustrated Edition of his 
Memoir of the Rev. Baron Stow, D.D. 
Baron Stow was a man of Websterian mold 
in mind and character, as well as in the 
influence he exerted in all directions. He 
was equally eminent for piety and for good 
sense, and as much admired on the plat- 
form as he was revered as a preacher and in 
his pastoral ministrations. Tho conserva- 
tive, he had too much sympathy with men 
and their life to be left behind. Dr. Stock- 
bridge’s Memoir is rich in sketches of the 
men and preachers of the time, and will be 
a first-rate book of inspiration and of noble 
example. 


.. The *‘ Forma Urbis Rome,” or Plan 
of Ancient Rome, designed from the results 
of the latest excavations by Rudolfo Lanci- 
ani, one of the grandest productions of the 
archeological science of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is being published by Ulric Hoepli, of 
Milan. The map is on the scale of 1:1000; 
is divided into forty-six sheets of 90 centi- 
meters by 16, thus covering in all 230 square 
feet ; contains the monuments and ruins of 
the royal, republican, imperial and Cbris- 
tian periods of the Eternal City to the end 
of the sixth century of our era; is drawn in 
five colors—namely, red for modern streets; 
sepia tint for monuments of royal and re- 


publican periods; black for those of impe- 
rial times; gray for underground remains, 
quarries, catacombs, grottoes, etc.; blue 
for springs, aqueducts, drains, bed of Tiber, 
etc. ; and besides th+ maps contains all that 
the most exacting scientific demands could 
ask. Six sheets are being published annn- 
ally, the first four in March, 1893, the last 
in 1899, at a cost of eight pounds for, the 
entire work, or one pound by yearly ins‘all- 
ments. Tunis magnificent work wili take 


the place of the classical but now anti- 
quated “ Edifizii di Roma Antica,” pub- 
lished by Luigi bacamon in 1848. 
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The a Flight of the “Swallow.” ” By Emily Mak 
organ 744x5, pp. 108. New York 
ienat Randolph & Co 
—— pnd. Katharna. A Drama in Five 
Lieut.-Col. J. C. Fixe-Cookson. 
axe pp. x 190. New York: G. P. Putnam’s is 
an rete Pass in the Night. By Beatrice Har- 
raden. Authorized ae Edition. 64x 
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A Handbook of Consregationsismy L 
Rev. Samuel N. Jackson, M.D. PP. 
299. Toronto, Canada: Trestanntional Pu 
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A Handbook for Pailetieionte Voters. Com. 
piled by Charles A. Brinicy. With letters 
from the Hon, Rebert E. Patterson and the 
Hon, Edward M. Stuart, and an Introduc- 
tion by Edmund J. Jam 5 x53¢, 
pp, 210, Philadelphia. Penn.: Privately 
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Burg Neideck. Novelie von Wilhelm _Heinrich 
Pient i. With Introduction and Notes by 
Chavies Bundy wile. A.M. 734x434, pp. xix, 

Boston: FB. o...b0c-vccennsesovecece 

Natural cumece of the ag States. By 
Jacob Harris Patton, A.M., Ph.D. 8x5, 
pp. xv, 530. New Yoru: D. aan & LOo.. 


A Martens Serepeny. mj Ada Cambridge. 
7gx5, pp. 271, The Ame .......ccccccee ssecees 


Laclius. A Dialogne on  Friendehip. By M. 
Tullius Cicero. Edited with Notes, Vocabu- 
lary and Biographical Index. New Edition. 
Revised and Eniarged for use in American 
ae By Henry Clark Johnson, AeM., 

4B. x434, PP xxvi, 1%. New York: 
Macuiilies BPEIO. cicewasesssensweveciqenetiossses 
The Lyrics and Ralinde of Sir Walter Scott. 
Fdited with an Introduction by Andrew 
poy 7x46, pp. xxxix, 248, New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. ...........ssececcssese 1% 


At the Lord’s Table. Thoughts on Communion 
and has age By Howard Crosby. ix4i4, 
pp. vi, 127. New York: Anson D. F. Ran 
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The Psalms. Volume IL. nee Ixxxix. Sy 
Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 
Bible. Edited_by the Rev. W. Robertson 
Nicoll, MA., LL.D. 84x54, pp. vii, 503. 
NewYork: A.C. Armstrong & Son 


The _ Historic Episcopate. An Essay on the 
Four Articles of Church Unity proposed by 
the American House of Bishops, ane the 
Lambeth Conference By  ¢ harles Wood- 
ruff Shields, D.D., 734x534, wp. vill, 65. 
New Yor«: Charles Scribner’ S BORS...<ccs000 

In the Foot Prints of Charles lamb. By Ren- 
jamin Ellis Martin. Illustrated by Herbert 
Railton and John i gag With a biblio- 
graphy by E.D. North. 734x544, pp. 195. Tne 
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The Jacobean Poets. By Fdmund Gosse. The 
ne Series. 754x4%, pp. vi, 226. The 

oliver ‘Wenseli Holmes. By Walter Jerrold. 

With a portse. 64ex44, pp. 144. New York: 
Macmillan Pe NaD ev nsbsshakecentenccasbinshente & te 

The Pacific Coast Pulpit, Edited by the Rev. 

eHanson Irwin. With an Introduction by 

. Robert Mackenzie, D.D. 734¢x5%4, 

pp. x, 247. New York and Chicago: Flem- 
ng H. Revell Co................ 

The Niagara Book. A Complete Souvenir of 
Niagara Falls. Containing Stories, Sketches 
and Essays—descriptive, humorous, Histor- 
ica¥ ana a written exclusively for 
this book. By V . D. Howells, Mark Tw. ain, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


Ships that Pass in the 
Night. 


A Novel. By .) a HARRADEN. 
sand. 16mo, $1.00. 


“Ships That Pass in the Night has made its success 
by purely legitimate methods. The author 
has a story to tell, . uheory to work out, a belief to 
impart, and that is all—except the important item 
that :-he fs a good writer, keen and wise in observa- 
tion and style, liberal and sympathetic in tempera- 
ment. I sat up half the night to finish the 

i. Jeannette L. Gilder, in the World, 


The Religion of a Literary 
Man. 


By RIcHARD LE GALLIENNE. 12mo, $1.00. 


“Mr. Le Gallienne has produced a book well worth 
reafling, particularly (so at least we snould say) oy 
those who are most disposed to differ with him. 

- - The author treats of the hereafter with great 
courage, and says a good mea ee well worthv of 
the utmost attention. he book is certainly a 
remarkable one, and we urge our readers not to 
trust to any second-'and account, but to make them- 
selves acquainted with its contents by the ancient 
method of perusal.”’—London Speaker. 

“ Probably the sunniest book on religion ever pub- 
lished.”’"—London Star. 


Secularism : Its Progress 
and Morals. 


By Joun M. BONHAM, og of “Industrial 
Liberty,” ete. 1L2mo, 817. 


The Evolution of Woman: 


An [Inquiry into the Dogma of her Inferiority 
to Man. By ExvizA Burt GAMBLE. 12mo, 





20th Thou- 


Mrs. Gamble’s investigations into the subject have 
led her to take in this familiar controversy a position 
in opposition to the generally accepted opinion, 


A History of Social Life in 
Cagiand. 


A record of the progress of the geeple in erteion, 
laws, learning, arts, science, literature, indus- 
try, commerce, and manners, from the earliest 
times to the present date. Edited by H.D. 
TRAILL, D.C. The work is to | completed 
in about six volumes. Volume I (from the 
earliest times to the accession of Edward I.) 
nowready. $ 


“It has been peimarily designed,” says the editor, 
“to supply a clear and consecutive account of the 
progress of the people of England in the several oe- 
parcments and activitiesof humanlif2. ‘thesubjects 
considered have been so framed and the material so 
arranged that the work can be read with pleasure 
and instruction by the general reader, while it has 
been planned expressly with reterence tothe require- 
ments of students engaged in the investigation of the 
history of English letiers and Jearning, -eaat h art 
and science, English industry and com 
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ptive prospectuses of the Pad of the 
Nations’ and the * Heroes of the Nations,” and 


\ quarterly “* Notes,” xo full description of the 
j Season's Y ubisoottons oot application. 
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225, Spuftalo, N.Y.: Pondersitt & Nichos 
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for Lone Moments. A Collection 
1943544, 
- 382, 


Hla ni soe. B An H. L. ica 
™ mete Charen in Pome <a ate 
( BY John H. Overton. D.D. 
axt, “pp. wil 0. vow bes sue Langa, 
Re OOM, is Sh checeincpebeutonibenssuubes . $450 
Pion am hades or. The Divine Model ot 
the Priestly Life By the Rev. W. E 
Newboldt, M.A. 734xol4, pp. viii, 321. 
UIE iss ceccvceanvescds $so9eendsi bed whabaes A 200 
The Christian Recovery of Spain. Being the 
Stery of Spain from the Mocrish Conqu: 
to tne Fall of Granada. (711-1492, ve D. eal 
Henry Edward: Watts. 74x 
315. New York: G. P. Putnam's P< Asad 


Primary Elections. A Study of Methods ‘for 
Improving the Basis of Party Crgantantion. 
By Daniel 8S. Remsen. 734x544, pp. L The 





D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books. 


A Marriage Ceremony. 


By ADA CAMBRIDGE, author of “‘ The Three 
Miss Kings,” ‘‘ Not All in Vain,” etc. 
No. 133, Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

Ada Cambridge’s novels are always interesting be- 
cause the author seems always “in vein,” and never 
loses her lightness of touch and vivacity of expres- 
sion. Her new book will be found to be one of the 
brightest and strongest of her successful novels. 


Science and Hebrew 
Tradition. 


By THOMAS H. Huxiery. The fourth vol- 
ume of the author’s Colleeted Essays. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


CONTENT?.—On the Afethod of Zadig. The Rise and 
Progress of Paleontology. Lectures on Evolution. 
The Interpreters of Genesis and the Interpreters of 
Nature. Mr. Gladstone and Genesis. The Lights of 
the Church and the Light of Science. Hasisadra‘s 
Adventure. The Evolution of Theology. 


Natural Resources of the 
United States. 


By JAcoB HARRIS PATTON, A.M., Ph.D., 
author of **Four Hundred Years of 
American History,’ “‘ Political Parties 
in the United States,” ete. Revised, 
with Additions. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, 
$3 00. 

“ The intention of this volume is to give the Ameri- 
can people a concise narrative of the natural re- 
sources of their own country,in all their numerous 
forms. . Attention is occasionally directed to 
the immense value of the natural resources of the 
United States when compured wlth those of otber 
countries. ‘Truth is not a braggart, and it is proper 
that the fact in this relation should be known, that 
the American people, especially the younger portion, 
may appreciate more fully the natural advantages of 
their own country.’”’—From the Preface. 


A History of Germany, 


From the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. By BAYARD TAYLOR. With an 
additional Chapter by MARIE HANSEN- 
TAYLOR. With Portrait and Maps. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50 

This standard popular history of Germany has been 
careful'y revised and brought down todate. Its value 
tor general readers, and for the bigher grade of 


schools and for colleges has been generally recog- 
nized. 


The Orthoepist. 


A pronouncing Manual, containing about 
Four Thousand Five Hundred Words, 
including a considerable number of the 
names of Foreign Authors, Artists, etc., 
that are often mispronounced. By 
ALFRED AYRES, author of ‘‘ The Verbal- 
ist,’ etc. Revived and Enlarged edi- 
tion. 18mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET, NEw YORK. 


The Butler Bible-Work Company 


Announce the completion of the Work, 
in Eleven Volumes, and Special Offer 
for the set on the Installment Plan. 
Also Special Offer for completion of 
sets. Send for Circular Offer and De- 
scriptive Pamphlet. 


BUTLER BIBLE-WORK CO., 


Proprietors and. Publishers, 
85 Bible House, New York City. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..202 Broadway, N.Y, 


Columbian Inkstand 


Best in the Worl. Send for Tilustrated Pamphlet. 
BOYD & ABBOT CU. 23 Warren st., New York. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS are usin 
Remington County Seat Lists. They cover the groana 
best with least expense. 101 Tribune Building, N. Y. 
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THEY MET IN HEAVEN, 


By GuorGe.HEPworTH. Author of “ Hiram Golf's 
Religion.” 16mo, 216 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 

An account of The Fireside Club and its discussions 
during the winter preceding the death of Hiram Golf. 

“This is a tender and helpful study in religious exs 
periences. To maty Dr. Hépworth’s method 
may be a hand stretched out from héaven. To all it 
will be a book of pure, gentle and persuasive Chriss 
tian inspiration. . . . We have no doubt that an 
inquirer like Van Brunt, shut up in the dark, barren 
and hopeless cage of intellectual orthodoxy and spir- 
itual leanness, would find ‘Hiram Golf’s’ method a 
door open into faith.”—Independent. 


HIRAM GOLF'S RELIGION: 
Or, The “Shoemaker by the Grace of God.” 


By GroucEe H. HEPWORTH. 8th Thousand. 16mo, 
134 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 

“ Plain talks of a shoemaker and a parson. They 
are in dialect; the style is both quaint and strong, 
A book that gives the reader something to think 
about. . . . The sterling, homely common sense 
of the book ig commanding wide attention.”—N. Y. 
Evangelist. 
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STEPHEN REMARX. 
The Story of a Venture in Ethics, 


By JAMES ADDERLEY. 12mo, 150 pages, cloth, 75 cents, 
“ The book is suggestive and pathetic.”—The Critic. 
“Is worth reading not only by all who profess and 

cali themselves Christians, but by all who take any 

interest in the social questions of the day.”—Church- 
man. 

“It is thrilling and inspiring. We predict, and 
wish, for ita wide reading and a lasting influence.” 

—Congregationalist. 


; Pax and Caflino. 


A Story by ERNST BECEMAN. 
lustrated, cloth, $1.00, 

“Is it a true story? That is the question which 
will be almost sure to come to the lips of children 
who read about Carlino’s strange adventures. To 
this I may answer both yes and no.”—From Preface. 


“ Anideal story for children. Carlino and his dog 
are life-like pictures, and the Swedish uncle is better 
than a fairy god-mother. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent, and amore entertaining book for boys and 
girls would be hard to find,”—N. Y. Observer. 


The Close of St. Christopher's 


A Story for Girls. By EMMA MARSHALL. 
pages. Lllustrated, cloth, $1.50. 

“This favorite author, who describes girl-life with 
so much freshness and fidelity, will add to her repu- 
tation by ‘The Close of St. Christopher’s.’ There is 
a quiet, steady-growing interest throughout the book 
which girls will appreciate.”—London Bookseller. 


When We Two Parted. 


A Story by SARAH DoUDNEY. 12mo, 478 pages. Illus- 
trated cloth, $ .50. 





16mo, 196 pages. Il- 





2mo, 346 








For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO,, 


Publishers, 


31 W. 23d Street, New York. 
The Cheapest Publication of its kind in the World 


THE PULPIT. 


A Monthly Magazine of Sermons, 


No homiletics—nothing but complete sermons 
by the greatest living preachers of all denomina- 
tions. Recent improvemeuts, coupled with a 
reduction in ange Fayed price, make it the 
cheapest and best of the religious magazines. 


$1.00 a year; 10 centsa copy. 


EDWIN ROSE, Publisher, 


41 Franklin Street, Buffalo. N. Y. 
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T= YOUNG 3 LADIES 
JOURNAL, 


The Best Journal for Ladies and Families, 
containing the LATEST AND BEST FASHIONS; PHO- 
FUSELYILLU*TRATED; A MAMMOTH COLORED SUP- 
ASHIONS; NUMEROUS COMPLETE 





L 
bo Lu BTFUL 42UISE;’’ besides New Music, EM- 
BROIDERY DESIGNS, Ftc. The most complete maga- 
a ath ladies published. 
30 cevis; yearly $4, including the 
extra Christmas number. All Rewedealers and 


The International News Company, New York, 
83 AND85 DUANEST. ome y= EAST OF BROADWAY. 
seattheacamartnntiny” — ved for any Periodical, For- 
ign or Domestic. 


MEN DO NOT PUT 


“New Wine into Old Bottles,” 


but they often record valuable documents 
and accounts upon paper of an inferior 
quality ; thus practicing a ‘“‘ Penny wise 
and Pound foolish” economy, saving a 
few cents per pound on the paper that 
enters into the making of a County Record 
or Ledger. The result is, after a few 
years the leaves become yellow and brittle 


by use, they break out at the back, and a 

k in which are inscribed valuable 
records, to which time gives added value, 
is a source of care and anxiety ever after. 
There are certain brands of Ledger Papers 
to be relied upon, made of the best possi- 
ble rag stock, new cuttings, linen fiber, 
that time and age will not deteriorate ; 
such is the L. L. Brown Paper Co.’s 
Linen Ledgers. This company has made 
a specialty of this one article, ‘‘ Linen 
Ledger Paper,” for more than forty years ; 
it is the same year after year, strength of 
fiber insuring durability in daily use, and 
a sizing that resists climatic changes are 
points of excellence that commend this 
brand to those who want the best. Ask 
your stationer or blank book maker for 
our brand, Yours truly, 


The L. L. Brown Paper Co., 
Adams, Mass., U. S. A. 
MILLS ESTABLISHED 1850, 
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FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more times than one,get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


—The Church Workers Right Hand Helper. 

Tn one hour’s time it makes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen or type- 
writer. Anybody can cuore it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 

Various sizes——$12 to $20. 

A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 

Peete Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 
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DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


CORRECT STYLES 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HIGH GRADE STATIONERY 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
LEATHER GOODS 


UNION SQUARE 


36 EAST 141rn STREET NEW YORK 











WANTED. 
$12. 00 to $35.00 


who can furnish 2 





a week can be made 
for us. Par- 








MUSIC 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and eas; — 
New styles just intr 
Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 
SELECT SONGS No. 2, ». <u. 


230 Hymn<and Tanes. for use where one book 
is desired for the devotional meeting and the Sunday 


ool, 
_— Cloth, #40.00 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co. 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 16 East 9th St.,.New York. 


J.CHURCH CO.,Music Publishers. Cincinnati, 0. 
EDUCATION. 
WILSON COLLEGE 


Classical, Scientific & Special Courses. ‘ 
Prin forms sent to schools training pupils for en- 
trance by certificate. Address, Chambersburg, Pa. 


























Ses reer are ctenrmnei remeuinenr senirsmicnnchiet 
PICTURES, STATIONERY ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE. MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 








Financial. 


“GULF AND-INTERSTATE RAIL- 
Way CO.” 


THE low price of produce and the con- 
sequent unprofitableness of farming, par- 
ticularly at the West, where the great 
staples are largely grown, have led those 
dependent on agriculture to cast about 
for causes of their misfortune and for re- 
lief. To this distress of the farming 
classes are to be traced many of the er- 
ratic theories which go under the name 
of populist doctrines—such, for example, 
is the belief that if the United States 
would only put out quantities of money 
(silver especially), the Western citizen 
would somehow get more of it and beso 
much more prosperous. To this same 
business condition is also due much of 
the popular feeling against railroads as 
‘* grasping monopolies” and against bank- 
ers as * sharks.” 

As to the railway question, a movement 
has been begun in the States west of the 
Missouri River to solve the problem by 
building a road which shall belong to the 
people and check the profits of the lines 
already ruuning. It is proposei that a 
railway sba!l be constructed, tu be called 
the Gulf and Interstate, from the Canadi- 
an line through the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Texas to Galveston, a distance 
of about 2,400 miles. When completed, 
the road is to be owned by the States 
traversed and managed by them. The 
estimated cost is $15,000 per mile, of 
which $5,000 is to be contributed by towns 
and counties in the shape of rizht of way, 
$10,000 per mile to be raised by bonds to 
be taken mostly in the States named. 
The stock is $2,500 per mile. Passenger 
fares are to be two cents per mile, and 
freight rates are limited to paying 5¢ on 
cost ; no free passes and the issue of mile- 
age books with liberal rules, are features. 
Populists place faith in the success of the 
enterprise, and expect the active opposi- 
tion of vested railway interests, THE IN- 
DEPENDENT has been asked t> examine 
the scheme candidly, and as the problem 
proposed to be solved is of wide impor- 
tance, we deem the subject worthy of 
public treatment, 

We are obliged to say at the outset that 
we regard the whole matter as chimerical 
and without a business probability for 
success. The proposed cost, $15,000 per 
mile, is too low. An extension of an 
existing railway into a level country can 
be built for $15,000 per mile, but not soa 
whole system. Terminals in towns and 
cities are expensive ; the new road must 
run through cities and not around them 
and must have docks at Galveston, freight 
and roundhouses, stations, etc., which 
bring up the average cost materially. 
Then no allowance is made for equip- 
ment, which will cost $5,000 per mile for 
a very moderate amount of traffic. If 
we put the real cost of such a road at 
double the estimate, excluding gifts of 
land and the like, the amount would still 
be modest. Then 2,400 miles, bonded at 
$10,000 per mile, as proposed, would re- 
quire $2,400,009 in money. Will the peo- 
ple of Texas, Kansas and Nebraska fur- 
nish it? We are gnite sure no Eastern 
capitalists will help them out. 

Eastern men will refuse to lend money 
not from sentiment but for business rea- 
sons. One would suppose that it was 
within the power of our Western friends 
to fix the rates on grain as they pleased, 
so that 5% should ba earned on cost. Asa 
matter of fact the rates to Europe from 
Kansas are fixed now,and fixed very low via 
the Atlantic ports. To get Kansas farmers 
to ship to Galveston instead of to Kansas 
City and Chicago, a whole setof new condi- 
tions must be created, demanding timeand 
freight concessions. Kansas already has 
two railroads to Gulf ports. Why do not 
these existing lines get the traffic away 
from the Eastern routes? Because, be- 
yond a comparatively small amount to 
Galveston and New Orleans, they would 
have to carry European grain for next to 
nothing to get it. Even the ocean car- 
riers would have to be conciliated to 
steam or sail from Liverpool to Gulf ports 
instead of New York or Baltimore, with 
the probability of no cargo on the voyage 


, 
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out to the Gulf. The Mississippi River, to 
say nothing of the Lakes and the Canal, 
bas, for a long time helped to fix the rates. 
to the Atlantic ports; and the Kansas- 
Texas roads have been limited for the 
same reason. The alternative before the 
new road, when built, would be little or 
no traffic, or else ruinously low rates— 
and the further from the Gulf the road is 
projected, the more does the reasoning 
apply. Such a road could never pay 5¢ 
or any other per cent. upon its cost. Its 
bankruptcy would be certain from the 
outset. 

Very likely, in view of the real position, 
railway managers will not oppose the 
building of the new road, A* few have 
expressed a hope that the people of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska would put their money 
into it. The ground of this opinion is: 
that in the practical working out of such 
an unbusinesslike plan, the railway haters: 
of the West could see before their eyes an 
object lesson which might change their 
views about the extortion of existing com- 
panies. If present roads are swindling 
the people by charging exorbitant rates 
in order to pay large profits on a capitali- 
zation which covers more than the rail- 
ways cost, why, then, logically the 
Western farmers are right in thinking 
that they can teach railroad men a lesson 
besides making money for themselves by 
building a road at half the cost and charg- 
ing half the rates. Certainly the Gulf 
and Interstate project is logical from that 
standpoint. The difficulty is that the 
premises are wrong. Very probably the 
only way to convince our Kansas friends is 
by actual experience. If they have the 
courage of their convictions and can get 
gifts amounting to $5,000 per mile and 
cash from their own people for the re- 
maining $10,000 of the supposed cost, no 
one will hinder them. But the end of 
such a road will be certain insolvency. 


+ 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 

ENCOURAGING features crop out here 
and there in the business situation, but 
the whole country is kept in astate of 
destructive suspense by dread of what 
may happen at Washington. Last week 
confidence received two fresh and serious 
blows; the introduction of the Hatch 
Anuti-Option bill again, and the Bland 
Seigmiorage bill. The latter is not so 
dangerous from the amount of additional 
silver which it would inject into the cur- 
rency, as from the concessions it makes 
to the silver element, and the stamp of 
insincerity which it throws upon the Jate 
Repeal movement. It is asserted that 
President Cleveland will veto the bill ; and 
yet, the measure really has such a large 
support in both branches of the Legis- 
lature that, in the eyes of the world, 
at least, we shall be azcused of bad 
faith and utter incapacity of good and ° 
stable government. If Mr. Bland suc- 
ceeds, practically all the benefit gained 
by repeal of the Sherman Act will be 
lost. Since the establishment of our 
credit on a gold basis the manner in which 
the United States has resisted the world- 
wide depression, and at the time of an 
impending change of the traiff, isa matter 
of wonder to all foreign observers. But 
Congressmen and Senators with such 
small respect for public opinion in the 
United States, and too short-sighted to 
appreciate the effect of such a policy upon 
foreign investors, cannot be expected to 
act wisely on questions that they know so 
little about. Truly our bankers, our mer- 
chants and our manufacturers may throw 
up their hands and exclaim in disgust, 
What next! 





Silver and wheat again touched the low- 
est prices on record. The former is down 
to about 29d. in London, and its stability 
is still questionable. The cause of this 
drop was the withdrawal of the artificial 
support to the rupee, which the authori- 
ties in India atiempted by setting a fixed 
price upon council bills. The Indian mint 
was closed against silver, and rumors were 
current that the Government would put 
an import duty on silver ; everything be- 
ing done in fact to support the price of the 
depreciated metal. Happily, repeal of the 
Sherm 2a Act has thrown the silyer burden 
from the United States upon others; hence 
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the relatively small effect of the decline 
here; and hence a good reason for oppos- 
ing all compromise with the silver fanat- 
ics. The decline in wheat to 623~. was due 
to several causes: tirst, favorable reports 
of winter wheat and their effect 
upon holders; and next, to rumors 
of wheat stored in New York being out of 
condition, The latter statements were 
soon contradicted. At the lower prices 
there were good purchases for export, 
and ocean freight rates were firmer in 
consequence. The difficulty with wheat 
is that Europe is rapidly increasing her 
takings from India, Argentine and Russia 
so that we must accept either low prices 
or keep our stuff at home, Wenow carry 
a visible supply of 89,000,000 bushels, or 
one-fifth an ordinary crop. Cotton is not 
in such a weak position. There is an im- 
mense visible stock, 4.525.000 bales; but 
the United States is the chief source of 
supply, and, were it not for the general 
depression of trade restricting the de- 
maod for goods, the staple might show 
greater firmness, considering the light 
crop movement and_ general belief 
in a moderate yield. Both wheat 
and cotton were affected adverse- 
ly by revival of the anti-option 
crusade, The best feature in the business 
situation was the larger demand for a few 
iron products, such as railroad and 
structural material; but as this was in- 
duced solely by extremely low prices, it is 
hardly sale to accept it as a sure indica- 
tion of improvement. The weekly output 
of all furnaces on February 1st was 99,242 
tons, an increase of about 200 tons over 
the previous month, A year ago the out- 
put was over 170,000 tons weekly, and 
this was not the highest rate, by any 
means. Nevertheless, there is a welcome 
change of spirit in the iron trade, espe- 
cially at the West, prices being less demor- 
alized and producers more hupeful. No. 
1 Pig iron is quoted at $18@14 in Eastern 
markets. Provisions are slow, tho hog 
packing has not shown any shrinkage 
compared with Jast year. Grocery 
staples exhibit much less depression in 
prices and volume of transactions than 
any other large branch of trade, while 
the dry goods market appears to bave 
suffered as muchif not more than any 
department. Woolens have been greatly 
demoralized for months by the prospec- 
tive change in tariff and the limited de- 
mand for goods; and fall samples are 
now being shown at a considerable con- 
cession compared with last season. In 
the cotton goods line there is still a feel- 
ing of uncertainty ; and unless demand 
improves, the mills will either curtail 
production or enforce another cut in 
wages. A large offeriog of silks made at 
auction sold quickly, but at low prices. 
Print cloibs continue steady, being quoted 
at 2ic. for 64x643. Wool waslessaciive than 
the week before. As for the future of gen- 
eral business, the conservative view pre- 
vails. Much good would undoubtedly fol- 
low an early settlement of the tariff and 
other legislative que-tions ; but itis becom- 
ing recognized that the season of depres- 
sion has gose so far. and is so universal 
thronghout the world, that recovery must 
be slow. At home the demand for many 
articks is likely to be materially affected 
by the general reduction in wages and the 
rigid economies put into effect by all 
large corporations. Business fa'lures are 
growing less frequent and less important, 
836 being reported last week against 340 
the week before. The shrinkage in Clear- 
ing Honse returns was only 33¢ compared 
with 40¢ in the previous week. 





Ip spite of dull times and many adverse 
conditions, there was a more confident 
undeitone on the Stock Exchange. Ap- 
parently this was based on the belief that 
all the unfavorable factors have been am- 
ply discounted, and that good reasons do 
not exist for a further decline, at Jeast in 
railroad shares. The continued sbrinkage 
in railroad earings consequent upon 
small tonnage, docs not atiract serous 
attention because of the hope that trade 
will improve, and with strict economies 
net results will justify the present if 
not a hizher range of values. Should 
these hops not be realized, the mar- 


ket might put on a different as- 
pect, tho Wall Street sometimes dis- 
eoupts ware so far in advance 9s to 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





appear in direct conflict with the prevail- 
ing current, Another fact which inspires 
confidence is the stronger tone of the 
London market, altho foreigners do not 
yet show any desire to invest in Ameri- 
cans. Still another influence is the ex- 
pectation of favorable developments 
concerning Union Pacific, Richmond 
Terminal and Reading. Tne reorganiza- 
tions of these properiies are svid 
to be progressing more _ favorably; 
and as these three lines cover an 
immense mass of securities, any good 
news concerning them wonld inev- 
itably strengthen the whole market. 
Atchison affairs are said to be in better 
shape, and the rumcr: of an assessment 
on the stock were semj-officiallv deoied. 
The coal stocks were firmly held, not- 
withstanding rumors of an impending re- 
duction in the price of coal, the mild 
winter having caused an accumulation of 
supplies. Since January lst the produc- 
tion of Eastern anthracite has only been 
2,808 000 tons: a decrease of 776,000 tons 
compared with last year. In the fourth 
ar 8 January sixty-eight rail- 
roads reported a decrease iv gross 
earnings of nearly 16%. the heaviest 
lorses being on the Granger lines. 
Duriag the full month of January 123 
roads reported a loss of 12,257 in earnings 
as against nearly 14% in December. In- 
vestors are doing little in stocks or bonds. 
Tne former are supported chiefly by the 
big capitalists, and the demand for honds 
is confined to the best class unless offered 
at concessions. The new Government 
bonds have been only lightly dealt in, 


The bank statement reflected the effects 
of the Government loan. In surplus re- 
serve there wasa loss of $29. 989,000, which 
would have appeared greater but for the 
system of averages. The money market 
was easy in spite of subscriptions to the 
loan, Call loans ruled 4@1%. Time money 
cubtinues dull at 2@5¢ for 1 to 6 months 
respectively. The banks are quicker 
purcbasers of commercial paper, and the 
supply being scanr, rates rule very low, 
or about 3% below last week. Prime 
double names are quoted at 3@342. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 





Feb. 10. Feb. 3. Decrease, 
icons 5000 s0009 Bei um $419,550, 90 aT 
seesee seeee 101,799,7 129,533 4) 23) 

pm y tenders.. il i) RT 1) a 
osits. ° S3LTLETD 5,313 ty 17,832,0)) 
Cirenlation ..... L260 12,6) 32.99) 18),30 


* increase. 
The following shows the relation be- 
ae the reserve and the liabilities : 





e800 ceece ae’ 4,799,709 bey 558,99) #21,759.27) 
meg tenders.. 11,3. SU 120,16.2)) 8,638, 100 
Total reservs.. $21), 177, 500 $.49,575,19) — $30,397,3) 
Reserve recuired 
against dep’ts. 133.541,19) 137,952,100 4,133,039 
Surp, reserve.. $3),60}3,7)) BILLF23,0NW = $25,939,300 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Goveraments were firm. 
Rid Aske’, 
dp, Regisvered....go..sc00. cece coosseocecces a ili 
Registered coapaas. neseesocsoen © eolls lu 
SRP EE.<.; <0 concccscoakeadesesosieecs 98 ‘: 


Curreucy 63, 1835 
Currency 43, 13J3.... 
Curreacy 63, 18.7 
Currency 63, 1838. 
Carrency 63, 13. 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 

BO-UAVS. 004 seeeeeeeeees Coe rvcveerevcccsccecscce » 4.84 


4 Seas 
4.87 37 
4.8414 " 
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INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 





INACTIVE 
as 
Bid, Asved, dSuaie-. 
H_B, Claflin Gougees. Ist pfd.... % 100 as 
OO, i, Be ievesnbers-«- enone 95 100 A 
a — com. ee oe Ho 
DIG... csee es os 
Proctor & Gumbie. oon nt 110 
0. 2 : 
P, Lorillard Co., on.. ee 
Oo pfa - WO 108 . 
Blackwell's Dur. Tob. Co., com.,.. lo Wb 15% 
Celluloid Co ..... wees es oe WwW 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co... 93 100 


BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing February 10:h. were: 
American Exchange 117 yout Morrts.. 
SIORGEME 20.05 --serece 12) |N 
Lease & Trad’s’. s7d}¢ T 
Mercantile............ 195 









; ite ales men’s. 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for.city 
bank stocks .were as follows: 
















Bid. Bid. 
} Manhattan..... 170 
Market & Fulto 2 

Broadway wepeovecocces 22) |Mecbanics’ 175 
Buteners & Drovers’, 170 |M-chanics’ & Traa’s’ + 
Cent*al Nauuonal..... 14> | Mercantile 1B 
Chase National. 45 
Chatham 
Chemival 
Citizens’. 
Columpia....... 


Commerce .,, 
Continental.. 






Nin 
Ninevoenth Ward 
North A sepcineseaae 


ee Re 
Gallatin Nat'l 
German Am.. 


Geruimoia.. 

Greenwich. 13 

tag oF oe & Leather mogers 1.0 
sou River........ tate New Yor L 

pnteen Biver Ts’. 56) State ot Se pbanabeeeen Ww 





Doanbise Sdaniagic:<7°; 400 wesw. 


sheet eer ete 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
....In consequence of the large over- 
production of silver, it reached last week 


the lowest price ever known for it, selling 
in this city at 65 cents an ounce. 


...-The Diamond Match Company held 
its annual meeting in Chicago last week, 
and reported that dividends tothe amount 
of $1,612,000 had been paid during the 
year. Tae capital stock is $9,000,000. 


....There was a report last week, after- 
ward authoritatively denied, that the 
French Government had decided that no 
American cauned goods could be used for 
the army, altho the change from Ameri- 
can to French would invoive an increase 
in the cost of the goods to the Govern- 
meant of 1302. 


....Oae of the cmkcitaied of trade is 
shown in the fact that a large Norwegian 
steamship has been chartered to carry 
thirteen hundred tons of paper pulp to 
Fiee.wood, Eugiaud, from a wood pulp 
factory in Mame. For the year ending 
Decemver 31st, 1898, we imported 55,504 
tons of wuod pulp. 


...Mr, David McClure, receiver of the 
National Bank of Deposit, will pay ou 
the 15th inst. a dividend of 15% to the 
depositors which, with the dividends 
amounting to 85% heretofore paid, shows 
a result of 100 cents on the dollar paid to 
depositors in eight months from the ap- 
pointment of the receiver. 


..There are a number of excellent 
reasons why Mr. Bland’s seigniorage bill 
should not become a law. One is that it 
would be essentially dishonest on the part 
of the United States to coia the silver held 
against Treasury notes and certificates 
now inthe haads of the people. Uatil 
this objection is disposed of it 1s not nec- 
essary LO discuss the other reasons. 


..The following stocks avd bonds 
were cold at auction : 

400 shares Amer. Loan and Trust Co. of New 

Yo for lot. 


60 shares Kroadw “ay Fire Ins. Co... ......0 


$2,000 Coeu d’Alene Ry. and Nav. Co. firs 
—. 6% on bonds, due 1938, October, 183, 
$10, Oo) i teon o4 of tHartwrord, Coun., 3% cons. bunds. 
due July, 1909, COUPOUS.........eseeeeeeeeees 6 
100 shares buatmen’s Bank, St. Louis, Mo.....160 
30 shares srooklyn Bank........cceceseceees 1944 
60 suares Brooklyu Bank........ ecvoesbaueces 19584 


..The following table shows the 
amount of imports and exports of the 
United States in 1892 and 1893: 











IMPORTS. 
892. 1893. 
Free of duty..... oxen $445,978,931 $417,342,291 
Dutiaole...... Seeenevense +. BI3,952,024 858,905,979 
Total value......... $84,950,955 $776,243,270 
Per cent. of tree ofduty. 53.15 53.76 
EXPORTS. 
1892. 1893. 
Total value of exports o 
domestic metcaanuise. fox207, 315 $854,737,771 
Foreign Exports — 
Totai value of exports of 
fureiga merchandise... $15,183,379 {21,368,493 
Total valu2......... $933,42),694 $376,106,264 


...The Bowery Savings Bank, of this 
city, met with a great Joss jast week 
in the death of its President, Eiward 
Wood, Mr. Wood was elected a 


United States Bonus 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAY STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our tist of * Selected Securities.” 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 
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Kansas City 
Properties. 


Improved Mis- 


|B [pans ee 


20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


A. H. GOSSARD, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





February 15, 1894. 


trustee cf the Bowery Savings Bank 
in June, 1864 and served on the Fund- 
ing Commitiee from 1871 'o 1874. ard 
was elected President in January, 1880. 
His father, John Wood, was one of the 
incorporators of the Bank and a trustee 
for many years. Mr, Wood was a model 
savings bank officer, being conservative 
and anxious that the great trust committed 
to hin should be wisely and sucerssfully 
administered. He was quiet and unob- 
trusive in his nature and had many warm 
friends in this city. 










....A meetiug was held in Boston, last 
week, at which a committee composed of 
some of the most prominent men iu the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts was 
named for the purpose of promoting the 
establishing of international bime:atlism 
upon the general plan of the Latin union, 
but with a broader basis. It iss ated that 
the persons engaged in the movement are 
opposed to the free coinage of silver or 
any increase in the use of silver as money 
in this country, We cannots:e that there 
is the slightest necessity now, or tho 
slightest probability of the necessity in 
the future for international bimetallism ; 
nor if the necessity were preseut, or 
should hereafter arise, do we know any 
way by which the theory could be practi- 
caliy carried out. 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUNT. 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com - 
mercial Center because it has: 

The Larges and Sates Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greate: adjacent Agricultural Land. 

guiticent Forests of Timber in the world, 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
roduces a co«e equal to Pennsylvania, Lron, Silver 
Lead, Gold and other ores, #xtensive a iarting c i 


Blue Sandstone for wailing arposes, Valuable in- 
formation can be had 0! 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
United States Mortgage Co. 


Chartered 1871. 

Capital, - = = $2,000,000 
Surplus, = = = 500,000 
59 CEDAR STRERT, NEW YORK. 
This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
Yoru, together with special cuarter privi- 
leges. Loaasmoney on Bond and Morigage, 
Issues First Morigage Trust Gold Bonds, 
Allows iateresc vn weposits, Takes eutire 
charge of E-tates. Actsas Trastee, Regis 


trar, Transfer Aygeut, Pays Coupons, Exes 
cutes ail trusis. 








OFFICERS. 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON...... President 
LUTHER KOUNTZE......... Vice-President 


GEORGE W.YOU \ti 24 V.-Pres’t & Treas, 
ARTAUR TURN BULL..Assis’t Treasurer 
WILLIAM P, ELLIOTT ........... Secretary 

ne porn <. 

° Baocock, 

William ne, os risco, Luther Kountze, 
William E. Bailey, Seatule, Chariton v'. Sesbsige 
Charies D. Dickey, jr., ews J 
William P. Dixon, 
Robert A. Granuiss, 
Theo, A. Havemsyer, 
t narles R. Henslerson, 
James J. Hill, 3t. Paul, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard,’ 








Gustav E. Kissol, 
PRANK J. MAMILTON, Feichaven. Vos 
Deposit your Money tn Savings Banks 
at G to? ver cent. Perfect Security, 
GEO. J. PAUL. Omaha, Neb... U.S. A. 


Mi 
\O/ NET FEZ. oncage ion 
he combanmes ly by drafton New 
York. Personal altestion given to afi 
Address 
at 3 to 4 per cent interest? Wecan 


gg te references, 
wal lovn it for you on Real Estate Security 
* Gol 41k. 





$200,000 werth for sale by the 
on Feabody Tovesument & Trust 
enver, 


“E. STHEINIBACIIL 


Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
chuice 6 per cent. to WW per cent. investments always 
on hand Tacoma, Washington 


DULUTH. 


There will be vreater growth and development in 
the country grog o o Duluth during the next ten 
pears Sen in any ~ther section of the United states. 

uluth has made yo progress during the recent 
— urd times, and N@W is the best time you will ever 

to make profitable investments in the coming me- 
tropolis of une cal acme Wrice for reading matter 
information 


Cc. KE. LOVETT & Co., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Oregon Securities 


Examined and appraised for non-residents by 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 


Portland, Oregon, 
References: Park National Bank, New York; Mel- 
ville Ficus & Co., London, England. 




















WRITE TO 
ABOUT | THE COLORADO FINANCE 00, 
42 Ernest and C. 
COLORADO Denver, Calasode. Building 
F. W. POPPLE, Vice Pres., 
SECURITIES | | d to new Investments or 
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looking after those already made. 
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Fe bruary 16, 1894, 


Have You $1,000 


_which you wish to in- 
vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi-annually in 
gold? 

We have such an 
investment, and _ shall 
cheerfully give you full 
particulars. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. cic. wa. 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention TH INDEPENDENT. 





LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 








BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RANKERS. No. 89 WALT, STREET N,V. 


WKITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
DIVESTMENT 


THE INVESTMENT 
BOHDS, 


WM. H. LLEWELLYN, Succes sorto 
me MAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 
eur-oaten” lat Mortg nae toans & Real 
state Invewtments. 
Write for particulars. 


The Trust Company of America. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $700.000.00. 
OFFICES: Crawford Building, To ka: erevanent 
Building, Eniledel pha; Bank Rlocs, Denve' 
First M avenge Loans Negotiated, o“Manicipal and 
Corporate. Soe Bought and Sold. Managers have 
experience. Correspondence solicited. 
T. B.S EET, Pres’t. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres't, 


TEXAS Long be AND, INVESTMENTS 





-» Boston, Mass. 
Tevekp Nsicinias Pa 














S dx rience, 
New York City: TypereNpext of Pr mgs Dome, 
Newspapers; atson & La its, Bank 
Montreal; Tuird National Bank. 
San Antonio, Texus: Lockwood National Bank; San 
Antonio ees Ban : 
Ed at ela . land: The Scottish-American Mort- 
Leen uimuted, 
For infornation write to 
E. B. CHAND 
273 Commerce &treet, San Antonio, Taxas, 
A. B. MEAD. A. L. Cog. G. W. CoBB 


(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


EST AT Ks We rent, — 


pay taxes and loo 
asses-ments. 
LO. ANS 2 atalnetan payable in gold peonent 
_—_ lien on Chicago rea © esta’ 
aut expense to lender 


og 
vente, 


Correspondence rom 


EVERETT 


WASHINCTON. 


Growing rapidly toward her future position as one 
of the Greatest of American Sea Coast 
Cities, and 


The Mistress of Puget Sound. 


The best place in the world for the Homeseeker, 
the Investor, the Manufacturer, and the Ship-build- 
er. Write for descriptive pamphlet to-day. 


The Everett Land Company, 


EVERETT, Washington. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
-- 8% GOLD MORTGAGES 8% 


SCHOOL BONDS. 


COUNTY WARRANTS. 
For fuli information and a Book on Spokane, address 
Wis LIAM M. BYGRS, 


H. B. PALMER, 
Helens. Mocrane. 


STATE, soner "ARO. “MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Geade lovestmenis, 














THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA 
Pinneapolis, aia lea Collectio $1.0J0,U09.:0) ; Surolus and 


é Mearkle, 2u_ Vice President, 
Ba Harrison, Cashier, Thos. #. Hurley, Assistaut 
‘ashier, 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default, Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal net to 
lender. Twenty-two years’ businessand uoloss. The 
highest references. senu tor uescriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


First National Hank Bldg. lows Palts: ta: 
DIVIDENDS. 


EW YORK tg FXCHANGE BANK. 
ay NEY, Vrvuar a i anu wth . 1H—At a meeting ot 


to-day, 8 a@ semi-annu- 
ra PER CENT: was declared 














'D, Cashier, 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


Surplus...............55 diieauenes $150,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mort with the Union Trust 
pe sn of New York or the Seourty Com- 
Fantetag jerererd, Conn., under Ongerviones: 
i Maines Amo of Conn., New York, 

Mass. and ime F mmo e Lah are pore nae 
are phe oo by et to invest in these wens. r 


GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 


Ree uitable Rriiding. Denver. Colo 

HIGH CLASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
We offer safe and permanent dividend paying gold 

mining stocks, and specniative development mining 

stocks, practically snre for amount invested and 

promising large profitsin dividends and increased 

values ‘n corpurations controlled by ourselv 

Corresnon tence and veraonal calle enlicitad 

















READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


OuR Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their pa pers by send- 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





One month........ $ 25) Six montbs........ $1 50 
Three months..... 75 | Nine months...... 2 2 
Four monthp...... 1 00| One year........... 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber....... svidaveee . $5 00 
One year each to two = pnccndesene 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber..,.......-.... 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each aw avneewes 7 00 


Four years to oue subscriber....... 
Four subscribers one year each. 
Five years to one subscriber....... 
Five subscribers one year each.. 


In clubs of ba or More, $2. 00 ili Single 
Copies 10 cents. 


Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
**TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to suhscrib- 
ers after their, paid time bas expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a_ re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
ae gpm will be sent to any one asking 

or it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 





ANOTHER TOUR THROUGH MEXICO. 


Two more Raymond & Whitcomb excursion 
a will go to Mexico this winter, leaving 
ew York February 20th and March 14th. These 
tours afford exceptional advantages for Mexi- 
can trave',in that the special Pullman vesti- 
buled trains are provided with dining cars and 


juterpreters. A 200-page book giving particu- 
lars may be obtained of Raymond & Whitcomb, 
81 East Fourteenth Street, New York, 





INCREASED TRAIN SERVICE TO AT- 
LANTIC CITY. 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- 
nounces that, beginning Saturday, February 
10th, an increased train morriee will be placed in 
effect to Atlantic nT: as follows: 

Express trains wil! leave foot of Market Street, 
Philadel - for Atlantic City at 8:50 a.M., 4:10 
P.M., aud 5:00 P.M. week-days, 9:15 A.M. Sundays, 

and 200 Pat Saturdays only. Returning, leave 
Atlantic City at 7:35 A.M., 9:00 E* M., and 55 P.M. 
week-days; 4.00 P.M. and 8 P.M. Sundays. 
There will be no change in fh Bae nn 3 
trains. 

Beginning same date, the throngh New York 
and Atlantic City Express will be placed in 
service. to run substantially on the same sched- 
ule as last year, leaving New York, week-days, 
at 1:5) P.M., stopping at Newark. Elizabeth and 
Trenton, arriving Atlantic yea 5:35 P.M.; return- 
ip, leave amy oo City at 9:00 A.M. week-days. 
arriving New York at 12:43 P.M.. stopping at 
Trenton, Elizabeth and Newark. ‘The train wil 
Lat compas of combined car and Pullman buf- 
fet parlor car, running through between Jersey 
City and Atlantic City in eacn direction.—Adv. 








A WINTER VACATION IN FLORIDA, 


On Febrnary 18th and 27th and March 18th and 
2ith the Pennsylvania Railroad Com =peny will 
_= Saun taec ie claeen tours to Florida. The 

a tentee in charge of super lentet tourist 
pea and chaperon wiil leave New York 9:30, 
Trenton 11:08 A.M.. Ua mg ar ge 12:10, Wilming- 
ton 12:50. and Baltimore 2:36 P.M. These trains 
wil] be composed of the finest Pullman sleeping 
and dining cars, fitted with moder: appoint- 
ments and conveniences of the most sumptuous 
t 
7 from New York, $48 from Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, and proportionately low from other 
points on the system, will cover all expenses 
while on the special! trains—transportation, Pull- 
man accommodation, and meals,with the excep- 
tion of the last tour, the ticket for which covers 
Puliman facilities south bound only, the limit, 
however, being May 3lst, thus allowing a much 
longer visit. 

A stay of two weeks in the glorious health- 
inspiring 2 en mgm may be enjoyed on the first 
three, and that time may well be spent in fol- 
lowing out the numberless side trips available 
from Jacksonviile. ‘These tours are es, ecially 
apropos during the penitential season now upon 
us, and a vacation in this beautiful State should 
prove «f great benetit to those more or less fa- 
tigued from the pleasures of the social life and 
excitement of the winter.— Adv. 





FIRST MORTGAGE SECURITY. 


Ir is proper that attention should be called to 
the fact that the Middlesex Banking Company, 
of Middletown, Conn., is ope which has not 
added to its legitimate business of lending 
money upon first mortgages on land, by dealing 
in miscellaneous stocks and bonds of a more or 
less hazirdous nature. ‘The Company has been 
in successful business for twenty years, has a 
rare capital of $600,000, and a surplus of 








Fine Muslin Underwear 


It isnow the best time to examine 
our Spring assortment of Fine Muslin 
Underwear, for Ladies, Misses and 
Children, selected this year, witheven 
more than usual care in style, design 
and price. 

Arrangement of Wedding Trous- 
seaux a peculiar feature in this de- 
partment. 

Complete outfits for Infants made 
up for a set price or on special order. 
New styles in long and short dresses. 

Information about styles and prices 
sent on request. 


James McCreery & Co., 
Broadway & 1 1th Street, 








TRAVEL. 


$6 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car Rate for one double berth 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco on the ** Phillips- 
Rock Island” car that leaves Philadelphia every 
Wednesday, and alternates via Chicago and St. Louis 
each week, 

Route is over the B. & 0. ** Great Rock Island 
Route’’ to Pueblo, D. & R. G., and Rio tirande 
Western (scenic route), and Southern Pacific. Mr. 
Philjios has been in the tourist business fourteen 
years, and you will receive the very best service. 

For eo by orig dpe you cont: ma address 





”JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
G.P.A.** Rock Island mgm 
AGO. 





TO CALIFORNIA 


Via the GREATEST RAILROAD IN THE WORLD 


Santa Fe Route 


ATCHISON, 


TOPEKA, AND SANTA FE R.R. 


At Chicago you can take a Pullman car and go to 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, or SAN DIEGO 
without change. No other line can give 
you this accommodation. 


To HAWAII, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, INDIA, . 
CHINA, JAPAN, and AROUND THE WORLD. 


Write for our new book, “* To California and Back.” 


It is sent free, » 


JNO. J. BYRNE, No. 729 Monadnock Building, Chicago. 


For Excursion Rates and other information, send, to the Company’s offices at 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway. 
BOSTON, 332 Washington Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 29 South Sixth St. 


CHICAGO, 212 Clark St. 
BUFFALO, 68 Exchange Street. 
PITTSBURG, 303 Bank of Commerce Bdg. 


MONTREAL, 136 St. James Street. CINCINNATI, 169 Walnut Street. 


ST. LOUIS, 101 North Broadway. 


CLEVELAND, 213 Bank Street. 


KANSAS CITY, Cor.10th and Main $ts. DETROIT 63 Griswold Street. 
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Noenold, 
Conaiabt: ka c 


LYON’S 
SILK AND WOOL FABRICS. 


Armure Pointille, 
Veloutine Faconne, 
Veloutine Barre, 
Plain Colored Veloutine, 
Bengaline, 


White and Colored 
Velouting and Cords 


for Evening Wear. 


Srroadovay LR 19th a 


NEW YORK. 


Hilton, Huches & Co. 


Successors to 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Spare a Moment to 








inspect our 
Housefurnishing 
Goods 


Granite and Agate Ware, 
Kitchen Utensils, 
Feather Dusters, 

Coffee Makers. 


An exceptionally beautiful display 


at lowest prices. 


THE ENTIRE BLOOK, 
Broadway, 4th Avenue, 
‘| 9th and 10th Streets, N.Y. 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND} 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE 





JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 





who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 





like the paper sent, 
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O’NEILL’S, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 




















Importers and Ketailers. 

FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, LADIES’, MISSES’ 3 

AND CHILDREN'S CLOAKS AND COSTUMES. HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS, CHINA AND GLASSWARE, 





































Ma/et 





We make a specialty of MAIL ORDER BUSINESS, sending goods to all 
PARTS OF THE WORLD, GUARANTEEING PERFECT SATISFACTION 
TO T..E CUSTOMER OR REFUNDING THE MONEY. This feature of our $ 
business secures and retains the confidence of a vast patronage, who find 
it a pleasure to deal with a house whose reliability is assured,and where @ 
all wants can be promptly supplied at the LOWEST PRICES. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. | 


We are now booking names for our Spring and Summer Catalogue, 
which will be issued about April 1st, and mailed FREE to out of town 
residents. Send us your nameearly as the demand is always greater 
than the supply. 
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Something 


INFlowers, Se 
Both new and distinct 





NEW HYBRIDS, pertumo of the Violet, with 
all the beauty characteristic of the Pansy, 


This new race is the happy result of crossing Pansies and Alpine Violets, 
find no American garden in 1894 will be complete that does not contain them. 


THE FLOWERS OF THE NEW FRAGRANT PANSIES RETAIN THE DELIGHTFUL PER- 
FUME of the violet, combined with form, size and colors of the pansy. In fact, critics 
consider that the flowers of this new class are even more beautiful than pansies, the 
colors of the selfs being purer and the blotchings, markings, pencilings, etc., of the 
variegated sorts being more delicately blended. 

THE PLANTS OF THE NEW FRAGRANT PANSIES possess the hardy, tufted or spread- 
ing habit of, the wild violet and continue to grow and bloom in increasing abundance 
for years. 

PRICE, PER PACKET, OF SEEDS IN MIXED COLORS, 25 CENTS. 

A complete description and colored plate of this new floral beauty will be found 
in our 1894 Catalogue of “ EVERYTHING for the GARDEN,”’ which we 
will send FREE with every order from this advertisement, when this paper is 
mentioned. [If Catalogue alone is wanted, it will be mailed on receipt of 20 cents. As 
every copy, however, with postage, costs us 25 cents, you will find it more advantageous 
to order the NEW SWEET SCENTED PANSY and get for nothing a catalogue of 160 pages, 
containing nearly 600 engravings and six beautiful colored plates—in fact, the most 
superb publication of its kind ever issued. Postage stamps accepted as cash. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
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48TH 
“ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Of Hartford, Conn. 


Net Assets, January 1, 1893.............+55 


RECEIVED IN 1893. 


$4,623,200 08 
3,144,574 64 
8,358 82 


For Premiums.............. 
For Interest and Rents.... 
Profit and Loss............ 

$7,776,133 54 


$66,813,529 28 


DISBURSED IN 1893. 


For claims by 

death and me- P 
tured endow- 

$3,970,453 56 

Surplus return- 
ed to policy- 
holders........ 1,256,201 69 
Lapsed and sur- 

rendered Poli- 


CIBB. 000 cecveces 597,355 08 








Total to Policy-holders .... 
Commissions Agents, 
Salaries, Medical Exami- 
ners’ Fees, Printing, Ad- 
Legal, Real 
Estate and all other Ex- 


$5,824,015 83 
to 


vertising, 


6,887,329 69 
$39,926,199 59 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien........ $37,669,494 86 

















Loans upon Stocks and Bonds............ 12,349 50 
Premium Notes on Policies in force...... 1,351,625 21 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Com- 

DN cist wxwusestven evesteaseicckeccesad 7,105,311 33 
Cost of United States and other Bonds... 12,423,628 55 
Costof Bank and Railroad Stocks........ 380,969 25 
SE TRIE, co vsnsscsinncdecsscices aviesn 973,999 00 
is wes sckccansvbsbeseaetesrentes 3,813 39 
IND i vanceniscinvedens stntecds 999 67 
Agents’ Ledger Balances.................. 3,525 83 

$59,926,199 59 

Add— 

Interest due and accrued... $1,010,541 86 
Rents accrued.......... ..00 8,271 27 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over COSst..........005 224,102 70 
Net deferred premiums..... 194,239 69 
—_— $1,437,205 02 
Gross Assets, December 31, 1893.......... $61,363,404 61 
Liabilities : 
Amount required to re-in- 

sure all outstanding Poli- 

cies, net, Company’s stan- 

DR ivncccsecvenscbsccsocsse $53,817,154 00 
All other liabilities.......... 1,098,222 74 

— $54,915,376 74 
Surplus by Company’s Standard.......... $6,448,027 87 
Surplus by State Reports will exceed... 7,250,000 00 

Ratio of expenses of management to re- 

GB Ris ape svines scene tet sexackennea 9.9) per cent: 

Policies in force Dec. 31, 1893, 65,701 Insur- 

RB con sostwiesencccy sh ces enbesencwsnseaevined $156,994,498 00 


JACOB L. GREENE, Pres’t. 
John M. Taylor,’Vice Pres’t. 
Edward M. Bunce, Sec. 


Daniel H. Wells, Actuary. 


PHILIP 8S. MILLER, General Agent, 


1 Wall Street, Cor. Broadway, 
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Susuranc. 


LOOKING AFTER THINGS. 


THe Fire Underwriters Inspection 
Bureau, of San Francisco, having been in 
operation nine years, presents a_ brief 
table to illustrate the value of inspection 
in that city. In 1883, preventible fires 
were 41 per cent. of the whole number ; 
in 1884,37 per cent.; in 1885 (the year 
when the Bureau started), 29 per cent.; in 
1886, 23 per cent.; in 1887, 21 per cent.; 
in 1888, 13 per cent.; in 1889, 11 per cent.; 
in 1890, 10 per cent.; in 1891, 9 per cent.; 
in 1892, 8 per cent.; in 1893, 7.9 per cent. 
It will be noticed that the decline in the 
percentage of preventible fires, as re- 
ported here, antedates the establishment 
of the inspection system, and seems to 
have proceeded at about the same rate as 
after that establishment—a fact which 
itself suggests some doubt as to the value 
of the report. On other grounds—the 
mode and extent of the observations not 
being stated—we are not prepared to 
accept at once the apparent conclusion. 
Statistical observations must always be 
received with some caution, since, even 
while entirely truthful as far as they go, 
there may be an omitted factor whose 
absence or whose non-prominence turns 
the whole into misleading half-truths ; 
thus, an increase in the number and 
amount of commercial failures, or of fires, 
may be misleading as to conclusion, be- 
cause of the increasing area and complete- 
ness of the observations, while the reports 
themselves are correct. Hence in this in- 
stance it may be unsafe to accept the in- 
ference that inspections have been the sole 
or nearly the sole cause of the declining 
ratio report, altho that reported decline is 
accepted as correct. 
But, having interposed this caution, we 
freely admit that the inspection has been 
of very great efficacy in effecting the re- 
sult. In the nature of thizgs this ought to 
be so. While it is true that insurance 
companies come pretty near—perhaps too 
near—to the practice of writing a policy, 
as a matter of course, for any applicant in 
the amount and at the place he designates, 
they have all areas, at least in cities, 
mapped out and an application for a large 
policy at a place wheie no such value 
would naturally be would undoubtedly 
excite suspicion at once; on the other 
hand, it does not seem to us that their 
duty to self-interest and the public is dis- 
charged after they have written a policy 
against which there is no apparent 
objection. For example, take the or- 
dinary conditions of the policy as to 
the keeping and use of the kerosene 
family ; how is compliance with these to 
be ascertained except by inspections? 
To illustrate further, we know an apart- 
ment house which was on fire, a year ago, 
from the following cause: the janitor at- 
tempted to thaw a water pipe under the 
closet-seat in an unoccupied flat, with a 
lighted wad of paper, and touched some 
hay, which the original builder or some 
repairing plumber had stuffed in to pro- 
tect the pipes from frost ; this stuff flash- 
ed up behind the lath of the partition, all 
water being stopped in the building by the 
cold, and if the nearest hydrant had 
chanced to be frozen the building might 
have gone; as it was, the damage was 
trifling. In the same buildings, some 
kindlings in a closet under the cellar 
stairs were recently fired in some undis- 
covered way; the fire was stopped by 
hand extinguishers just before it got into 
the flooring above, but all along above 
those storeroom closets in those cellars 
the lathing has been broken in spots, so 
that fire might readily get into the “flues” 
which our buildings provide by their hollow 
spaces. In the same buildings, again, after 
once narrowly escaping total destruction 
by a fire which started in the car of the 
supplies elevator, the elevator shaft (a mere 
wooden tinder box) was sheathed with 
metal ; but at one corner is a space around 
which a fire might quickly pass with the 
draught and thus avoid the sheathing and 
make it useless. A tenant has repeatedly 
pointed out to the owner that even a slip 
of molding would close this little space 








NEW YORK CITY. 


which would surely, in case of fire within 














February 15, 1894. 
the shaft, carry the fire around it; but 
the precaution is still not taken. 

Now is it not the interest and business 
of underwriters to know where stupidity 
or greed has used tinder instead of asbes- 
tos for packing water pipes; to see 
whether elevator shafts and ceilings, and 
so on,, are devoid of simple and obvious 
protections which may prove the differ- 
ence between a handful of fire and de- 
struction by fire? These cases are illus- 
trative of practices and conditions by the 
thousand. Even as to practices violative 
of the policy, a fire may destroy evidence 
of the practice ; and unless underwriters 
look up things for themselves they cannot 
know. Their relation to the owners of 
insured property, to the measure in which 
those owners accept the nowion that the 
insurance will be full indemuity, is, ina 
not very remote sense, that of landlord 
and tenant; and certainly no landlord 
should, altho many landlords do, omis to 
keep informed as to the sort of use to 
which his hired property is put, To the 
argument that underwriters have no busi- 
ness to overinsure and therefore no right 
to complain of moral hazard, it is very 
justly said by them that they can neither 
be omni;cient nor omnipresent, but must 
take appearances in general; the same 
plea is vatid as to the duty of inspection, 
and yet fallibility and impeffeciioa are 
never a valid release from duty; if it 
were, there would be an end of all moral 
accountability. Underwriters must in- 
spect, in advance, and at ‘tall umes”— 
especially at irregular and unexpected 
times—as well as they can. Wue.her 
they are doing this duty as well as they 
can we cOlimend to themselves to con- 
sider, 


i 





ACCIDENT “EXTERNALITY.” 


OuR nearest neighbor, Insurance, criti- 
cises our criticism upon the attempted 
defense by the American Accident Com- 
pany of Louisville ; and we refer its criti- 
cism, not because there is probably any 
advantage in back-and-forth discussion, 
but because this furnishes another oppor- 
tunity for reaffirming our position. ‘The 
policy covered disability, or death 
‘*through external, violent and accident- 
al means.” The policy holder died by 
choking from a piece of meat which took 
a wrong channel in his throat, and the 
company claimed that this particular 
means was not ‘‘external.” This we 
characterized as miserable quibbling, and 
our neighbor calls our comments ‘ typ- 
ical of the loose writing on the subject of 
accident insurance to be found in many 
insurance papers.” If the most intense 
literalness is to be preserved, it might be 
said that the cause of death must begin 
and remain ‘‘ external” to the body of the 
insured. Then a bullet, external and 
accidental when its flight began, would 
cease to be external after entering 
the body ; then it might be hair-spliting- 
ly contended that death by a blow on the 
head is not external and accidental, be- 
cause the shock operates within the skull. 
Was the cork which lodged in the wind- 
pipe, in another case, external? We £0 
consider it. And so of the poisonous dose 
swallowed by mistake; and so of the 
grape seed lodging in that evolution- 
pocket. For if nothing is to be reckoned 
covered except the chances of being 
struck from and upon the outside of the 
body, the scope of the contract is so nar- 
rowed as to make it almost valueless, 

Nor can liability be made to turn too 
literally upon contributory acts of the in- 
sured, If he slips ona banana rind, he 
could have stayed in bed; if he 1s hurt on 
the rail, he need not have traveled ; if his 
epiglottis works inaccurately, he need 
not have eaten; and soon. Possibly our 
neighbor may count this solemn trifliog or 
petty quibbling ; but we do not so intend 
it. It would be hard to find an instance of 
accident which might not have been 
avoided if the person had done something 
differently; so in this literal and ab- 
surd sense it will always be true that his 
acts are contributory. Had Carter Har- 
rison appointed Prendergast to a sinecure, 
he probably would still be Mayor of Chi- 
cago ; yet we contend that he died by ac- 
cident, in the insurance sense. . 

Contributory negligence is another 
matter. Carelessness and carefulness are 
relative, and it is hard to draw a rigid 
‘line about them, Some persons bear the 

«acid of. grape pulp, that they may reject 
the seeds and avoid hazard in the ‘‘ appen- 
dix”; yet they may have appendicitis by 
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lodgment of hard feces. To some it may 
occur that to draw a cork with the teeth 
is unsafe, becausea bit of glass might get 
in the mouth, and to hold a cork in the 
mouth is dangerous, because one might 
laugh and swallow it—but such careful- 
ness is infrequent. One may catch it by 
being overcareful, as one may waste in 
trying to save, Of course thereis a care- 
lessness beyond reason, A man in the 
** preferred” class cannot go to operating 
acircular saw without vitiating his pol- 
icy, and we think that if he tries the im- 
plement to see whether he could work it 
the risk must be his own. The Traveler’s 
has contested claims where a train had 
stopped on a bridge in the dark, and a 
‘ passenger, getting out to investigate 
things for himself, had fallen through the 
bridge and drowned; he had not been 
authorized to step off the train, the com- 
pany contended, and he did so at his own 
risk, So when a man cocks his gun with 
his toe while he squints down the muzzle, 
or when (as actually occurred not very 
long ago) one tries to put into the cham- 
ber of a pistol a cartridge which is a little 
too large, and then tries to pound it in 
with a hammer, such flagrant recklessness 
must bear its own results. 
We do not see how a better definition 
can be given than the one we gave and 
our neighbor quotes: ‘‘ An accident, by 
rational construction, is something exter- 
nal to the individual ; something he does 
not foresee, does not cause, and is not 
justly responsible for; something which 
comes to or upon him; the means must 
be external to bis will and his conscious 
acts.” The sole contention of this article, 
as of previous ones which our friendly 
critic has either not seen or has forgotten, 
is that our understanding of “ accident” 
is that of men generally ; this is not. how- 
ever, a dogmatic laying down of the law 
as courts are bound to declare it or a 
statement that they have so declared it, 
We do not affirm that the present rates 
are ample to cover such an interpreta- 
tion—only that this is the common inter- 
pretation ; that this is what people want 
and think they are getting. That the 
companies are bound to make their limi- 
tations plain is certain in both law and 
morals. The courts have always held 
that doubtful phraseology in contracts 
must be interpreted most severely against 
the party which frames thew; the framer 
of the Contract must distinctly exclude all 
he wants exciuded, or it will be read into 
the lines against him. So it is neither 
strange bor unprece..ented that courts in- 
cline to Consirue ‘external, accidental 
and violent means,” not more specifically 
detined, in the broad direction, Of course, 
the companies may write a broad con- 
tract, at ils proper price ; and may exclude 
everything they like, down to covering 
only collision witn the colloquial white 
horse ridden by a red-headeu girl—but 
they must make tie exclusion distinct. 
The buyer of accident policies should 
know just what he is getting; we do not 
think he now does know. 








"INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE PH@NIX MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
Save COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, 


WE print in another place the forty-third 
annual statement of the Phoenix Matual 
Life Insurance Compiny. Tne Company 
had a prosperous year iu 1893, increasing 
the amount of insurance written, amount 
of new premiums’ received, amonnt paid 
policy holders, amount of policies in force, 
and amount of insurance in force, the total 
amount of insurance ia force being $33,681,- 
523. Itis notable that the present amvuunt 
of insurauce in force is almost identical in 
amount with the total prid by tbe Company 
since its organization for death losses, ma- 
tured endowments, dividends and surren- 
dered policies, 

Jonathan B. Bunce is President, John M. 
Holcombe is Vice President, and Charles H. 
Lawrence is Secretary. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE Cu., BOSTON, MASS. 
THE thirty-first annual statement of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, published this week, will interest our 
readers, asit shows from year to yearina 
striking manner the growing necessity of 
every man’s carrying a policy of life insur- 
ance, Tnis company wrote during the year 
$40,414,497 of new insurance, The statement 
sbows an increase in surplus, in ledger 
assets, in gross assets, in income, and in 
amount of outstanding insurance. The 
total assets of the company are $5,797,887.83, 
_ its surplus, at four per cent., is $486,- 
76.71. 
Stephen H. Rhodes is President, and Geo. 
B. Woodward Secretary. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF BOSTON, MASS. 

THE North American Insurance Com- 
pany,of Boston, Mass., places insurance upon 
approvedrisks through its representatives 

“who are stationed at the important busi- 
ness points throughout the United States. 
This company, in common > a very 
few of the fire insuranee companies, shows 
an excess of income over expenditures for 
the year 1893. Its gross assets on the thirty- 
first of December were $361,123.55, with a 
surplus us regards policy holders of $210,- 
480.85. Silas Pierce is President, Eugene E, 
Partridge, Vice President, and Charlies E, 
Macullar, Secretary, 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HART- 
FORD, CONN. 

The appearance of the annual statement 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insusance 
Company is always looked for with eager 
anticipation by all of the other life insur- 
ance companies, second, by a good proportion 
of persons bolding policies of insurance in any 
company, and third, by the general public 
who are more er less well read on the subject 
of life insurance. 

Colonel Greene, President of the Connect- 
icut Mutual Life, has gained an enviable 
reputation as a life underwriter, and is cred- 
ited by his contemporaries in the bu:sine-s 
as being an excceedingly able and honest 
man with the courage of his convictions, 
Whatever he writes on the subject of life 
insurance is worth readizg. Owing to his 
absence in Europe we miss this year bis an- 
nual address to the members which bas 
heretofore accompanied the printing of the 
annual statement. 

‘Lhe Connecticut Mutual has first in view 
the granting of sonad, equitable and chea 
life insurance to its members, and, second, 
the extension of the benefits arising from 
suund life insurance to as many new mem- 
bers as may be secured without unduly in- 
creasing the expense uccount, which every 
member shares in paying. The Company 
had in force on the thirty-first of December 
1893, 65,701 policies, insuring $156,994,498. 
and its ratio of expenseof management to 
receipts in 1893 was 9.90 per cent. as against 
10.12 per cent. the previous year. The Com- 
pauy for several years has been able to dis 
pose of its real estate taken under foreclos- 
ure ata net gain of a handsome sum. The 
success of the Company in dealing with its 
real estate has been so pronounced that we 
now hear very littie said in detraction about 
this item of the Company’s assets. The 
Company is noted for 1ts careful selection of 
risks and, in consequence, its mortality re- 
mains favorable. in 1882, the Company of 
its own Volition changed the rate of calcu- 
lation upon premiums and reserves from 
four per cent., the established standard, to 
three per cent. for ail business written after 
that date. Itis the only Company, we be- 
lieve, which has done this, and, of course, 
the result is to give it with each added year 
an increased strength which its statements 
do not fully disciose. During the forty- 
eight years in which the Connecticut 
Mutual has transacted business 11s total re- 
ceipts and payments have been as follows: 
Received for premi- 

WRB cc ccscccee sccce $178,009,166 73 
Received for interest 


and rents..........++ 74,052,254 87 
Receivea tor balances, 
profit and loss...... 1,151,422 19 


$53,212,853 79 
Paid out for death 
losses and endow- 
BRORES. ..ccccccccccce $89,519,382 43 
Paid policy holders 








for dividends...... 52,183,741 89 
Paid for surrendered 

POLICIES... ccccccccvee 21,728,802 61 
Total paid policy- 

holders..... - $163,431,876 93 
Expenses. . 21,918,770 03 
Taxes....... TYalUUT 24 


Total payments $193,286,654 20 


leaving as a balance of net assets, on the 
first of January, 1894, $59,926, 199.59, 
lt will be seen that the Company has 


Paid policy holders...............+++ $163,431,876 93 





And holds in trust for policy 
HOMES... 5 .0eeeeeveevesenscerereees 59,926,199 59 
$223,358,076 52 


of which sum policy holders have contrib- 
uted $178,009,166.73, a record of which every 
member of the Company should be proud. 
The Company’s surplus, by its own stand- 
ard the first of Jauuary, was $6,448,027.87. 
The surplus by the State reports will 
amount to more than $7,250,000. 

Jacob L. Greene is President, Jobn M. 
Taylor, Vice President, Edward M. Bunce, 
Secretary, and Daniel H. Wells, Actuary. 


INSUR- 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON 
ANCE } PROVI- 


COMPANY, OF 
DENCE, R. I. 


This company will very soon be entitled 
to celebrate 1ts centennial, having been or- 
ganized in 1799. It is given to few indi- 
viduals to attain the age of one hundred 
years, and the vicissituces attending the 
conduct of a fire insurance business makes 
the celebration of the centennial of an in- 
surance company one of unusual impor- 
tance. 

‘Lhe company had, on the Ist of January, 
assets amounting to $1,217,302.19, its cash 
capital being $400,000. 

J. H. De Woifis President. J. B. Branch, 
Vice President, and E, L. Watson, Secre- 
tary. 


THE BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 


WE are pleased to note, from an examina- 
tion of the thirtieth annual statement of 
the Brooklyn l.ife Insurance Company, 
published this week, that its business in 
18.3, in common with the other regular life 
insurance companies, was not seriously af- 
fected by the financial stringency, but, on 
the contrary, was increased. It would at 
first sight seem that a year like the past 
should have the effect of preventing men 
from taking new life insurance; but it is 
possible that at such times men feel more 
strongly the importance of having an 
anchor to windward. E 

The Brooklyn Life, during the year 1893, 
increased its issue of mew insurance, in- 
creased the amount of its assets, increased 
its insurance in force and itsincome. The 
Company is economically and conserva- 
tively managed, and its treatment of pol- 
icy holders is just and liberal. : 

William M. Coie is President ; William 

-H. Wallace, Vice President; . William 
‘Dutcher, Secretary, and ‘D. Parks Fackler, 





Consulting Actuary, 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


IT is very proper and appropriate that 
the fiftieth anniversary of a person’s birth- 
day or of the organization of a great cor- 
poration should be properly noticed and 
celebrated. A combination of individuals 
forming a corporation becomes at once a 
greater force in its ability for aggressive 
work than the same number of individu- 
als working separately, and it goes without 
saying that no individual could conduct 
the business of life insurance. For many 
years after the organization of the New 
Evgland Mutual Life, which celebrated 
oa the 31st of December its first fifty 
years of active business, its struggles to 
obtain a foothold, as we now look back 
upon them, must have been wellnigh over- 
whelming. Fifty years ago there were a 
formidable array of opponents of and great 
opposition to life insurance ; some born of 
ignorance, others of superstition. Upon 
the completion of its twentieth year, the 
New England Mutual Life had only 7,040 
policies in force, covering an insurance of 
about $21,000,000, while now it is not con- 
sidered a great thing to write $25,000,000 
of insurance in one year. 

The New England Mutual commenced 
business December is:, 1843, and it bas 
since pursued the same policy which gov- 
erns it to-day, that of furnishing its patrons 
with sound life insurance upon the most 
favorable plans formulated to suit the 
tastes and needs of different individuals, 
without any attempt being made to be the 
largest life insurance company in the 
world, but with a sincere desire to com- 
pletely fill its mission as a life insurance 
company. Benjamin F, Stevens, who was 
its Secretary thirty years ago, is to-day 
and has been for many years its President ; 
the guiding hand of the institution thus 
having been the same for many years. 

The fiftieth anniversary of a great life 
insurance company naturally leads one to 
reflect upon the good that has been done 
by it, the vast sums of money it has paid 
during the fifty years in policy claims, 
the thousands of families who have re- 
ceived it and who have benefited by it. 
It has in this last fifty years granted pro- 
tection to hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple, it has through its payments prevented 
poverty and suffering, it has helped wid- 
ows to educate their sons and daughters, 
enabling them to take better positions in 
life, the influence of good done to them 
being reflected and extended in all direc- 
tions. But the work of the New England 
Mutual Life does not stop to-day with the 
termination of its first fifty years ; it will 
go on forever, probably, with an increas- 
ing and extending force. The next fifty 
years will, without doubt, show an in- 
crease in the business of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life vastly greater than the 
first fifty. It will grow by its growth. 

At the annual meeting, held on the 
22d of January, the directors made 
their annual report to the members 
of the Company, which is published be- 
low. From this report it would seem 

tbat insuring one’s life has the tendency 
to increase the length of life. The Com- 
pany paid 405 policy claims in 1893, of 
which 193 were over sixty years of age ; 
89 were between fifty and sixty; 67 be- 
tween forty and fifty ; 44 between thirty 
and forty ; 12 between twenty and thirty. 
All trades, professions and occupations, 
including persons having no occupation, 
were represented by the policies paid dur- 
ing the year, merchants, traders and 
brokers heading the list in numbers and 
amount. 

The Company issued during the year 
1893, 8,477 policies insuring $9,553,156, 
and on the 31st of December it had 32,156 
policies outstanding, insuring $92,429,019. 
In the table of occupation of new mem- 
bers-we find that the merchants, traders 
4 and brokers still head the list, and although 
the New England Mutual is a Boston 
Company, it issued a greater number of 
policies in the Western States than in any 
others. Of the occupations of new mem- 
bers, teachers number 66, while editors 
and publishers number only 82, It isa 
matter of surprise to us that 211 farmers 
“asked for and cbtained insurance, The 
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assets of the Company, amounting to 
$22,564,775 64, are invested in some of the 
best securities to be obtained. 





FIFTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
DIRECTORS TO THE MEMBERS 
AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, - 
JANUARY 22p, 1894. 

At the close of business on the 31st of 
December, 1893, the Company completed 
its fiftieth year of usefulness ; its number 
of members reached 32 225, upon whose 
lives was insured theamount of $92,429,- 
019, while the annual receipts for pre- 
mium and interest amounted to $4,112,- 
488.01. The disbursements for the year 
for death claims, matured and discounted 
endowments, cancelled and surrendered 
policies, and for distribution of surplus 
were $2,906,788.21. After providing 
for the death and endowment claims un- 
paid, and the balance of the distribution 
account of 1898, there remained a fund of 


$22.564,775.64, Deducting from this 


amount the value of the outstanding lia- } 


bilities of the Company, as computed by 
our Actuary, Mr. Walter C. Wright, 
$22,014,775.64, there remains as a sur- 
plus to be distributed to the members 
when their premiums fall due in 1894 the 
sum of $520,000, an amount which com- 
pares favorably with the returns of pre- 
vious years, with the exception of those 
in which the gain in the rate of mortality 
was unprecedentedly large, when the mem- 
bers realized much larger shares of sur- 
plus than they could on the average ex- 
pect to receive. The mathematical com- 
putations have been made, as always in 
past years, with a due regard to the 
strength, permanency, and safety of the 


institution ; not only, therefore, is the ex- 
hibit of its condition a prosperous one. but 
the returns of surplus to the members 
from the operations of a year of extreme 
financial depression approximate some- 
what closely to those of t! ey ear 1891, and 
are only one-quarter less than in 1892, 
when the vitality gain was unprecedented 
in the history of the Company. 

It will be admitted without argument 
that in no period of our history have the 
finances of the country becn more dis- 
turbed or its business interests been more 
depressed, save in times of national peril, 
than during the year 1893, As those who 
seek life insurance are men of almost 
every class in life,—the merchant and 
trader, the professional man and clerk 
who depend upon fixed incomes, and the 
mechanic, the bone and sinew of the com- 
munity, with nothing but his daily pay to 
provide for his support,—it is not extraor- 
dinary that the expectations at the begin- 
ning of the year of a largely increased 
meibership have not been realized. Upon 
the whole, when the past and present 
sad coadition of affairs is borne in mind, 
it 1s remarkable that our policies have 
been as persistent as they bave, tbat the 
funds of the Company have shown su 
large au increase, and that new members 
have been drawn to us within a itew in 
number of thuse who entered the previous 
year, when a better condition of things 
prevailed. It is too much to expect that 
when every interest is prostrated,—the 
merchant and trader unabie to make col- 
lec.10ons, aud the mechanic suffering from 
want of work,—that life insurance will 
flourish as in more prosperous times. 
Ours 1s essentially a business which par- 
takes of the vicissitudcs of trade aud the 
demands of commerce and labor; aud it 
may be set duwn as a rule that when gen- 
eral busmess is good, our business follows 
in its paths; when it is bad, we suffer in 
alike manner, Public prosperity, not de- 
pression of the times, brings individual 
prosperity to every Class of the ccmimu- 
nity, j-8St as when the demand for labor, 
trauc, and commerce is abundant, the 
great general luterest is made up of indi- 
vidual inieresis, 

Tne Company is wholly mutual, and 
every “member'is entitled to receive his 
just aud equitable shure of the fund re- 
wainigg al.er providing for liabilnies of 
every uescription, ‘The iundameatal prin- 
cipie in Conuucting an insutution of this 
cheracter 18s, tO make no sacrifice by 
which its stability is impernled; in other 
words, to inaintain a fuud which another 
instituuon of a like character, conaucted 
with skill and prudence, wouid require to 
re-insure its Outstandiog liabilities. No 
greater evil could happen toan institution 
lige ours than to trencn upon this capiial 
for the sake of increasing ts membersmp, 
particularly in a time of fiuaucial and 
commercial distress. 

it must be borne in mind that thereare, 
strictly speakiug, aS between the mem- 
bers of a Mutuai Company, no profits; 
the only profic that the tamily of any 
member Can realize from the ouher mem- 
bers 1s from the termination of his policy 
by death, before reaching the average 
age; all that can be distributed in his 

litetime is the saving from his yearly in- 

vestment of premium, produced by @ 


fund providing for 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


gain of interest and mortality and from 
economical management. If this state- 
ment is retained in the memory, it will aid 
- more readily comprehending what fol- 
ows. 

The Company’s Distributions are made 
in strict accordance with the actual ex- 
perience or success of the Company from 
yearto year. The interest which may be 
earned by the Company in excess of four 
per cent. is the only source of surplus 
which can legitimately cause annual in 
crease in the shares of any policy in any 
company ; and thus it is only while the 
Company may be enjoying the receipt of 
a nearly uniform or increasing ayerage 
rate of interest which is over four per 
cent., that shares can be expected to in- 
crease. The main sources from which 
surplus may be derived are three: 

1st. Interest, as above indicated. 

2d. Premium charged to cover expenses, 
called Margin. 

3d. An actual death-rate lower than 
that of the Company’s table of mortality— 
called Vitality Gain. 

The following example shows'the mode 
of computing a share of surplus : 

Computation of the share in the Com- 
pany’s present or thirty-second Distribu- 
tion of Surplus on No. 70,194, a Life-Rate 
Endowment Policy issued in 1883, at the 
ageof 40, and for the amount of $1,010. 
Gamera 's rate of Surplus In- 
1.05¢ 


$208.50 
$2.20 


est ,= 
Policy's 8 Premium Reserve 
at interes 
Product or ae of this 
Surplus, 
Company’s rate of Surplus 
Expense Margin,= 
Policy’s Expense Margin, 
Product or share of this 


28.21% 
$6.32 


Surplus, $1.78 
Compapy’s rate of Surplus 
PB Rog bh aa wha oh 
olicy’s Tabular arge 
for Death Losses, 
Product or share of this 
Surplus, 


13.18% 
2$12.67 


Total share of Policy, $5.65 


The matter of revising our future rates 
of interest and adopting a lower rate than 
that in use is now before the Board of Di- 
rectors. It seems to be a general impres- 
sion that as the country grows a lower 
rate of interest must prevail ; and so ex- 
tensive is the feeling in England, that 
some of the best companies have assumed 
as low a rate as two and one-half percent, 
for the purpose of valuing their liabilities. 
The remark is hazarded uhat the large in- 
terests of life policy holders throughout 
the country will be met and taken care of 
by means of a rate of computation which 
will not only increase the valuation of 
liabilities, but secure a more stable pros- 
pelity, besides realizing some surplus for 
distribution from interest alone. As it is 
now, the percentage of interest realized 
is but a fraction in excess of the four per 
cent. used in the computation of pre- 
miums, and furnishes a small amount 
only of the yearly surplus, 

it 18 proper that the members should 
understand that exceedingly prosperous 
years in every business are invariably fol- 
lowed by others not yielding so much 
abundance, just as in Pharaoh’s dream 
the well-favored kine were tollowed and 
swallowed by the lean kine whicn stood 
upon tbe bank of the river, which Joseph 
interpreted as being seven years of plenty, 
fullowed by seven years of famine, ‘Io pro- 
vide in our business for the years of iam- 
ine, it is necessary-that the tund set apart 
to meet tne liabilities of the Company as 
they mature, should contain a sutticient 
amount to protect the present members 
against unusual lusses as weil as to assist 
lu rendering the distribution shares more 
unilorm in years of extraordinary mor- 
tality. The Company must be kept, in all 
events, so perfectly safe by a sufficient 
all linvrtities 
and coutingenices that the members 
muy know tnat their interests and those 
dej;+ nding upon them are absolutely pro- 
tected. lf tue me:abers understand wis 
question thoroughly—tnat they must ex- 
pect ** lean” as well as ** fat” years—that 
Life Insurance does not prouuce, annu- 
ally, reguiar results, but is subject to 
fiuctuatious like ordinary regular business 
—the Durectors will have accomplished 
their purpose. 


Since the last Annual Meeting one of 
your Board, Mr. RICHARD BRIGGs, an old 
and valued member of tne Company, has 
jaid down his burdeas, weary with the 
beatand toil of the day. Itisa pleasant duty 
for his associates to bear testimony to the 
worth of ubis true-hearted, bonest gentle- 
map, and to put upoa record the apprecia- 
tion in wnich he was held 1u this Commu- 
nity as a merchant and citizen, in what- 
ever station he was placed, he filled the 
duties with a single eye to the interests of 
his fellowmen. His unswerving integrity, 
his suavity of manner, and his tender re- 
gard tor the feelings of those with whom 
he came in contact, endeared him most 
affectionately to all who kuew him. This 
simple tribute to his memory is deserved 
for nis faithfulness to your interests, 





All of which is respectfully submitted 


by the Directors, 
CHARLES ¥.. SoRTsNa. ALFRED D. FOSTER 
WARREN SAWYER THO. 


(LLIaM Y HART. WILLIAM H. WILDE 
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M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
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Articles from prominent business men, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton St, New York. 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


TS, Dec. 31st, 1893..933.304.162 55 


$1,666,035 23 





JAIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
nil at ~~ old life rat ———— 
Asacal Cash cistributions are paid upon all pol- 
ies. 


policy has ind»rsed thereon the cash surren- 
paid-! ap insurance values to which the in- 
by the Massachusetts Statute. 
tes and bang i. auy age sent on 
ice. 
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BUSINESS MAN'S OPINION 


OF LIFE INSURANCE., 


reprinted in pamphlet form, 
Price 25 cents. 





WE 

PAY 
POST- 

AGE 


All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“How and Why,” issued by the 
Penn MutTvaL LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Gross Assets 


NORTH AMERICAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 


Surplus as regards Policy-holders...........- 


Re-insurance Reserve, December 31, 


Re-insurance Reserve, December 31, 1892 


An Increase of ¢ 


Total Income 1893 


Total Expenditures 1893..........s..seseeeeee +> 
An Excess of Income over Expenditures of 


PUSUTTOOSOOOOOOOCO OOOO eT eee T eee CeCe) 


1893 


$361,123 55 
210,430 85 


EA TSR EN SETI 
$126,511 00 
113,112 00 
$13,399 00 
$186,598 66 
162,146 53 


$24,452 13 
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ACKERMAN, DEYO & HILLIARD, Managers, 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, 
43 and 45 Pine Street, New York. 
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SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who would like to 
have a beg copy of the paper sent toa friend can be accommo- 


he would like the paper sent. 


sending, on a postal card, the name and address to which 
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31ST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


5 OF THE 


JOHN HANCOCK 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF BOSTON. 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC.31, 1893. 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 
GEO. B. WOODWARD, Secretary. 






ASSETS. 
Loans on Mortgages..................$1,922,992 22 
State, County and City Bonds....... 1,051,378 28 
Railroad Bonds.................s+66+. 780,657 83 
Railroad Stock................66+ scone 44,922 74 
Bank Stock.........s00.0++ -- 58,208 00 
Bonds and Stock of other Corpora. 

WB aes ccececccasdecsocaccstscccdsse MaROEe OO 
Real Es db otisabiestesescdadcddecccces Spieapaee OS 
Loans on Collateral and on Compa- 

Ny’S Policies. ........ceessesseccccees 183,529 00 
Premium Notes................0008 aa 74,372 69 
Cash in Banks and Office....... a 117,070 13 
Agents’ Balances and Printing Plant 8,970 56 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 119,141 16 
Outstanding Premiums on Policies, 

Wivdacidasassncosecassans ae see 126,700 11 

Gross Assets per books............ $5,801,778 28 
Market Value of Investments below 
R550 cis vecdadcstscsesi ndacdudens 3,885 45 
Gross Assets—Market Value. ....$5,797,887 8&3 
LIABILITIES. 
Death Claims and Endowments in 

process of adjustment............. . $38,660 00 
Dividends due and not called for.... 17,136 49 
Premiums paid in advance, etc...... 69,8382 63 

Total Liabilities................... $125,129 12 
Premium Reserve...............++++++ 5,186,282 00 
RE oii Fas wakiccsia ccececciece cesses 486,476 71 

New Insurance written during 1893, 

$40,414,497.00 
Increase in Surplus during 1893.... $66,575 62 
Increase in Ledger Assets during 

ioe ibs vad ssc cssagace a vunasks 677,499 31 
Increase in Gross Assets during 1898 727,869 64 
Increase in Income during 1893... 602,570 80 


Increase in Amount of Outstanding 
Insurance in 1893.............-.$10,762,384 00 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, Boston, Mass. 


Statement of Business for 1893. 




















Net Ledger Assets, Jan, Ist, 1893. $21,730,030 64 
RECEIPTS, 
For Premiums........ $3,048,004 83 
For Interest, Rents, E 
and Profitand Loss, 1,118,166 24 
$4,166,171 07 
Less Taxes...... ...- 53,683 04 4,112,488 OL 
$25,842,518 65 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims........ $1,456,948 00 
Matured and _ Dis- 
counted ‘E ndow- 
ments ............... 254,490 00 
Cancelled and Sur- 
rendered Policies... 526,373 91 
Distribution of Sur- 
Gs stccdsene seve 668,976 30 
Total paid to polic 
ho ders reas — $2,906,788 _12 
Amount paid for 
Commissions to 
Agent ‘, ‘ies, 
edical Fees, Ad- 
ee eb easny. 
ationery, 
and all other inci: 
den’ ospenens at 
the ice 
and at Agencies. 535,932 31 
Amount id for Ac- 
crued Interest on 
inyestments pur- 
during 1800 
FORE. ccc vccccccccccs 14,933 61 3,457,684 13 
Net Leteve. ‘Assets, 
Bist, 1893........ 22,384,864 52 
Market value of Se- 
curities over Led- 
evs ns<aanesse $390,975 84 
Interest and Rents 
C 3ist, 
Sas neee abbnediwiqee 251,342 05 
Net $ promiams in 
of 176,980 17 819,298 06 
PE gp Assets, Dec. 
Bist, 1808........000 « $23,204,162 58 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve at_ Massa- 
chusetts Standard 
_ pe $21,244,871 21 
Balance of Distribu- 
tions un " 112,749 14 
a and 
ment Claims ap- 
POO eves csscscecces 179,907 00 21,537,527 35 





$1,666,635 23 


Every Policy:! has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute.—LIFE 
RATE ENVO wi NT Policies are issued at the old 
lite rate premium.—ANNUAL CASAH distribations 

are paid upon ALL Policies. 


Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice President. 
8S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER,'Ass’t Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, January 224, 18%. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1893. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1893, to 3ist December, 1893 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


SE SE oct cane aiukb: saeekvecesndece 1,403,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums.... ...............+ 4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1893, to 3ist December, 1893....... ........+ 3,490,552 70 
Losses paid during the same 

WOME. 000 cviccicoveedesisceces $1,892,970 00 2 
Returns of Premiums 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
tae -smenjaag 








THOMAS H. MONTGO 


Piha PSR ALS, 26 


9115 46 
sident. 





yon 
owmen rene while the 
Man, who has come in contact with all 
uman nature, Succeeds. 
Men of Character, Education and 
with come mene can best Learn 
ature—an e Mo eney while doing 
so—by becoming Gecnten with the New York City 
General Ausaey © 4 Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
syrance Com o. I. D. Pesseel, Manager, Metro- 
politan Buildin me vino. York City. 
deal Business Methods: Protected agents; 
no Brokers; no Rebates; gentlemanly business 
Associates; the Strongest, Safest and Best 
life insurance company, and the Greatest Fieldin 
the World to Learn what ang = profes- 
panne men are made of. College graduates and 
young | my es onal men especially, should write for 
particu immediately. 








Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. ... $7,998,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

GtMAEER AE... cccccccvcccccccscccccccccess 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable cc 1,117,174 29 
Cash in Bank......... oceess oa bens ibstagnidin’ 205,600 46 

REI, nocccunvashncss atepe nes capeticent $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

Adividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the first of 


May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES, CHA 8. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D LEVERICH. 
A. A. RAVEN EDW’D FLOYD J . 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY. 
JAMES LOW. LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. STURGIS WALDRON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DEFOREST, AN W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEG ,’ ISAAC BELL 
WILLI a GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HORACE GRAY, JOSEPH AGOSTINT. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, CHRIS'’N pk THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BL LEANDER D. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKE EVERETT FRAZAR, 
G. A. HAND WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
JO ETT. GEO. W. QUINTARD, 

RLES P. BURDETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD. 
N. DENTON SMITH, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice-President, 





THE 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY C0, 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF suRETYSHIP: 
= PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


PAID SINCE ORGANIZ 
LOSSES F"'$4,608,992.53, “TION, 

















J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
ik. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. MIEROE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





30TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


BROOKLYN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
—— ist, 1894. 








xo 

By HKonds = mol rtenges secured by 
y ety and early double A value) aeeves $573,595 00 
By city and other first mortgage bonds. 405,755 83 
By noes pod on call ..... eiaind sWaspe Chtagdqeunas 8,000 00 
 ricccacavsckecesctscnets cocenes 409.4°5 00 
By cash intr trust company,ban ks on office 63,544 68 
By loans on company’s own policies...... 144,879 59 
By interest accrued but not due........... 12,195 42 

~~ oo and unpaid premiums, mee: ed 
29,599 66 
499 22 
$1,647,544 40 

LIABILITIES 
To reserve (by new emer ag New boa $1,483,592 00 
To death losses........... 

To matured endowments. completion 15,349 00 

To various actuarial obligations, Ainelad- 
ing liabilities on lapsed policies, etc. . 8,244 35 
To surplus by new standard (4 per cent.). __145,859 06 
“$1,e47,544 40 


{ SURPLUS BY FORMER STANDARD, : 
$225,500 00. 


DURING THE wag ee ees BROOKLYN LIFE 


its issue of new on eal over 1892, 
INCREASED the amount of assets, 
INCREASED an insurance in force, and 
INCREASED its income. 


OFFICERS, 
WHAS es COLE, 
wi ETA H. WALLACE. Vice FresGent, 
LLIAM DUTCHER, Secreta: 
IL M H. FORD, Counsel. 
D. RES FACKLER, Consulting Actuary. 
GEORGE: F. HADLEY, Y, Superintendent of Agencies. 


OFFICES: 
BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING, 
51 LIBERTY ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


INCORPORATED 1799. 
Providence Washington 
Insurance Co., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Statement January 1, 1894. 
$400,000 00 


Cash Capital... ......cccccoece 








Providence & New York ‘Bank Stocks 7 
No ccadinde dee certs Sacene 500 
road 
Office Building ae 000 
Cash in Office and Ban Mi 
Bills Receivable (for ic: Premiums).. 70,755 97 
Due from Agents, Uncollected Premiums 
GEE GRE BAT scccccccsevsccccses. seecve _ 182,739 23 
“$1,21 217,302 19 
LIABILITIES, 
Unpaid Losses and other claims against 
Ct iseadstan setedusoceesabevewes ves $168,033 01 
Reinsurance Reserve oo 5,482 
Cash Capital.. = 000 00 
Net Surplus... 43,787 12 
$1,217,302 19 





J.H. DeWOLF, President. 
J.B. BRANCH, Vice President. 
GEO. E. BIXBY. Treasurer. 
E. L. WATSON, Secretary. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, $24,644,836.22. 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1894. 
ROMO ooo. eis ces ccavess secees $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES............5 eee 7,826,230 65 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeituze law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON: Gen. Agt. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts, 


NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street, 
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1851. 1894. 
FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PHOENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January 1, 1894. 


ASSETS. 






Loans on First Mortgages of Real 

isn... - veecn: ossainwonnd $5,497,146 83 
= —_ = Notes and Loans on pia 

Olicies in TOFCE. ...........cese08 726, 08 
Loans on Collateral........ ....... ber 25 

Cost Value of Real Estate owned 
by the Company................. 989,853 49 

City and mnie per rarad and Railroad 
nds a WEARER 2,088,090 49 
Bank Stocks...... 164,548 00 
Cash in Office........... 307 70 
Cash Depeniecd in Banks. 329 46 
Add: $9,781,569 30 


Market Value of Stocks 
and Bonds over cost.. 
sagesens accrued and 


$42,888 51 
137,067 64 


Premiums in course of 


collection .......... «. 123,220 71 
erred Semiannual 
— Quarterly Pre- 

AMI. ccccccoccecee ces 79,110 30 382,287 16 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1894, $10.1 63,856 46 
LIABILITIES, 

Reserve on Policies 
In force at 4 per 
cent. interest (Ct. 
— N. Y¥. stand- 
ie dacwscden cease $9,011,846 00 
Claims by death out- 
nn an Oe 98,958 Ov 
i en paid in 
advance............. 19,077 00 
Loading on outstand- 
ing ron  aessaesce, 
rrr 40,466 20 
Ss rh Policy and 
nvestment Re- 
po See 146,241 4 9,607,588 65 





Surplus at 4 per cent... 7" $556,267 81 





1891. 1892. 1893. 
Policies issued............ 2,886 3,856 4,769 
Insurance written $5,288,167 $7,909,116 $8,835,060 
New Premiums received. 131,689 219,987 225,960 
Total Premiumsreceived 763,080 925,735 1,027,092 
Paid policy holders...... 966,213 =1,C79,587 1,093,421 
Policies in force. ........ 18,368 19,788 21,420 
Insurance in force........ 27,102,425 30,549,306 33,681,523 


This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED 
ENDOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLI- 
CY HOLDERS and SURRENDERED 
POLICIES, more than $34,000,000 OO. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 

JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President. 
CHARLES H, LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary, 
A. W. BARROWS, M.D., Medica! Director. 
GEORGE S. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 


1850. 1894. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





OFFICERS 8 


-- President. 





E MUIEIN: <ccececsce noone a easeae Director. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEORGE G. WILLIAMS..... Pres. Chem. Nat. _—. 
JOHN J. IRA degevasvessucaccauseceeccase Bu 
E. H. PERKINS, JR., 


Pres. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Ban 
The two most popular plans of LIFE INSUR ANGE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
to the insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
Seunmtty in the event of death, at oy sowrens ossible 
sent cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN- 
ROME POLICY which embraces ev A valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversity overtaktug the insured may be used as 
COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the 
extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 


GOOD AGENTS. desiring to repeecens the Com- 
pany, are invited to address J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
tutendent of Agencies, at Home Oinee. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894. 
Cash Capital. .........ccccccccces $1,009,000 00 


% 858,575 95 
4-976,295 38 


sesseeeaces Sissied 33 
SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President, 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President, 
OYRUS PEOK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y, 
R. J. TAYLOR, Manager Loss Department. 


MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After May Ist, 1894, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 





Reserves for Insurance is 






Polic shelders’ 
Grese Assets 





C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
Court bot Mon e Streets, Brooklyn, 
J.J. ONA D. General Manager Western De- 


ae 
GEO. E. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager, 
Rialto —. , Chicago, til. 
Ww.s.D . General Manager Pacific Coast. De- 


oO. Bs BARKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
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Old and Young. 
IN MEMORY’S HEAVEN. 


BY WILBUR DUBOIS, 








CAN there fall, in Paradise, 
Sweeter light from deathless eyes, 
Than across my pathway fell 
Once by happy miracle, 
In the morning of my days, 
When my heart first met her gaze ” 
Day was melting into even, 
Crimson was the dying heaven ; 
Overhead, in depths afar, 
A faint and solitary star 
Slipped aside its airy veil, 
Cloud-inwoven, and with pale 
Fingers dipped in silver dew 
Set its taper in the blue. 
From what still, eachanted place 
Came the marvel of that face ? 
Beauty such as seraphs wear 
In illumined realms of air, 
Or the dead, when o’er their deep, 
Passionless, eternal sleep 
Steals a glory that transcends 
Earthly loveliness, and lends 
To Love’s heart and Sorrow’s eyes 
Glimpses of celestial skies. 
In a vesture snowy-white, 
Like an angel form of light, 
Thus in radiant grace she stood, 
In the dawn of womanhood. 
For a moment’s dreaming space 
I had vision of her face ; 
Then she turned, and with a last 
Farewell gleam of beauty, passed 
Silent as a star might fall 
From its hights empyreal. 
She was gone, and I no word 
From those sacred lips had heard ; 
What was left, by heavenly chance, 
As my heart’s inheritance, 
Was a look that time can never 
With dark disenchantment sever 
From my memory forever. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


+> 
> 


SUNSHINE. 





BY DR, EDUARD ENGEL, OF BERLIN, 


TRANSLATED BY M, M. PATRICK. 


THE long, rattling street car was almost 
full on bothsides. A damp fog was sink- 
ing deeper and deeper over the wide, end- 
less street, and penetrated chillily through 
the half-open door into the car. The con- 
ductor had just lighted the green lan- 
terns, yet the street lay in gray darkness. 
It was five o’clock in the afternoon, in the 
begiuning of November. The car ran 
from west to east in the city, to the place 
where the rich banks, and other compa- 
nies of great money transactions, have their 
palaces. Well-to-do bankers came from 
their dinner in the West, and went in this 
car to do afew hours more of business in 
the East, and formed the majority of the 
passengers. They knew each other as one 
knows others in the Exchange, and had 
nodded carelessly to each other on enter- 
ing the car; then each had become ab- 
sorbed in himself. They were men capa- 
ble of nothing but dealing in stocks, and 
paid no attention to what was going on in 
the car. 

The car rattled on. The sleepy, regular 
tread of the steaming horses sounded 
muffled in the fog, which undulated 
thicker and darker without and within. 
How wearily, how like strangers they sat, 
opposite to each other! Each one thought 
for the most part about himself, many 
thought‘of nothing at all, no one thought 
of others ; yet they touched each other 
with their clothes, and felt the bodily con- 
tact of strangers, as they were closely 
crowded together, and out of the damp 
mantles and overcoats came the close, 
breath-ladenair. Inthe most distant cor- 
ner a gray-hairéd sleeper had comfortably 
enveloped himself in fur. He had a short 
time since enjoyed a good dinner, and his 
hands were folded together as if to offer 
thanksgiving ; but one needed only to no- 
tice the play of his swelling lips to under- 
stand that he was not asleep. A shrink- 
ing face, like a reckoning board in activ- 
ity, dotted over with little reckoning balls, 
and the little balls were incessantly pushed 
here and there. The face reckoned en- 
tirely for itself. Now the knobby fingers, 
locked in one another, begin to reckon 
also, and thesomewhat aquiline nose, from 
time to time corroborates the correctness 
of the calculations by an approving 


downward motion. Theeyes only remain 
peacefully closed ; a nature turned entire- 
ly within itself. Next him sits his brother 
or cousin or father-in-law. The two cer- 
tainly belong to each other, for the latter 
whispers occasionally to his neighbor in 
the corner : ‘‘ First Mauerstrasse !” ‘‘ first 
Friedrichstrasse !’ He whispers very 
softly, for he feels that the other is making 
demands upon his inmost soul. This 
brother or cousin or father-in-law is read- 
ing, by the scanty light, the evening 
paper which is just out; that is, he raises 
and lowers his head thoughtfully over the 
long columns of the market reports. 
Next to him sits also another, exam- 
ining the money market, and next be- 
yond still another. Then comes a slow, 
fat market women, who stares over 
the handle of her brown market- 
basket, and next to her a thin, jaundiced 
statesman with a pinched, boastful, im- 
portant, secretary face, wearing a shabby 
last year’s overcoat, who regards peevish- 
ly the leather strap above, dangling back 
and forth; beyond still another pair of 
individuals examining the money market, 
then the countenance of a clerk, then a 
tired attorney-at-law, who stares before 
him and shivers under the incoming fog— 
all tired and disaffected, all with faces 
that say : ‘‘ How full the world is of fog, 
how long we have been without sunshine, 
how wearisome! Then even the stock- 
brokers find the world tiresome; they 
have given sufficient attention to the few 
figures, which are all important to them ; 
and now they do not know what to do 
with themselves. They feel the com- 
fortless, heavy fog around them, even 
penetrating to their souls. The reckon- 
ing board in the corner, also, has finished 
working out his problem, and seeks to 
look out of the opaque windows through 
the narrow aperture of+¢his half-open eye- 
lids. ‘‘ First Charlottenstrasse !” said his 
neighbor. 

Close by*the entrance sit a married 
couple, both in deep mourning. and the 
wife with red eyelids, and eyes that have 
wept either to-day or last night. She 
looks beyond the people into space, as if 
she would find something beloved in the 
fog, perhaps a pair of bright, child eyes, 
whose light has been extinguished. She 
cannot find them again—the open, child 
eyes, for which her memory seeks. The 
last picture which she saw of the two 
fast-closed, dead lids was too deeply im- 
pressed upon her; she sees those dead, 
child eyes everywhere, wherever she 
looks. So the faded, childless wife leans 
wearily against the arm of the stately 
man at her side, who caresses the deso- 
late. one froni time to time with a tender, 
sympathetic look ; and- without spreads 
the fog thicker and thicker, 

Ha! a shock passes through the car, 
along both sides. It was indeed a shock, 
and a very timely one. 

Through the wide-open door they rush 
in, one afterthe other. What! still more? 
Three? No, as many as four children— 
two girls and two boys ; and the last little 
boy, the smallest, slammed the door be- 
hind him till the windowpanes rattled. 
There ! they have found places in the two 
back corners, two on each side, the four 
brothers and sisters. That they are 
brothers and-sisters one sees at the first 
glance. One does not know which is the 
most beautiful, whether it is the eldest 
girl, perhaps fourteen years old, with 
heavy light bair falling loosely over her 
shoulders, a fur cap pressed coquettishly 
down on her forehead, and a little pug 
nose, and laughing, life-challenging lips ; 
or the boy opposite, about twelve, and 
also with light hair, an innocent, brave 
boy’s face; or the younger sister, with a 
face as pious as that of one of the angels 
of Fiesole hovering, singing, around the 
Madonna; or the blond pigmy, pushed 
quite into the corner, who is trying to 
make his pious sister opposite laugh by 
the coming and going of funny, lightning 
grimaces. 

Not a moment do the four sit still. 
They do not trouble themselves in the 
least over the rest of the weary company. 
They are sufficient to themselves, the 
four. What have they not to tell each 
other! Something incredulously funny it 
must be, for they titter, sometimes singly 
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and sometimes all together. They must 
certainly be coming from some very beau- 
tiful place, perhaps from an evening choc- 
olate supper or from the monkey theater ; 
and now they are going home, and al- 


ready rejoice in the prospect of springing - 


on Mamma’s neck and sharing with her 
all that was funny and important. They 
are from a good family. One does not 
mark that merely in the fashionable cut 
of their simple clothing, but one sees it 
also in the fact that in the midst of their 
frolicsome cheerfulness they remember 
the bounds of propriety. Their eyes and 
smiles inform the weary company along 
both sides of the car how wonderfully 
they are enjoying themselves. How they 
laugh and make mysteries! Ho, there, 
you extravagantly old people! look once 
at us. We are youth, we are beauty, we 
are bright laughter, we are spring, we are 
sunshine! And how the sunshine goes 
out from them over the people who were 
just now sitting in the fog! Itis only a 
thin streak of sunshine which plays, for 
example, over the lips of the clerk; but 
yetitis sunshine. And the fat market 
woman leaves the handle of her market 
basket in peace and smiles with motherly 
joy. She has some such at home, cer- 
tainly not less beautiful. 

Even the stockbrokers look smjrkingly 
upon the lovely children, entirely occupied 
with themselves. For the first time to- 
day they think of something else besides 
giving and taking. 

And the sleepy reckoner in the corner is 
suddenly wide awake. His fingers no 
longer reckon with each other, but from 
inner pleasure play with the opposite fin- 
gertips. His face loses, more and more, 
the expression of a reckoning board, and 
a stray sunbeam reaching into his corner 
makes him look almost like a man. 

The conductor has opened the door, and 
called to the married pair in mourning : 
** Jerusalemer-strasse! It is time for you 
to get out.” 

But as the man starts up, his wife draws 
him gently down by the arm, and says to 
the conductor, in a low, half-ashamed 
voice : ‘* Please, we are going on further, 
give us pew tickets,” and then bending 
toward her husband, she whispers, with a 
kind of painful happiness which he has 
already himself felt : ‘‘ Ach! Papa, I must 
see the sweet cbildren a little longer.” 

She is the only one in the car who has 
not smiled from the sunshine in those 
child eyes. It shone too dazzlingly for 
her, and now tear after tear runs silently 
down over her withered cheeks. 

HOTTINGEN, ZORICH, SWITZERLAND. 


MISS RUMY’S VACATION. 
BY SOPHIE SWETT. 





A squaRE of July sunshine lay unheeded 
on Miss Ruhamah Battles’s new sitting- 
room carpet, and two flies buzzed unmo- 
lested about her green paper curtains. 

Miss Ruhamah sat darning stockings in 
her old-fashioned rocking-chair, and 
rocked uneasily as she darned. 

An odor of burning from the kitchen 
stove grew very pungent before it reached 
her usually vigilant nostrils, When at 
last she dropped the stocking she was 
darning and hurried to the stove, her 
nearest neighbor, Mrs. Priscilla Peet, met 
her at the kitchen door. 

**Good land, Rumy ! I says to M’ria, ‘It 
can’t be,’ says I. ‘l’ve lived near neighbor 
to Rumy Battles for most thirty years, 
and I never smelled anything burnin’ in 
her kitchen.’ You must have something 
more’n common on your mind.” 

‘Tf I hadn’t I shouldn’t never have 
baked that pie,” said Miss Rumy as, ina 
kind of patient dismay, she drew a black- 
ened mass from her gtove oven. ‘‘I don’t 
set much by pastry. It comesso odd to 
do for one that I don’t know what to do.” 

Miss Rumy wasa large woman and slow 
of motion. Mrs, Peet, who was angular 
and wiry, watched her as she moved heav- 
ily about, taking thrifty care of all that 
remained of her pie. 

“‘It must be a real relief to have no- 
body but yourself to do for,” she said. ‘I 
tell you what it is, Rumy, you’re all wore 
out. If I was youl’d go off somewheres 
and take a good long vacation. It’s time 
you had a chance to be like other folks,” 
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The two women had moved into the 
sitting room by this time ; and Mrs, Peet, 
in neighborly fashion, took up the stock- 
ing which Miss Rumy had dropped, and 
went energetically to work upon it. 

Miss Rumy looked about for it vaguely, 
and then folded her hands in her large lap 
with a helpless gesture, and the heavy 
folds of her chin quivered. , 

‘*Why, Rumy, you be all wore out!” 
said Mrs. Peet, sympathetically. ‘‘ You 
ain't had anything new to upset you ?” 

‘*Nothin’ but what you was talkin’ 
about. lve got to have a vacation! The 
doctor he’s been sayin’ so ever since I had 
the influenzy in the spring, and Nahum’s 
folks they’re set upon it; but I’m sure I 
don’t see how I can manage it. It’s a 
dretful upsettin’ idea.” 

‘Land sakes, Rumy Battles, you can go 
jest as well asnot! I should like to know 
what's to hender you, with no men folks, 
nor hayin’ nor anything on your mind, 
now Nahum’s got the farm; and you’ve 
earnt a vacation if ever anybody did.” 

‘* Josiah’s folks up to Hebron have al- 
ways been wantin’ me to come,” said Miss 
Rumy ; “‘ but seems as if ’twas a good 
ways, and my second crop of peas is 
comin’ on, and the fastenin’ is broke on 
the buttery window, and my hens” — 

‘‘Now, Rumy, if you begin to reckon 
up hindrances like that, you’ll never go. 
I know jest how ’tis with some folks; and 
some can go off and leave everything at 
sixes and sevens, and never think any- 
thing about it. There was Emerette 
Smalledge, that kept school here when we 
was yourg. Do you remember how she 
went off to England in a sailin’ vessel 
that some of her relations was captain of, 
and never waited to close her school ?” 

‘*Emerette never did seem to have a 
realizin’ sense,” said Miss Rumy. 

‘“‘Why, I never thought, Rumy, tha' 
she was the one”— 

‘*T don’ know as it makes any dif’runce 
that she was the one that Luther Merri- 
dew married,” said Miss Rumy, with a 
faint glow upon her soft and seamy old 
cheeks. 

‘‘Rumy Battles, Lizy Ann and I was 
talkin’ yesterday, and we both of us said 
we never see anybody that had done so 
much and give up so much for other folks 
as you have!” 

Mrs. Peet spoke impulsively, and held 
“her needle suspended above her stocking 
in an impressive pause. 

‘* Well, I don’ know,” said Miss Rumy, 
smoothing out imaginary folds in her pur- 

ple calico lap. 

‘*Tisn’t that I think it’s such great 
things to get married, goodness knows ! 
But when a girl has a good chance, 
and has been keepin’ comp’ny for a 
long time, it does seem hard to give it 
up for the sake of takin’ care of the old 
folks. And then your sister M’randy get- 
tin’ bedrid. I ain’t sayin’ she could help 
it; but we all know that some gets bed- 
rid’ easier’n others; and your havin’ to 
bring up her children, and then their 
clearin’ right out and lookin’ out for no- 
body but themselves when times was the 
hardest with you.” 

‘* They’re all real well provided for, and 
that’s a comfort,” said Miss Rumy. 

‘* Some folks always is,” said Mrs. Peet, 
crisply. ‘‘ M’randy, she was one of that 
kind. Now Rumy amongst neighbors I 
be goin’ to say—that, up or abed, M’randy 
was a real trial.” 

‘“‘T’m dretful lost without her,” said 
Miss Rumy, wiping a moisture from the 
wrinkled corner of her eye. 

‘* And then Nahum bringin’ his folks 
right on to you when he got all run out 
and hada slack wife, and then gettin’ the 
farm away from you. Lizy Ann says 
when we was talkin’ yesterday, says she, 
‘we've all fit and struggled, but there 
ain’t none of us that’s been such a slave to 
other folks as Rumy Battles ; and it does 
seem real good that she’s got to a 
breathin’ place at last, with nobody 
to do for but herself, and enough 
to live on with what little preservin’ 
and buttonhole makin’ she likes to do.’ 
And says Lizy Ann, says she, ‘I shouldn’t 
wonder a mite if she was better off now 
than she would ’a’ been if she’d got mar- 
ried; for Luther Merridew was one of 
them that flares out,’ (I know it don’t 
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hurt your feelin’s to have me say it, 
Rumy, now that we’re all of us along in 
years, and have got a realizin’ sense of 
what men folks are.) Of course Luther 
wa’n’t to blame for havin’ a sunstroke, 
so’st he had to give up studyin’ to be a 
minister, nor for havin’ school keepin’ 
disagree with him, nor for gettin’ burnt 
out when he tried to keep store; but that 
kind of men that can’t seem to bring any- 
thing to pass are dretful wearin’ to their 
women folks. If he’d hada real smart 
wife like you, Rumy, things might have 
been diff’runt—beats all how queer things 
turos out! Well, if Emerette Smalledge 
hain’t wished her cake was dough b fore 
this time, ll miss my guess! You never 
heard anything of ’em after they moved 
out West, did you, Rumy ?”’ 

‘*No,” said Miss Rumy, ‘‘ except a year 
or two after they went I heard they were 
kind of movin’ ’round.” 

‘“‘ Well, now, Rumy, you'd ought to feel 
how well off you be at last. And if I was 
you I’d go right off and take my vacation. 
I'd lock up and not come home till I was 
a-mind to. Seems queer that you should 
feelasif youcouldn’t, now that your hands 
ain’t full for the first time in your life.” 

**{f wish I was real reckless like some,” 
said Miss Rumy, ‘‘Seems as if I must be 
here to look after things; and there’s 
dreadful things happenin’ on railroads, all 
the time, and there’s nothin’ like yourown 
victuals and your own bed, come night. 
But I ain’t one to flinch when duty calls, 
The doctor says I’d ought to go, and I’m 
goin’. Iain’t been through so many try- 
in’ things to give out now,” 

‘* Beats all how you feel about it,” said 
Mrs. Peet. ‘“‘ NowifIhad your chance! 
And I’m one that’s real care-takin’, too.” 

‘* We ain’t all gotthesame gifts, Priscil- 
la,” said Miss Rumy, with a little touch 
of dignity. 

Mrs. Peet hastened to make neighborly 
offers of care of the second crop of peas, 
the hens, the canary bird, and to give 
practical advice about the buttery window. 

“JT haven’t written to Josiah’s folks, I 
thought I’d like to take ’em by surprise, 
and, besides, you can’t never tell what 
may happen. I calc'late to start next 
Monday. Seems asif twas a good time, 
because you can get all ready Saturday 
and have the Sabbath to kind of compose 
your mind.” 

But Monday came and poor Miss Rumy 
had not composed her mind. She was in 
such a state of perturbation that she 
packed and unpacked her great, old-fash- 
ioned carpetbag a dozen times—not even 
her grim determination and sense of duty 
could fortify Miss Rumy to the extent of 
taking a trunk; and three times after 
everything was settled she went over to 
Priscilla Peet’s to give her more minute 
directions about the care of the hens, and 
the vigilance necessary to guard them fronr 
marauding skunks. 

And, after all, she was ready, with her 
castle well defended, an hour before stage 
time. It seemed to Miss Rumy that in all 
her anxious, toilsome life she had never 
known so long an hour as that. 

The stage left her at the Carmel Station. 
It was a hundred miles to Hebron, and 
there were two changes upon the way. 
For a while the perils of the journey ab- 
sorbed all Miss Rumy’s thoughts ; but by 
the time she reached Cherryfield Junction, 
where the first change of cars was to be 
made, her anxious mind had returned to 
the dangers that threatened her deserted 
dwelling, and she longed wearily for a cup 
of her own tea. 

There was another woman waiting in 
the station at Cherryfield Junction. She 
was ‘‘ very much of a lady,” Miss Rumy 
said to herself, regarding with a little 
doubt her own attire, which had been 
chosen for durability and made after a 
fashion that would last. 

In the sewing circle at home she had 
been earnestly advised not to make ac- 
quaintances on her journey ; but she was 
nevertheless very glad when the lady 
spoke to her, beginning with a comment 
upon the weather and the unpleasantness 
of traveling alone, and she was sorry to 
hear that they were not to travel in the 
same direction. Miss Rumy’s overcharged 
heart was longing for sympathy. 

There was an hour and a half to wait, 
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and Miss Rumy invited her companion to 
share the substantial lunch which, with 
much thought and advice from her 
friends, she had provided. Under the in- 
fluence of the luncheon, and of some tea 
which they procured from the station 
restaurant, the stranger, who had been 
somewhat reserved, grew confidential. 
She had not been in this part of the coun- 
try for years; she was going to Corinna 
to visit relatives, and she hoped they 
would remember her. 

“Land sakes! Why Corinna joins 
Carmel where I live,’ exclaimed Miss 
Rumy, conscious of a pleasing bond. 

‘*Then perhaps you know Cap’a Bijah 
Lord’s folks ?” 

There was a quiver of anxiety in the 
woman’s voice; and as she suddenly threw 
up her little dotted and frilled veil her 
eyes looked, as Miss Rumy afterward 
said, like ‘‘a hunted cretur’s.” 

“Land, I guess I did. But Cap'n 
Bijah, he died a consid’able spell ago, and 
his wife, she was took blind and went off 
to Vermont to live with her nephew. The 
boys, they followed the sea, and Laban 
settled way off in New Zealand, and 
nobody ever knew what become of Timo- 
thy.” 

“They’re all gone?” faltered the 
woman. ‘I’d ought to have found out 
before I come clear on here.” 

Now that her veil was raised, Miss 
Rumy could see that her face was 
wrinkled and worn, and its bloom, which 
had impressed Miss Rumy as very beauti- 
ful, was too evidently artificial to deceive 
even her guileless eyes. Her black silk 
was worn almost threadbare, and all her 
little careful fripperies of lace and jewel- 
ry were cheap. 

‘¢ Ambrose Richey’s folks, they ain’t all 
gone? Ambrose is my cousin, and I ex- 
pect they think hard of it that I ain’t 
been to see em before.” 

There was keen anxiety in the stran- 
ger’s voice, althoshe tried tospeak easily. 

‘* Well Ambrose, he kind of took to 
drink,” said Miss Rumy, trying to express 
herself delicately, in the matter of her 
new friend’s relatives. ‘‘ And Mary 
Olive has hada terrible hard time to keep 
her seven children off from the town ; and 
this summer her mother’s there a-dyin’ 
with a cancer. They ain’t what you 
could call in real good trim for company.” 

The woman’s face changed color so that 
the pink and white powder looked like a 
mask upon it. 

** T guess they'll be glad to see me—or 
somebody will,” she said, rallying with a 
forced jiaugh. “I used to visit in 
Corinna considerable when I was a girl, 
and I kept school in the North Carmel dis- 
trict.” 

* You don’t say!’ exclaimed Miss 
Rumy, in a flutter of excitement. ‘“ I’ve 
been a-thinkin’ all along that you kind of 
favored somebody—you ain’t she that was 
Emerette Smalledge ?” 

‘“* Why yes, lam! But you've got the 
advantage of me. You see I’ve been 
about considerable, and seen a good many 
people,” returned the other, reassuming 
the fine lady air which had been gradu- 
ally slipping from her, 

‘I’m Rumy Battles,” said Miss Rumy, 
flushing all over her gentle old face. 

‘Well, it seems queer that I didn’t re- 
member you—you look so natural now,” 
exclaimed her friend. ‘‘ Luther, he al- 
ways spoke of you.” She raised her lace- 
trimmed handkerchief to her eyes. ‘‘ He 
passed away seven years ago. Luther 
wasn’t so high-spirited as I am; but he 
always made a real good appearance. 
I’ve bean livin’ with my son ; but he mar- 
ried beneath him, and his wife ain’t one 
that I can get along with. .I ain’t been 
well since last winter ; this cough hangs 
on to me”—a rasping cough interrupted 
her at regular intervals—‘‘ and I felt as if 
Maud was wearin’ on me, so I’d better go 
a-visitin’ for a spell. There was—was 
considerable many mouths to feed, too ;” 
she looked piteously into Miss Rumy’s 
face; ‘‘and Luther didn’t leave me real 
well off.” 

“‘T wish’t ’twas so I wa’n’t goin’ on a 
vacation,” said Miss Rumy. ‘‘I should 
be real pleased to have you come and 
make me a good long visit.” 

‘¢T was ‘lottin’ on makin’ you a visit,” 


said her friend. ‘*‘ Seems real unfortunate 
that I’ve come so far ; and I don’ know as 
I’ve got money enough—with me”— 

“It’s what ['d ought to do to take you 
right home with me!” cried Miss Rumy, 
joyfully ; and there arose before her eyes 
a serene and lovely vision of her own cup 
of tea and her own bed. ‘‘ Now don’t 
you feela mite bad about my losin” my 
vacation, because Idon’t. Come to think 
of it I couldn’t go on, anyhow, because 
I’ve forgot the pleurisy pills that I made 
for Josiah ; nobody can make ‘em but me; 
and Josiah’s wife wrote that he was 
needin’’em. I can send ’em right along. 
There’s more’n an hour now before the 
train goes back’”—consulting the time 
table on the wall—*‘ and we'll take a walk 
over to the cemetery there”—pointing 
across the railroad track and a stubbly 
field to where some white stones gleamed 
through the trees. ‘Lyman Peters’s 
folks that used tc live to Carmel moved 
over here, and I shouldn’t wonder if some 
of ’em was buried there. Anyway it’s 
always real pleasant to walk in the grave- 
yard.” 

They spent an hour delightfully, finding 
the graves of Lyman Peters and his first 
wife, and speculating upon the probable 
fortunes of his second wife, and in remi- 


niscences of other mutual acquaintances 
of their youth. As they settled them- 
selves in the train Miss Rumy said that she 
‘*had had a beautiful vacation.” 

She repeated that sentiment to Priscilla 
Peet when that good woman’s astoni-h- 
ment had sufficiently subsided to allow 
her to listen. Miss Rumy had established 
her visitor in her cool and dainty spare 
chamber, where she was speedily resum- 
ing all the airs and graces which had 
struck Miss Rumy on their first meeting. 

‘- You do beat all, Rumy Battles!” was 
Mrs. Peet’s breathless exclamation. ‘‘She’s 
got old-fashioned consumption, and you've 
got her to do for as long as she lives! 
You'll toiland slave for her jest as you 
have for ali the rest !” 

‘* Well, I don’ know,” said Miss Rumy, 
vaguely. But as she bustled about her 
cheerful house her face was full of serene 
joy. 

ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, Mass. 





MOTHER'S PAY. . 


BY MARTHA FOOTE CROW, 





WHEN the babe lies on the heart 
Cares depart ; 

Heavenly peace, heavenly rest 
Fill the breast, 

When the babe lies on the heart. 


When I look on baby’s face 
In baby’s place, 
Vexing snarls to smoothness run 
Magic-spun, 
When I see that peaceful face. 


Than queen to people, more to thee 
I joy to be; 

Than people to their queen thou’rt more 
Told o’er and o’er 

In every breath of thine to me. 


When thou liest on my heart 
Hatred’s smart 
Turns to sweet: love’s soft spell 
The way knows well 
Through baby’s lips to mother’s heart, 


O’er responsive eyes and lips 
Sleep’s eclipse 

Softly falls, breathing bliss 
As I kiss, 

The tiny, rosy fingertips. 


While with thee sweet tryst I keep, 
Half asleep, 

In thy silver, dream-world boat 
Soft I float 

Over slumber’s sacred deep. 


All the wild world’s maddening fray 
Melts away ; 

Gladly all the world to lose 
I would choose 

Could T take this heavenly pay. 


Lesser duty’s strident scream 
Drops its theme ; 

Joy and duty are one code, 
Heaven-bestowed, 

While I watch my baby dream. 


As I gaze on baby’s face 
Angel’s grace 

Falls around. Who from home 
Cares to roam 

While she sees the baby’s face ? 


When my babe lies on my heart 
Cares depart ; 

Heaven and home by Heaven’s grace 
Are one place, 

When my babe lies om my heart. 
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A HORSE-WRANGLER. 





BY FRANCES MCELRATH. 





BILLY, the horse-wrangler, was taking 

his noonday rest in the kitchen of the 
rauch where the round-up had stopped 
to cook dinner. The cowboys were loung- 
ing in various comfortable attitudes out 
on the porch where it was cool and shady. 
The kitchen was blazing hot and fiiled 
with the smell of frying fat; but Billy 
preferred it just now to his companion’s 
retreat; for also seated on the porch, 
down at the other end from them, was a 
lady, and Billy was—or thought he was— 
constitutiopally opposed to women. His 
experience of them really had been some- 
what limited ; confined almost wholly to 
three years with a gentle-feced mother 
whose memory was nearly faded from his 
mind now. Women were not apt to ap- 
pear on the range, and Billy steered clear 
of them when they did come. Truthfully 
speaking, Billy was very bashful; but he 
would never have acknowledged it, and 
loudly declared that his rigid avoidance 
of the fair sex arose from a very proper 
and manly prejudice. So he sought the 
retirement of the kitchen to be out of the 
lady’s gaze, and with his chair tipped 
back, and his diminutive high-heeled 
spurred boots cocked up on the table, he 
was now giving forth, in a high, piping 
voice, his sentiments concerning women 
to the cook, who was washing up the 
dishes and getting things ready to pack 
into the wagon belonging to the rovnd-up 
outfit. 

‘* They’re well enough in their place,” 
said the wrangler, emphasizing ‘ place” 
as if it was one particular section of the 
earth; ‘‘ but they ain’t no business on the 
range nor nowheres near it. I suppose 
women in their way is well enough; but 
I don’t want to have no truck with 
them.” 

‘** Billy,” said Mr, Rider, the manager of 
the cattle company, coming to the kitchen 
door, *‘ hitch Moll and Sall to the buck- 
board. I want you to drive my sister, 
Mrs. Fleming, to the place where we are 
t» camp to-night.” 

The cook grinned. 

‘* Yes, sir,” said Billy, bringing his feet 
to the ground with a hard thump. He used 
some strong language as he caught Moll 
and Sall in the rope corral that had been 
put up as a temporary convenience for 
the few hours’ stay of the round-up party. 
Billy was given to strong language at 
times ; especially when his dignity was in 
any way menaced. The stronger because 
he considered his dignity an important 
thing to be upheld, and it was a difficult 
thing to do in the company of great six- 
footers when he was only five feet two in 
his boots! Oh, how Billy hated his smail 
stature! and how he longed for the years 
to pass until he should be a man worth 
looking at ! 

‘** Billy, the horse-wrangler, will drive 
you to the ranch where we are to stay to- 
night, Maria. [ am afraid you will get 
too tired if you ride your horse any fur- 
ther the first day,” said Mr. Rider. 

‘Oh, indeed?” the lady replied. ‘I 
should like well enough to drive with him. 
Did you say he wasa wrangler? That is 
what Ernest is at Cambridge. Senior 
wrangler they call him. You call this 
young man a horse-wrangler. Is this the 
boy coming with the trap now? Fancy, 
such a lad !” 

‘* He isn’t quite so fur along in the sci- 
ences as Ernest, perhaps,” said Mr. 
Rider, laughing; ‘‘ but I'll be bound he 
knows some things that they don’t teach 
at Cambridge. He is quite a young orig- 
inal, and has been with us ever since he 
was akid of three years. The cowboys 
have raised him, and he belongs as much 
to the company as the brand.” 

‘* Now then, Billy,” he said, addressing 

, the boy; ‘‘see that you don’t let your 
horses run away and dump Mrs. Fleming 
out. She has come all the way from Eng- 
land to see me, and I want her to geta 
good look at the round-up.” 

Billy shifted over to his corner of the 
seat, and muttered something about hav- 
ing known how to drive before Mr. Rider 
was born. The lady got into the buck- 
board, and they started, 
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Mrs, Fleming was one of those women 
who always seem to express the idea of 
home. She was a plump, cosy little 
middle-aged body, with a world of kindli- 
ness and good feeling in her hearty hand- 
grasp, and a sympathetic tear ever ready 
to drop from her round blue eye for the 
misfortunes of others. 

She quietly beamed on the boy at her 
side for some time, as they drove over the 
uneven prairie. What Mr. Rider had said 
of him puzzled her considerably. It was 
hard to associate the dignity of a wran- 
gler with the rather uncouth little figure 
at her side. And then he was so very 
young. America certainly was an odd 
country ! 

Billy kept well over in his corner, with 
his eyes fastened on the horses. 

‘*Mr. Rider tells me you are a wran- 
gler,” Mrs. Fleming at length remarked. 

‘“*Yes’m. Get up there, Moll,” from 
Billy. e r 

** You must have had some pretty hard 
work,” 

Billy grunted, and kept his eyes re- 
ligiously on the horses. What was his 
work to a woman ! 

‘* Where do you have your debates ?” 

** Tain’t got any.” 

‘‘T mean, where do you hold your dis- 
cussions?” Mrs. Fleming was more and 
more perplexed, 

***Bout what?” 

‘“‘T think Mr. Rider said you were a 
horse-wrangler. You talk, I suppose, 
about horses.” 

** When I want to say anything about 
*em, I'says it wherever I am,” 

‘* Well, really !” said Mrs. Fleming, in 
despair. ‘* What does a wrangler do in 
America ?” 

‘‘ Takes care of the company’s horses,” 
said Billy, grudgingly. 

**Oh, is that it?” said the lady, realiz- 
ing that the word had a significance other 
than the one familiar to her. 

‘*T presume,” she said, after a pause, 
‘* that you are very fond of horses.” 

** You bet!” said Billy, emphatically. 

‘“‘ Well,” said Mrs. Fleming, ‘‘I like 
horses, too; and I think you have some 
very nice ones here. Now that little 
black one that man over there at the mght 
of the herd is on I like very much. I 
think I should like to try him myself.” 

“That's Blackleg,” said Billy. ‘‘ He’d 
buck like thunder with a woman on him. 
We don’t train horses for women in our 
company.” 

‘I presume not,” said the lady, placid- 
ly, ignoring the inferred slur. ‘Tell mea 
little about your work,” she added, wish- 
ing to draw Billy out of his taciturnity. 
‘* What do you do with the horses?” 

‘‘ Well,” said Billy, yielditg gradually 
to her kindly manner, ‘‘I herd’em and 
feed ’em, and keep ’em ready for the boys 
when they want ’em.” 

‘Then you look after a good many ?” 

‘**Pends upon what's doing,” said Billy, 
importantly. ‘‘You see each boy hasa 
string of four or five when we're having a 
round-up, and then I have about eighty. 
When nothing's doing there ain’t more’n 
thirty to look after, cause we turn the 
rest out on the range, and just keep up a 
few for ranch work.” 

‘*How old are you, Billy?’ said Mrs. 
Fieming, thinking eighty horses a heavy 
responsibility for so small a lad. 

*‘ Thirteen,” said Billy, wishing it was 
thirty. 

‘* And you do all this? How long have 
you been with the company ?” 

‘The X Bar raised me,” said Billy, proud- 
ly. **My father was killed in the mines up 
fhe country, and my mother was coming 
through to town with me in a wagon, and 
she was took sick and had to stop at the 
ranch on Pumpkin Creek, and she died 


there; so the boys just kept me and 
raised me.” 

‘* How old were you then?” said Mrs. 
Fleming. 

***Most three.” 


** Poor little boy, and no mother !” 

‘*T reckon Pete Patterson was as good 
as a mother,” said Billy. 

‘** Who is Pete Patterson ?” 

‘* He’s the big fellow that’s cutting after 
that steer over by the hills !” 

** And so Pete took care of you ?” 

‘*Yes’m ; he put me to bed nights, and 








taught me to ride a bucking broncho and 
all them sort of things.” 

‘* Dear child!” said the lady. Then, as 
she was a good Episcopalian, ‘‘ Have you 
ever been baptized, Billy ?” 

Billy gave a low chuckle at some amus- 

ing recollection. 

‘* Pete had ’em do that, too,” he said. 
“It was pretty tough on me; but I 
wouldn’t have minded so much if he 
hadn’t wanted to curl my hair. You see, 
ma’am,” continued the boy, quite relaxed 
under Mrs. Fleming’s motherly manner, 
‘*a parson stopped overnight at the ranch 
once, and he told the boys I ought to be 
baptized ; so they rigged me up in a white 
dress, and then Pete took me out into the 
stable where the boys wouldn’t catch onto 
what he was doing and heated a poker 
and curled my hair. It made the other 
fellows laugh, and you bet I was mad. I 
just cut them curls right off short, and,” 
said Billy, goowing more and more com- 
municative, ‘‘do you know what Pete 
did? He hunted for all that hair and put 
it ina paper, and he keeps it in his box 
yet. Hedon’t think any one knows, but 
I caught onto it.” 

‘* Well, well,” said Mrs. Fleming, 
touched by such sentiment from the 
rough-looking man who was riding after 
the bunch of cattle they were passing. 
‘*Did Pete think to send you to school, 
too ?” 

“he X Bar Company did that last win- 
ter. But I didn’t like it much of any. 
The teacher didn’t know the first thing 
about horses, sol got tired and quit after 
two months, and made tracks for the 
ranch. The boys have taught me enough, 
I guess. Guess if a cowman knows how 
to read the papers and write his name and 
the company’s brand, it’s about enough,” 
said Billy, wisely. 

** Ah, the poor chil@! the poor child!” 
said Mrs. Fleming, half to herself. She 
had six boys of her own at home, and the 
story of any boy appealed to her. And in 
spite of his attempt at superiority, Billy’s 
account of his life struck her as being 
pathetically sad. She saw in him only a 
little fair-haired boy who had grown up 
in an atmosphere of rough men with 
scarcely a glimpse of mother’s love ; and 
her heart went out to tke boy in his ill- 
fitting, ill-assorted articles of clothing— 
most of them cast-offs from the men’s 
wardrobes—as she compared him to her 
trim little son of the same age who was 
studying at Eton. 

‘* Poor little lad!” she said; and then, 
in an excess of motherly emotion, she 
threw her arms impulsively about him 
and, drawing him to her, kissed him ten- 

— . 

**Oh, come off that, I say! Let me be, 
will you?” cried Billy, turning the color 
of a boiled lobster, as he struggled free 
from her embrace. 

After this, nothing Mrs. Fleming could 
say would induce any further confidences 
from Billy. They passed by the round-up 
party with the cattle, and crossed the 
level sage-covered prairie to the ranch 
where the outfit was to put up for the 
night. Billy kept close in his corner of 
the seat, and all Mrs. Fieming’s attempts 
at conversation languished. Finally they 
came to an empty log-building on the 
bank of a creek, and stopped. Billy 
waited for Mrs. Fleming to get out of the 
buckboard and then drove off to unhar- 
ness the horses. The wagon and Mr. 
Rider arrived almost immediately, and 
the party made themselves at home for the 
night. 

** Well, Billy, youdoa’t talk as much as 
usual,” said the cook at supper. ‘* Can’t 
you give us some of your experiences 
with the lady ?” 

But Billy, contrary to bis usual custom, 
had no bright reply to give. He looked 
shy and embarrassed, and said he guessed 
he’d better be looking after the horses. 
It was dark when he was through with 
attending to their needs and corralling 
the string to be used on the night herd; 
and when he came back to the house most 
of the boys had turned in, or rather they 
had really turned out, having rolled them- 
selves in blankets and gone to sleep on the 
ground. 

Pete was stilh up. Billy drew a chair 
close to his and sat down. 
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‘* Well, old man,” said Pete, ‘‘ what’s’ 
up?” 

‘* Nothing,” said Billy. 

The two sat in silence for some time. 

** Pete,” at last said Billy, shyly, “‘ give 
us your arm.” f 

He took the proffered arm and wrap- 
ped it about him. 

‘* Why, what’s the matter, kid?” said 
Pete, laughing, as he gave the boy a 
hearty hug. ‘“Ain’t turning baby, be 
you?” 

‘*Oh, nothing’s the matter,” said Billy, 
gently releasing himself; ‘‘ guess I’ll turn 
in with the fellows.” He went off feeling 
pensively that somehow Pete’s good, kind 
hug hadn’t just the feel to it that the 
lady’s had. 

In a couple of weeks the round-up 
party were back at the home ranch of 
the company. Mrs. Fleming had made 
some unsuccessful. attempts to make 
Billy’s further acquaintance. Her unfor- 
tunate overflow of feeling had put an im- 
passable barrier between them. She was 
much interested in the boy, and was sorry 
that he would not respond to her friendly 
advances. 

‘* Are there many such little lives out 
here?” she asked her brother. 

‘* Nearly every company has its boy, or 
‘kid,’ as he is usually called,’ said Mr. 
Rider. ‘‘ But Billy’s story is more roman- 
tic than most of them. Most of them are 
young fellows from town and are a pretty 
rough class. I have never felt as if I quite 
understood Billy ; he puts on great airs of 
manliness, but he’s the most sensitive little 
chap in the world.” 

Mr. Rider’s private house was only a 
hundrad yards distant from the cowboys’ 
ranch, and Mrs. Fleniing saw Billy daily 
working about ; but he never came near 
her. Once when she was riding quite a 
way off from the ranch, she came upon 
the boy mounted on the little horse Black- 
leg, that she expressed an admiration for. 
Billy was putting him through various 
antics. When he saw Mrs. Fleming com- 
ing toward him he touched Blackleg 
up and rode off in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

‘*T shall have to give the boy up,” 
thought the good woman, regretfully. A 
few days after this she was quite surprised 
to have a call from Billy. He came bash- 
fully into Mr. Rider’s sitting room and 
made his business there known at once. 
H:» wantel to borrow Mra. Fieming’s little 
English saddle. 

**T ain’t seen another like it, and just 
want to look at it,” explained Billy, mum- 
bling out the words as he stood before her 
with dowacast eyes, twisting his felt hat 
in his hands. 

‘Certainly you may take it,” Mrs. 
Fleming said. Aud without further par- 
ley Billy was gone. 

It was scarcely an hour later that Mrs. 
Fieming was seated by the sitting-room 
window, knitting away at some socks for 
her poor at home, when a dark object 
dashed violently past. 

**Heaven help us!” cried the startled 
lady. She looked out, and far across the 
plain in front of the house she could see a 
black horse with something red swaying 
and tossing at its side. The animal seemed 
wild with fright. Whatever the red 
thing was, it maddened him. Now he 
rushed this way, then that. He flew al- 
most out of sight, and then returned 
toward the house. The red object lay 
fiat on his back, and hung down over his 
left side. Suddenly the terrified animal 
stopped for a moment; then he gave a 
plunge into the air and came down again 
with his legs stiff and his four feet drawn 
together intoa bunch. He was still for a 
breathing spell, and then resumed his 

mad gallop. “ 

For the first time Mrs. Fieming recog- 
nized the red object as Billy! Billy, with 
a red tablecloth about his waist for a skirt, 
was trying Blackleg with her saddle ! 

When Blackleg bucked he was thrown 
from his back; his improvised riding- 
skirt caught in the saddle, and when the 
horse started on again he dragged the boy 
after him. 

Mrs. Fleming rushed out-of-doors, 
screaming to her brother. 

The wild horse ran on and on until 
finally, tangled in the cloth, he stumbled 
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and fell oa the little body hanging to 
him. 

* Put the child right in my bed,” said 
the lady. ‘‘My poor little lad! my poor 
little lad-!” 

Consciousness came to the horse- 
wrangler several hours later. He found 
himself in Mrs. Fleming’s comfortable 
room, with the kind lady sitting beside 
him. 

‘Guess I’m done for, ain’t I?” he said, 
faintly. 

Mrs. Fleming’s tears were her answer, 

‘* Wish’t I could have broke that horse 
for you,” he said, after lying still for a 
few moments. ‘‘ Wish’t Icould get up 
now and do it.” 

‘Never mind, dear,” said the lady. 
‘*Don’t think about it—now don’t.” She 
put a spoonful of strengthening stuff to 
the pale lips that could scarcely speak. 

‘* Supposed I was done for,” said Billy, 
‘**soon as Blackleg bucked that time. I 
saw Steve Hill killed that way, and I 
supposed my time had come too, Where’s 
Pete and the boy ?” 

‘* Pll ask Mr. Riderif you may see them, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Fleming. 

A doctor had been hastily sent for ; but 
he lived in Miles City, many miles distant, 
and it was doubtful if he could get there 
in time to be of any use. 

‘*Tt may be his last request,” said Mr. 
Rider, sadly, when his sister told him of 
Billy’s wish. ‘‘ He may pull through, but 
he is pretty well broken up. I do not be- 
lieve it would do him any harm to see the 
boys.” 

His friends were summoned, and they 
came in by turn to see him, while Mr. 
Rider sat at the bedside and held his weak 
hand. Billy was too shattered to raise 
himself, but he had some word of affec- 
tion to say to each of them. They were 
great, rugged fellows, most of them, who 
had faced death dozens of times unflinch- 
ingly ; but they entered the room with an 
awesome tread on their high-heeled boots 
and there was not a dry eye among them 
as they left it. Pete, who could scarcely 
bear to come at all, came last. Poor Pete, 
who loved the boy as a son, and who, in 
his rough, uncouth way, had played the 
woman for him ! 

Pete was dazed as he lifted the helpless 
hand of the boy from the white coverlet. 
Mr. Rider had slipped away with the oth- 
ers, and only Mrs. Fleming was left in the 
room. The cowboy couldn’t seem quite to 
grasp the fact that the dread messenger 
was near, waiting for his boy. 

‘You ain’t agoin’ to leave me, kid,” he 
said, in a choked voice—‘ you ain’t agoin’ 
to leave me? Why, ma’am,” turning ap- 
pealingly to Mrs. Fleming, ‘‘ we’ve raised 
that boy since he was a baby, and we fel- 
lows had been 4-savin’ to put him in the 
company some day! He ain’t agoin’ to 
leave us now?” The situation struck Pete 
as being almost out of nature, and he 
burst into a storm of heart-broken sobs, 

Mrs. Fleming, knitting away for dear 
life, kept him company with her flowing 
tears. , 

‘‘Dear old Pete,” said Billy, trying to 
give a courageous squeeze with his 
strengthless hand. ‘‘ You don’t want me 
to turn coward and cry too, do you?” 

‘*No, my boy, be plucky,” said Pete, 
drying his eyes on hiscoatsleeve. ‘ T’ilbe 
proud to remember that you were plucky, 
my boy.” 

After a while Mrs. Fleming was alone 
again with Billy. He had been dozing a 
little. He roused himself and looked 
around with big eyes at the lady sitting 
by him. 

** What is it, dear?” she said. 

‘*Do you think folks sometimes comes 
back?’ said Billy, wistfully. 

‘* No, dear Billy,” she answered ; “‘ they 
go to Heaven,where they are too happy to 
come back here.” 

The sun was reddening for its good- 
night to the earth, and Mrs. Fleming ruse 
and drew up the curtain so that he could 
see the great stretch of prairie he loved so 
dearly. He gazed out of the window 
thoughtfully for some time. 

“« P’r’aps Pll come back,” he murmured, 
half aloud. ‘‘P’r’aps I’ll be letcome back 
to break that horse for you yet. Steve 
Hil did. They used to see him at night 
when they was on night-herd, riding and - 
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a-riding about on that mare that killed 
him ; and one morning they found the 
mare all tired out.and gentle as a lamb, 
and after that any one could have rid her. 
And then Steve didn’t come again. 
P’r’aps I can come back and do that for 
you. Steve used to be all white and thin 
like, and they said they could see the moon 
through him, and they used to be awful 
scared. I wonder if they’ll see the moon 
through me! But if they do they won’t 
be scared. Steve was such a great fellow, 
and I’m only the kid.” 

Billy had spoken slowly, with difficulty, 
and his voice had sunk to a low whisper. 

Mrs. Fleming was kneeling beside him, 
praying fervently for the little untaught 
soul that she thought must soon go out 
into the unknown. 

He looked into her eyes as if he would 
say something, and his lips moved a little. 

‘What is it, dear?” she said, bending 
close to him. 

‘‘Would you mind doing it again?” he 
whispered. 

Some special intuition of her mother’s 
heart made her read the unspoken re- 
quest; and, putting her arm about his 
neck, Mrs. Fleming tenderly kissed the 
horse-wrangler again. 





But Billy did not die. There was more 
vitality in his sturdy little frame than 
they had given it credit for. 

The doctor reached the ranch the night 
of the accident, in all the haste that a 
fresh horse, waiting at every ten miles, 
could bring him. 

Billy bore the painful setting of bones 
heroically. For some time his recovery 
seemed very doubtful, and perhaps only 
such tender nursing as Mrs. Fleming 
gave could have brought him through. 
They grew very near toeach other in these 
days, the Englishwoman and her little 
friend. Helpless Billy relaxed his ideas 
concerning women under her motherly 
influence, and he found in her companion- 
ship a happiness he never before had 
known. Finally it was arranged that the 
convalescent should return with Mrs. 
Fleming to England. There was plenty 
of room for one more in her home, and 
her boys already were deeply interested 
in the American horse-wrangler, and 
were only too delighted at the idea of 
seeing him. 

At first it seemed to Billy impossible to 
go without his friends; but Mr. Rider 
promised him that he should come back 
and have an interest in the company 
when his education was completed ; and 
at length he consented to go. 

Pete accompanied Mrs. Fleming and 
*Billy to New York, and stood on the very 
edge of the pier as the steamer for Eng- 
land pushed out, waving his hat and 
shouting, much to the amusement of the 
crowd gathered on the wharf : . 

‘*Good-by, kid. Keep a stiff upper lip 
with the furriners. Always act the gen- 
tleman, and never forget that you belong 
to the brand of the X Bar Cattle Com- 

pany.” 

**You bet I won’t!” Billy replied, em- 
phatically. And he felt he could have no 
more powerful incentive than this for 
doing his level best. 

NEw YORK CITY. 


PEBBLES. 


““WHAT’D that furniture dealer say 
when you to!d him that mirror he sent up 
was cracked ?”? ‘Said he’d look into it.”— 
Buffalo Courier. 


«... Willie: “Aunty, what do they call 
the man who hunts up the taxes ?”” Aunt 
Sarah: “‘ Taxidermist, uv course; beca’se 
he skins everybody.’’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


..The Poet's. Wife:—‘They say that 
poetry is a drug on the market.” The 
Poet: “* Nonsense! If you’d ever sold any 
poetry and bought any drugs, you’d know 
the difference.”—Harlem Life. 


....She giggled when he talked to her, 
She giggled when he stopped ; 
She giggled when he kissed her first, 
She giggled when he “ popped ”; 
She giggled when the day was set, 
She giggled when they wed ; 
And now he often wonders if 
She'll giggle when he’s dead. 
—Kansas Oity Journal. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


-+.-“*People don’t die very often over 
here, do they ?”’ inquired the smart New 
Yorker. ‘No; only once,” replied the 
Philadelphian. And there was an intense 
silence.—Philadelphia Record. 


.-When women vote it isto be hoped 
they won’t be allewed to bet bonnets on 
the election. Otherwise their husbands 
would certainly be ruined when the time to 
pay up came.—Tezas Siftings. 


...-In South America. — Tourist: 
‘*Couldn’t some of these disputes be settled 
by arbitration ?” Native: ‘‘Mere waste of 
time. We could finish ten revolutions in 
the time required for one arbitration.”— 
Puck. . 


--“‘The sun never sets on England’s 
dominions,’”’ remarked the boasting Brit- 
isher. ‘‘England reminds me of an old 
hen,’’ responded the Yankee. ‘‘ Why ?” de- 
manded the Britisher, angrily. ‘‘ A hen’s 
son never sets, either.’’—Life. 


.- Mrs. Preachly: “‘ What made you tell 
me that he was the carver of his own for- 
tune, when he got every cent he has by 
marrying an heiress?” Mr. Preachly: 
“Well, he had to cut out about twelve fel- 
lows to get her, didn’t he ?”—Brooklyn 
Life. 


.. Not Natural.—‘t That clock,” said the 
man who was looking through the Senate 
chamber, “don’t call out the hour no way, 
does it?’ “No,” replied the guide. 
‘* Whose property is it ?” ‘“‘ Why, it belongs 
to the Union.” “To which?” “To the 
Union.” “ An’ don’t strike? No, siree; 
ye can’t fool me !”— Washington Star. 


--““Are you fond of skating ?”’ asked 
the girl who was trying to be entertaining. 
**No,” replied the man who kicks about 
household expenses. ‘“‘ You miss a great 
deal of fun.”’ ‘‘ Perhaps; but when I think 
of how much ice is going to cust next sum- 
mer skating seems lilfe sacrilege.” — Wush- 
ington Star. 


--Anxious to Please.—Master : ‘“‘ Pat, I 
thought I engaged you to carry bricks up 
that ladder by the day?” Pat: “ Ye did, 
sor.” Master: ‘ Well, I’ve been watching 
you, and you’ve only done it half a day to- 
day. The other half you spent coming 
down the ladder.” Pat: “Ill thry to be 
doin’ bétter to-morry, sor.” 


Ob! we sigh to taste some coffee like our 

‘mothers used to make, 

And we yearn to get aslice of bread like 
that they used to bake ; 

But it may be we’re ungrateful, yet we're 
sure we do not care 

To feel once more a slipper like our mothers 
used to wear. 

—NIXON WATERMAN, in Life. 


....'' Mr. Gotham: “So you are going to 
settle in the United States?” New Arri- 
val (from South America): ‘ Yes, sir; 
they’ve got to drawing things a little too fine 
in South America to suit me. Why, sir, it’s 
got so now that a man can’t even get a job 
at overthrowing a Government unless he 
belongs to the Revolutionists’ Union and 
has paid his fees regularly for six months.”’ 
—New York Weekly. 


....'* No,” said Farmer Corntossel’s wife ; 
“fame ain’t fur everybody. There’s Josiar ; 
he done his best, but he never will git 
famous.”” ‘“‘What was his ambition?” 
“Ter git his picter in the paper. He set up 
nights tryin’ ter think of some ailment ter 
take patent. medicine fur; but he was so 
overpowerin’ healthy that they wasn’tasin- 
gle thing fur ’im ter git cured of !’"—Wash- 
ington Star. 


....The Archbishop of Cashel, examining 
a little peasant boy on the Catechism,asked 
him *“‘ what was matrimony,” The little 
fellow couldn’t recall the words of the an- 
swer, but, determined not to be beaten, re- 
plied : “‘ Two people getting married, Your 
Grace.” ‘‘Could two little boys get mar- 
ried ?”’ pursued the archbishop. ‘“ Yis, 
Your Grace.” “ Howis that?” ‘To two 
little girls, Your Grace.’’—Eachange. 


....The tramp had got into the kitchen 
where it was warm, and a bountiful repast 
of second-hand victuals was spread before 
him, the lady of the house standing by. ‘‘Is 
that all fer me ?”’ he asked, looking over it 
greedily. ‘‘Every bit of it,” replied the 
lady, encouragingly. ‘Kin I eat iter take 
it away with me?” ‘It’s yours to dispose 
of as you please.” ‘‘Thank ye, mum,” he 
said, rising and bowing. ‘I'd like to sell 
it to you fer a quarter in cush.’’—Detroit 
Free Press. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
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QUEER PUZZLE. ‘ 
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The middle letter of the diagonals unite 
them. There are four words of three let- 
ters each above and below the uniting 
letter. 

The right-hand diagonal entire means to 
release from slavery. The upper word of 
three letters is humanity; the lower word 
is an old fashioned covering for the hand. 

The left-hand diagonal entire means to be 
made sure. The upper word of this of 
three letters is an animal; the lower is a 
color. 

Across on the right hand: 1. A delinea- 
tion of the world ; 2, an exclamation; 3,a 
loud sound ; 4, tardy; 5, to elevate ; 6, with- 
out remainder ; 7, a debt. 

Across on the left-hand: 1,A Turkish offi 
cer ; 2, times ; 3, a point for racers ; 4, sour ; 
5, to thrum; 6, imaginary beings; 7, re- 
clined. 

The middle uniting word—to tinge with 
acids. 


CENTRAL LETTER OF CENTRAL WORDS. 


Find words of five letters with the three 
center letters forming a word. Take the 
center letter of these words and form a sen- 
tence meaning to elevate the thought. 

1, A Turkish governor; 2, to take an 
oblique direction; 3, secret treasure; 4, a 
gathering; 5, to wither in growth; 6, a 
pickle; 7, a high building; 8, a piece of 
timber ; 9, annoyed ; 10, a woman’s title. 
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MADAME PORTER’S 


COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
rant; nota ey 4 remedy ; and 
very agreeable to the taste. 

CCESSFULLY f 

“MORE than 90 YEARS?” 

RUCKEL & HENDEL. N. Y. 








Turkey red on cotton 
that won't freeze, boil 
or wash out. No other 
will doit, Package to 


30 minutes 22"5;.20"" 
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THE DUNNING BOILER. 
OLDEST AND BEST 


Steam and Hot 
Water Heating. 
Over 16,000 in Use. 
Also Steam Engines and 
Boilers of all — and Ma- 
chinery generally 
Man Sufactured at the 
N. Y. Central Iron Works, 
103 Exchange Street, 
Geneva, N. Y. 
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Received highest 
award at 
World’s Fair 
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Flavor.” 


Even the most ot 

uicy roast is 

nefited by the addition of a teaspoonful of Ex- 
tract. For soups and stews it is invaluable. 

Our Beef Extract once appropriately applied to 
cookery will ever holdits place in the kitchen of the 
practical, economical housekee per. 

Send 6c. stamps for postage ou sample Jar. 
The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 

Our illustrated book, “From Ranch to Table,” sent 
free upon request, 
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INDORSED by Physicians. USED by thousands 


IT WILL CURE YOU. 


NO OPIUM IN JT. Mothers, you can CON- 
UER that dreadful foe, CROUP, with it. 
ave iton hand and SAVE the CHILD. Sold 
by druggists. TRY IT 


C. B. KINGSLEY, Proprietor, 
NORTHAMPTON. MAss. 
_Sent by mail ‘il on receipt of 35 cents in stamps. 
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DELICATE, 
DELIGHTFUL, 
THIS WAY OF EATING AN ORANGE. 














Orange Sets of one Orange Spoon and 

one Orange Knife. 

The Knife cuts the Orange in baif, and the Spoon 
extracts the meat without soiling flugers or napkins. 
Set No. 1.—Silver Inlaid Orange Spoon and Steel 

Silver-plated Knife. 

Set No. 2.—Silver Inlaid Orange Spoon and Ebony 
Handle Knife—unplated, sharp, steel blade—best 
fruit knife known. 

Set No. 3.—Silver Inlaid Orange Spoon and Wessell 
Silver Blade Knife, celluloid handle. 

Set No.4.—XIV Plated Orange Spoon and Steel 


Knife. 
Set No. 5.— XIV Plated Orange Spoon and Ebony 
Handle Knife. 


Set No. 6.—XIV Plated Orange Spoon and Wessel) 
Handle Knife. 
Set Nos. 7 to 1:2 are same as above, with six each 
Spoons and Knives instead of one. 
Allin beavy, fine satin-lined cases. 
They may be had of all the leading Jewelers. Send 
for folders. 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





D. L. Dowd’s Heaith Exerciser. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
athlete or invalid. © om plete gym- 
nasium ; take 6 in. floor room ; new 
scientific, cheap. Indorsed by 10,- 
000 professional men and others now 
using it. Il!ustrated Circular, 40en- 

ravings free. Scientific Physical 

Voca Culture. OE. Mth St.. N.Y. 


HAIR RESTORED to youthful color by Dr, 
Hays’ Hair Health. Removes dandruff. Don’t stain, 


bd Send to London Supply Co. 853 B’way ,N.Y., ‘FREE 
for Hair Book and box Hays’ Kx Couns. Best Corn Cure, both 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


THE NEWTON NERVINE. 


A sanitorium of the highest character for nervous 
invalids, especially those requiring the Rest Treat- 

ment. Nine miles from Boston 

N. EMMONS PAINE, M.D., West Newton, Mass. 


“ THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. Also Ladies’ Drawing and 
Banquet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at 
acost of one hundred thousand dollars. The new 
part of “Tne Arlington” is finer and better than 
sany hotel in the United States. 

Write for special terms. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
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Germs 


of disease feed on life, and 
are only overcome by the 
making of sound, healthy 
tissue. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
is an easy, palatable fat food 
that makes new tissue quick- 
ly and gives strength. Phy- 
sicians, the world over, en- 
dorse it. 


Don't be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 


} BAKER’S BREAKFAST COCOA. 

































































































































You often hear of other extracts which § 
claim to be “ just as good” as 7 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, 


but these claims only call attention to 
the fact that the Company’s Ex- 
tract is 


THE STANDARD 


for quality. A > 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


oy -G F-N-3-7 = 


Sold by Druggists or sent by mail. 
60c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 











Farm and Garden. 


{The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 





that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 





interested.] 
THE FINE ART OF TRIMMING, 
BY E, P. POWELL. 


WE have come to a time in American 
horticulture when we must give much more 
serious attention not only to the preserva- 
tion of our forests, but to the preservation 
of our parks and old homesteads and the 
superb trees that our fathers spared along 
the wayside. We are losing, I believe, as 
much from the fatal saw and ax in our old 
settled districts as in our forest reserves. 
What we need especially is in connection 
with our agricultural college departments 
of landseape gardening. We must have 
men trained in the highest art of tree cul- 
ture; so that where public grounds exist 
anywhere, or are to be created, or are to be 
renovated, there shall be allowed authori- 
ties in landscape art to be put in charge. 
The barbaric work that is done in public 
grounds is now destroying what such men 
as Downing and Barry inspired half a cen- 
tury ago. The trimmer has entered in to 
mangle their work. 

At the French National School of Horti- 
culfiite in Versailles, M. Edouard Ander 
has been appointed professor of the archi- 
tecture of gardens. His lectures will in- 
clude ipstruction in practical designing of 
parks and gardens. He will take his study 
about to study nature and art, and then 
to create. This is the first chair of the art 
of landscape gardening ever created. Why 
not the like in connection with American 
ubiversities ? 

We can replace a burned house or a 
ruined house; but it takes a whole life to 
grow a fine elm. I can conceive nothing 
about my place to be more jealously 
guarded than a tree, except only human 
life. Yet it is the sad fortune of every tree- 
lover to have seen some superb specimen, 
the growth of centuries, destroyed in an 
hour. I remember in my childhood a giant 
elm, a kingly affair that stood by the road- 
side, honored by all who saw it. My de- 
testation for the slaughter of that tree to 
make rails began a strong passion of sym- 
pathy for vegetable life. It was seven feet 


in diameter, and its limbs swept over a 
private park of its own. 

Our long winters bring an enforced idle- 
ness and ennui. The landowner feels that 
he must be doing something; and he can, 
unfortunately, get at the trees when he can- 
not get at thesoil. Heis sure to do irre- 
trievable damage. Yet you cannot persuade 
the average citizen that he does not fully 
comprehend the science of cutting. I have 
seen a city park ruined within the past five 
years, leaving polesin the place oftrees. I 
have also seen a college campus, one almost 
unequaled forcharms in the United States, 
cut out of all ‘its ideas” and proportions. 

It is impossible for any one, however 
thoroughly educated to the planting and 
care of trees, to enter on trimming without 
profound study. Each tree should be care- 
fully studied over and over again—its indi- 
vidual beauty, itsrelations toother tree, its 
relation to different seasons of the year, its 
utility in the morning, at nodn at night. 
There are invaluable trees that are not at- 
tractive except in winter; others, like the 
common locust, only in blooming season. A 
Gleditschia, or honey locust, is most glori- 
ous in the moonlight. You will forgive its 
keen, long thorns as you see how delicately 
the moonbeams are sifted through the 
foliage. A tree caunot, therefore, be con- 
demned by hasty judgment. 

But the dread of a horticulturist is for 
trimmed evergreens. Whatever one may 
do with a deciduous tree, an evergreen 
should never be fancifully shaped with 
shears or saw, and never “trimmed up.” 
Study an evergreen as it grows wild and 
free, and you perceive that it has the most 
perfect combination of strength and grace. 
Itsstrength subsists in the pyramidal form, 
planted flatly on the broad base. For beauty 
note the sweep of each limb gracefully 
curving upward or downward; the deep 
green color, the pendency of each twig, the 
elegant taper of the cones. Thereis no 
excuse for the monstrous creations of the 
shears in the hands of horticultural 

mechanics, Nature in building a pine or 
hemlock left little for art to do. 

Orchard trimming is even more disas- 
trous than the ignorant cutting in parks 





and highways. Suckers and superfluous 
limbs should be kept off. No one is worthy 
to own a fruit tree who does not prevent its 
being damaged by useless shoots that ex- 
haust the vitality of the bearing limbs. 
That man is placed by nature on his honor 
to whom is intrusted an apple tree. 

Lam not arguing against judicious prun- 
ing of trees but against unstudied, injudi- 
cious work. A lawn must not bea thicket ; 
it must be more than natural; it must be 
human. A tree is sacred, but not more 
sacred than beauty and health. I wish our 
villages mizht each have a Board of Arbori- 
culture, advisory, for the most part, to, 
supervise‘the parks and highways. Sucha 
Board might secure advisory influence in 
the planting of private grounds. This 
would possibly have prevented the cutting 
ignorantly~of_a large golden oak, and a 
superb weeping horsechestnut, and a very 
fine Salisburia, all of which I have seen 
unwittingly cut down. 

The rules for trimming that will at least 
not lead us amiss are: 1. Go over all trees 
twice a year tocut away superfluous shoots 
and disease. -2. Decide on all pruning of 
large limbs or cutting of trees in summer. 
3. Do not decide to cut until you have made 
a careful study of each tree—its ideal form, 
its relation te other trees and objects; and 
even, if you decide to cut, study once more. 
4. Our lawns, our parks, our gardens, our 
streets even, should express ideas, not 
merely contain a collection of trees. Spend 
a month studying before you spend a day 
cutting. I see no reason for speaking of 
house building as a fine art, and allowing 
that any rude hacking and sawing of trees 
covers the whole art of tree cultivation. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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THE CALIFORNIA CITRUS FAIRS. 





BY CHARLES H. SHINN. 

JANUARY 20th the citrus fairs of Cali- 
fornia, an important division of the great 
Midwinter Fair, began at Golden Gate 
Park, in a large pavilion built by eleven of 
the northern and central counties of the 
State. Here the fifth Annual Citrus 
Fair, of the Nerthern Citrus District, will 
be held for a month or more. Meanwhile 
the great southern counties, still older in 
the ways of citrus fairs, and counting their 
orange colonies by scores, their acreage of 
orange groves by tens of thousands, are 
erecting their own building, and preparing 
their own exhibit. It will be a grand dis- 
play ; one of the finest collections of citrus 
fruits that the world has yet seen, It will 
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be worthy of such cities and colonies as 
Redlands, Ontario, Pomona, Pasadena, 
Riverside and Los Angeles. 

The astonishing fact, however—astonish- 
ing to many Californians—is that so large 
and attractive a display has now been gath- 
ered together from the northern and central 
counties. Only those who have kept close 
track of the steady development of citrus 
culture in districts once wholly unknown, 
are prepared to understand this North- 
ern Citrus Fair. Twenty years ago-— 
I speak of that which is a matter of written 
record—no one had ever heard of orange 
trees for profit north of Santa Barbara. 
Dr. Strenzel had some trees at Martinez, it 
is true; a few seedlings were in some of 
the mining camps, and about old Spanish 
homes ; but even horticultural societies 
seldom saw or discussed Northern grown 
oranges. Then a few men began to plaut 
trees for pleasure, not for profit. The cus- 
tom spread, and others set orchards. When 
these bore it was found that, altho many 
mistakes had been made, many trees plant- 
ed in unsuitable locations, the foothill 
counties would grow oranges. The new 
citrus fruit districts of the North were 
then compelled to learn by slow and costly 
experience many lessons respecting vari- 


eties and culture; but the pursuit, which - 


justly ranks as one of the most fascinating 
brauches of American horticulture, drew 
whole colonies into the business. The re- 
sult is illustrated in the display of the 
eleven counties of Sonoma, Napa, Solano, 
Yolo, Colusa, Butte, Shasta, Yuba, Sutter, 
Sacramento and Placer. Butte, for in_ 
stance, exhibits 50,000 oranges arranged in 
artistic designs and comprising twenty 
varieties, from the famous Navel to the 
latest imported sort budded into a few 
trees to test its value. These oranges of 
Butte were mostly grown one hundred and 
forty miles north of San Francisco. That 
statement may serve to emphasize the 
isothermal fact. 

It has been extremely difficult for the 
residents of the southern counties of Cali- 
fornia, justly proud of their own orange 
groves, to understand how it can be possi- 
ble for other districts, so far north, to make 
such displays as this one. Time was, only 
a few years ago, when Southern California 
newspapers, some of them at least, were 
heard to declare roundly that all the 
oranges shown at the Northern California 
fairs were bought by the box in Los An- 
geles! But now there are thousands of 
bearing oranges in Butte and Placer; and 
local jealousy has given place toa nobler 
pride in the State that has such wonderful 
horticultural resources. There is room in 
the markets of the world for the oranges of 
both South and North, just as there is room 
for the olives of Thermalito beside the 
olives of Pomona. 

Sacramento County displays 30,000 
oranges and 2,000 lemons, besides a carload 
of other fruits. The chief design is a model 
of the Statehouse, done in oranges. Yuba 
County has many thousands of oranges and 
lemons, chiefly from the fine old seedling 
trees in and around Marysville, and such 
old mining camps as Smartsville. Solano 
County has arranged some 15,000 oranges to 
represent the old Statehouse at Benicia, the 
former State capital in the days when the 
late General Vallejo owned the whole 
Sonoma Valley. Placer County exhibits 
30,000 oranges and whole carloads of other 
fruits. Even Siskiyou, the most northern 
county of the State, shows 2,000 oranges 
grown within her borders. Siskiyou’s favor- 
ite fruit is the apple; but the fact thata 
few orange trees have found it possible to 
live in sheltered valleys among the pine 
forests is certainly exceedingly interesting 
to horticulturists. On the other hand, San 
Diego, the most southern county of Cali- 
fornia, has mountain glens where some of 
the best of apples are grown, not many 
miles distant from the famous lemon and 
vrange groves of El Cajon. 

A citrus fair is one of the most attract- 
ive of all the varied displays known to 
modern horticulture. It occupies the same 
place among the fruit fairs that a display 
of roses occupies among flower fairs. Not- 
withstanding all the carnation, lily, rhodo- 
dendron orchrysanthemum days,or seasons, 
each glorious and triumphant in its own es- 
pecial way, the time when all the rosarians 
bring forth their treaures results in the 
finest and most splendid flower show of the 
year. In precisely tle sameway, no fruits, 
not even the grape, have ever rivaled the 
citrus fruit, nor, were the display limited 
to one speices, would any fruit rival the 
orange. By common consent, however, 
the orange, lemon, lime, pamelo, shaddock 
and citron are grouped together, and thus 
grouped they surpass in beauty the decidu - 
ous fruits of any single month of the year, 

MILES, CAL. 
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SOME NOTABLE FLOWERS. 
BY JAMES VICK. 


In the production of new varieties of 
plants, whether for their fruits or their 
flowers, it has been a great point to secure 
earliness with other good qualities; 
especially is this true of such plants as are 
intended for culture in the open ground. 
When the hardy white Japanese anemone 
was brought out, now quite a number of 
years since, one of its best recommenda- 
tions was that it bloomed late—late in 
autumn when there were few other flowers, 
a time when, in our Northern gardens, 
nearly everything was in the ‘‘sere and 
yellow leaf.’? The plant in itself was beau- 
tiful, but blooming at that time it had four- 
fold charms, and quickly became dissem- 
inated. Nowa new semi-double variety of 
this handsome plant presents its charms for 
admiration. The habit of the new plant is 
the same in all respects as that of the parent 
form ; the same vigorous growth and pro- 
lific bloom, only the flowers have several 
whorls of sepals instead of one. The flow- 
ers are much ‘more lasting, both while left 
on the plant or in a cut state, an advantage 
which cannot fail to be appreciated. The 
new plant will be sent out the coming 
spring for the first time under the name of 
‘“ Whirlwind.” It cannot fail to be in de- 
mand as soon as its qualities are known. 
The handsome white flowers are two and a 
half inches or more in diameter, and the 
plants areabout twofeetin hight. Planted 
in masses this anemone will make a grand 
show in September and October. 

As another illustration of the value of a 
late blooming plant, the hardy hydrangea 
may be mentioned. For the last twenty 
years, orever since it has been disseminated 
in this country, it has been one of the 
shrubs most numerously planted. If it 
bloomed in May or June it would never 
have received the attention it does, not 
because it is not handsome, and because 
at that season there is an abundance of 
beautiful flowering shrubs. But when this 
plant shows its noble panicles of beautiful 
flowers it alone of ail the shrubs in the bor- 
der displays its bloom and enlivens the 
scenery. It could not fail to be recognized, 
nor Can one afford to neglect it ina garden 
collection. Yet another instance of the 
value of the quality of the late blooming 
may be noticed, and that is the climber, 
Clematis paniculata, which has been out 
now only two or three years, This beauti- 
ful plant, which quickly covers a large 
space on a wall or trellis, will almost cover 
itself with its beautiful pure white and 
fragrant flowers in September when the 
blooming season of all other climbers is 
passed, Its time of blooming as well as its 
beauty, vigor, hardiness and immense 
blooming capacity istreating for it a de- 
mand which can hardly be satisfied. 

These plants wonderfally enrich our gar- 
dens at a time when there is a general 
dearth of flowers. In a small way, last 
year, was sent out for the first time 
Vick’s New White Branching Aster; and 
this sprivg it is being offered more freely. 
This, too, is a late blooming plant. It is 
easily grown from seed, and is of great 
utility and beauty for bedding purposes, 
coming at a season when there is little else 
in flower, anticipating the chrysanthemum 
season by a month or six weeks. 

The flowers are borne on very long stems 
and are pure white, of extraordinary size, - 
being four inches or moreindiameter, The 
petals are broad, long, and many of them 
more or less twisted and curled in such a 
manner as to give the blooms the appear- 
ance of large, loose and graceful chrysan- 
themums. The resemblance is so perfect 
that nearly every one would so consider 
them when seen as cut flowers. The plant 
is a strong grower, and its tendency toform 
numerous branches is very marked ; there- 
fore it should have more room than the 
ordinary aster. The plant continues to 
grow later in the season than any other va- 
riety with which we are acquainted, and 
blooms correspondingly late, thus giving 
its crop of flowers in late autumn, a season 
when there is always a scarcity of bloom. 
One lady says that “from six plants, after 
the flowers had been frequently cut for sev- 
eral weeks, all the remaining flowers and 
buds were cut one evening in October, when 
a heavy frost was expected, and placed in 
a large vase on the parlor table for three 
weeks, looking fresh; and the buds opened 
from day to day.” 

It is hoped, and with some prospect, that, 
in a few years at most, this strain of aster 
may afford varieties of different colors, and 
these will add greatly to the brightness of 
our gardens in autumn, 


ROCHESTER, N, Y, 
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SHORT CHATS ABOUT POULTRY. 
BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 


A DARK nest inadry house, away from 
much noise, is where the hens you,.set 
should be quartered to be most successful 
in their hatching. Seclusion is most de- 
sired. 

Chop up several onions, two or three 
times a week, throwing the pieces to them 
raw. It acts asastimulant to the blood 
and an appetizer toa sluggish fowl. Try 
it now while the season of spring weather 
approaches. 

A reader of THE INDEPENDENT wrote me 
asking how to cure what is called bumble- 
foot among fowls. [ have never heard of a 
positive cure for this ailment. Should any 
one who reads this know of any from ,expe- 
rience we will gladly publish it for the ben- 
efit of all poultry keepers. 

It is never wise to catch any fowl in your 
flock during the day, as it frightens the 
entire flock and makes them very shy and 
afraid of any one who approaches. A fright 
sometimes stops laying, and the egg-bound 
trouble comes as the result. At night goto 
the henhouse with a lantern, catch the bird 
you want, and that is the end of it. 

The effects of the Wilson bill will be felt 
by all poultry keepers who cater for the egg 
trade. Eggs from every nation will now 
come iu to compete with the American 
poultry keeper, and the result will be a cut 
in prices which for some years will be detri- 
mental to this branch of rural life. It is 
well that the present office holders at ovr 
Capital cannot remain longer at the head 
of this nation. A time of reckoning will 
come two years hence. 

Brahma fowls are very attractive as farm 
fowls. It is a large, neat bird, white or 
creamy body color, with a black penciling 
on the neck, and black stripes at the tail 
give just enough contrast in plumage to be 
attractive. They lay well all winter long, 
and are usually considered good in this re- 
spect for a large fowl. Any who keep Light 
Brahmas will always like them. 

Hens may be fed twice daily as follows: 
Whole wheat, mixed with bran and some- 
times cornmeal with the scraps from the 
table, and a little seasoning with pepper; 
this is for the morning meal. Mix this 
with hot water to make them feel warm in- 
side and ready for the day’s work. They 
are given all the milk they will drink. At 
night whole cora is fed them. 

Leaves from the hickory, oak or maple 


tree make excellent litter for the floor of 
the henhouse in cold weather. If grain is 
thrown among them the fowls will scratch 
and hunt all day forthe same. This is just 
what you want—activity in cold weather ; 
your flock will be much healthier and more 
prolific for this attention. Renew the lit- 
ter once or twice weekly. 

The droppings that have accumulated 
during the past winter should be properly 
used on young fruit trees, bushes and vines. 
They can also be used to advantage in the 
vegetable garden ; but a liquid should be 
made to diminish its strength to a proper 
consistency. Boxes or barrels covered up 
properly should be used to store it away, 

Fowls that have never been fed cut green 
bones will not touch the food at first; but 
let them get started and you will be amazed 
at their eagerness for it.. They require such 
food frequently; this is fully attested b 
their ravenous appetite for it. Geta good. 
strong bone cutter and try it the first 
chance you baveand note results, 

Mate a strong young cockerel to a flock 
of eight or ten good, laying two year-old 
hens, the results will be better than from 
the same male and pullets: or you can take 








Macbeth’s “‘pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass ; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from the 
lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them and you needn't 
be an expert. 


Pittsburgh. Gzo. A. Macsetn Co. 
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a two-year-old male and mate with the 


early pullets of last spring’s hatch, with 
results in the progeny. Get out as 
roomy 4 early chicks as possible; these are 
the kind that grow to be the best and 
strongest. Observe thisrule in your spring 
matings, and see the results. 

Silver spangled Hamburgs have been 
considered by many as the most beautiful- 
ly feathered a in the poultry yard. 
They lay well, but lack the vigor of the 
Leghorn, Minorca or Houdan: they are 
more extensively raised in England, where 
the patience and skill of our foreign cou- 
sins have many times been demonstrated. 
The average man of this Yankee nation is 
too quick and active to plod with any but 
wide-awake poultry. 

The people of China and Japan are great 
poultry keepers, and the demand for choice 
table fowls is beyond the supply. There are 
many of the foreign markets devoted 
almost exclusively to poultry, both live 
and dressed. The former is preferable 
among most classes of Chinese or Japanese. 
They hang the fowls by the legs to a pole, 
and the market man carries them upon his 
shoulder. 

Brood coops for spring use should be 
strong, light and easily handled. They 
should be so made that any side can be 
opened quickly when the hen or her brood 
may require attention. A front of glass 
will give them needed sunlight, but a front 
wooden door should be made to close over 
this in stormy weather. A handle at the 
top should be put on so that they can be 
— handled and removed from place to 
place. 


TIEFIN, O, 


WINTER FEED FOR CALVES. 


It is not to be wondered at that farmers 
did not like to keep fall calves when it was 
deemed necessary to give them whole milk 


a large part of the winter. I costs far too 
much when milk is scarcest, not to mention 
the fact that before cold weather was pa-t 
the winter cows shrank their yield so much 
that the calf did not get enough. Quite es 
good a feed for calves as whole milk 1s a por- 
ridge made by boiling a small quantity of 
fine wheat middlings with a teaspoonful 
each feed of old process Jinseed-oil mea}. 
This gruel is to be thinned withas much 





skim milk as can bespared and given at as | 


near. animal heat as possible. Do not, how- 
ever hurried, feed itcold. It is better to let 
a calf go until the next meal without feed- 
ing than to fill its stomach with a cold 
mess that will give it a fit of purging that 
may never be fully recovered from. There 
are more failures from feeding calves with 
cold milk in winter than from any other 
one cause. By making the porridge every 
feed this danger of cold feeding 1s done 
away with.— American Cultivator. 








Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


SEEDS, 

SHRUBS, 

HARDY PLANTS, 
AZALEAS, 
RHODODENDRONS, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
FRUIT TREES, 

SMALL FRUITS, 


And anything and everything to beau- 
tify the gardens and lawns. 
Highest award at the World’s Fair. 
We do landscape gardening and are 
hardy plant specialists. 

Plans and estimates furnished on ap- 
plication. 


Our book, “‘A Few Flowers, Etc.,” is 
sent free of charge to all applicants. 


B. A. ELLIOTT CoO., 
54 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa, 











Vick’s Floral Guide,1894, 


The Pioneer Catalogue of Vegetables and Flowers. 
Contains 112 pages 8x12 1-2 inches, with descrip- 
tions that describe, not mislead; illustrations 








that instruct, not exaggerate. 

The cover is charming in harmonious blending of 
water color prints in green and white, with a gold back- 
ground,—a dream of beauty. 32 pages of Novelties 
printed in8 different colors. All the leading novelties 
and the best of the old varieties, These hard times you 

t afford to run any risk. Buy HONEST GOODS 
where ou “will receive FULL MEASURE. It is not nec- 
essary to advertise that Vick’s seeds grow, this is known 
the world over, and also that the harvest pays. A very 
little nt for proper seed will save poo oe and doc- 
tor’s pilis. Many concede Vick’s Floral Guide the hand- 
somest catalogue for 1894. If you love a fine garden 


NOVELTL ES. | 





Branching Aster, 
(Often sold for Chrys- 
anthemum.) 


Hibiscus, Sunset, 
Dahlia, Ethel Vick, 
Large Morning Glories, 
Double Anemone, 
Charmer Pea, 


Maggie pe | and 
other Potatoes. 








send add now, with 10 cents, which may be 
from first order. $360 Cash Prizes for Potatoes. 





rocuester. N.Y. JAMES V’CK’S SONS. 











CONSTIPATION 


and 

all disorders of 

the stomach, liver, 
and bowels, removed 
by using 


Ayer'sCathartic Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





= 


first-class _H . 
GEO. U1. STAHL, Quincey, IIL. 

















FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy ‘i 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA: 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IK 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING 0% 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains n¢ 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant te the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggistr 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL ©O., NEW YORK, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 











One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00| Three Years $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50] Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.90 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Pastal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS -will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of: 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holaing 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 


STEEL ENGRAVING, 


BY 


BRiToni Ss 
Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 


THE INDEPENDENT 





180 Fuuton St. New YORK, 





180 Fulton Street. New York City. | 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





(For the week ending Thursday, Feb. 8th, 1894.) 

TEAS.—There has been no lossof tone in the 
market this week, but it is hard work to find 
buyers to invest beyond ordinary trade require- 
ments, altho the low prices prevailing should be 
an inducement. Amoy closes at 1l1@l6c.; 
Fuchau, 12@30c.; Formosa, 15@40c.; old Japans, 
9@19c., and new, 17@30c. 


COFFEE.—As a rule the dealers admit that 
the trade so far this month has been disappoint- 
ing in coffee, and there is little desire to extend 
the line of their assortments. Java is quoted at 
21@30c ; Mocha, 244@25c.; Maracaibo, 19@ 
2246c.; Laguayra, 19%@23c., and Brazil, 17%@ 
1834c. 

SUGAR.—There is only a moderate demand 
for refined sugar, but prices have been well sus- 
tained throughout the week. Cut loaf and 
crushed are 474@5 1-16c.; powdered, 424@4 9-l6c.; 


/granulated, 444@4 5-l6c.; cubes, 154@4 9-l6ec., and 


Mould * A,” 434@4 9-1l6c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are barely steady at 6@8c. per tb. Dressed 
mutton is slow at 5@7c., and dressed lambs weak 
at 6@8c. per Ib. City dressed veals are easy at 
7@1lc., with extra at 11%c., and country dressed, 
6@9ec. City dressed beef is 54@8c. per I for 
native sides. 

PROVISIONS.—The trade in cash provisions 
is moderate here, but prices are generally steady. 
Mess pork is steady at $13@14.25; family, $15@ 
15.50, and short clear, $15@17. Beef is 
steady, with family at $12@14; mess, $8, and ex- 
tra India mess. $18@20. Beef hams are steady 
at $17. Pickled bellies are dull at 744@8c. per tb. 
Pickled shoulders are firm at 634c.,and hams, 
9%c. Lardis easy, with Western steam at $7.75 
@7.80 per tierce. 

FLOUR AND MEAL—Flour has becnu quiet, 
but moderately active this week ; but the sudden 
breaking of prices in wheat reacted upon it 
It closes dull and weak. City mill clears are 
$3.65 per bbl.;spring patents, $3.60@4; straights, 
$3.10@3.55; clears, $2.40@2.55; winter patents, 
$3.25@3.55; straights, $2.85@3.05, and clears, 
$2.60@2.85. Rye flouris slow at $2.75@2.95 per 
bbl. Buckwheat flour is dull at $2.30@2.50 per 
bag. Cornmeal is steady, with yellow Western 
at $2.50@2.70, and Brandywine, $2.70. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—Wheat has been drag- 
ging all of the week, with no signs of improve- 
ment. Western movements have been large, 
and reports of the new crop encouraging. For- 
eign markets have been way down and inactive. 
This state of things probably caused the heavy 
break on Wednesday which placed May wheat 
at the lowest notch yet. The liquidations of 
wheat have been large, and some dealers are in- 
clined to think that tbe heavy pressure on the 
markets will be removed after this. May wheat 
is quoted at 6734c.; No.2 red, 6534c., and No. 1 
hard Manitoba, 704¢@7lc. Corn did not drop 
with wheat, and the way it held its own and 
even rallied after the break was encouraging. 
There is a feeling now that this cereal is out of 
the woods, and will continue to improve. May 
corn is 43%c., and No. 2 cash corn, 42@42\éc. 
There have not been large lots of oats for sale, 
and this pressure removed from the market 
kept this cereal aiso quite firm when wheat de- 
clined. The market is generally high. and with 
a steady decrease in view it is likely to remain 
so. No.2 cash oats are 34@3434c.; No. 2 white, 
3614@36éc., and track mixed, 35@36c. Barley 
closes dull, with ungraded Western at 68@80c., 
and two-rowed State, 63@64c. Buckwheat is 
dulJ, with Canadian in bond at 55@5ic., and 
State nominal at 75c. The market is dull and , 
quiet for hay. Prime Timothy is 85c. per 119 ib; 
No.3 to No. 1, 60@80c., and clover mixed, 55@ 
65c. Long rye straw is dull at 50@60c., short 
rye, 40c., and oat, 40@45c 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The butier market 
has greatly improved this week, especially for 
best grades. New arrivals of fancy fresh cream- 
ery cleans up well. Extra quality commands a 
premium. New State creamery meets fair de- 
mand, but old drags. State dairy is quiet, but 
imitation creamery and fresh factory are firm. 
Extra Pennsylvania creamery is quoted at 
27l4c.: Western extra, 27}4c.; firsts, 25@26c., and 
thirds to seconds, 18@24c. Western summer 
made is 16@20c.. and fall made State, 17@2Ic. 
New State dairy is 21@22c., and firsts, 19@20c. 
Western fresh factory is 13@ 16c., and imita- 
tion creamery, 144@l0c. The sales of home 
cheese are quiet; but shippers are taking freely, 
and are constantly figuring on the better grades. 
Prices are steady. Large size full cream cheese 
is 9@1134c.; small size, 10@12%%c.; choice part 
skims, 9@10c.; common to prime, 4@8c., and 
full skims, 2@3c. 

POULTRY AND EGGS,—Live poultry are in 
good shape, and market is steady. Fowls are 
quoted at 12c.; chickens, 9}4@lUc.; old roosters, 
7c.; turkeys, 9@10%c.; ducks, 70c.@$1 per pair, 
and geese, $1.25@1.62. Dressed poultry are gen- 
erally dull and weak. Arrivals are very large, 
and stock irregular in quality. Demand is 
light. Near-by turkeys are li@l2c. per hb; 
Western, 8@l1liéc.: Philadelphia chickens, 11@- 
l4c.; and others, 9@12c.; fowls, 8@9¢c.; Phila- 
delphia capons, l3@l8c.; Western, ll@13c.; 
Western geese, 6@9c., and ducks, 10@l4c. Eggs 
continue heavy and dull. Held fresh are in 
heavy supply. Western fresh gathered are lic. 
per doz.; Southern, 14@i4c.;: limed, 10@I1Ic., 
and ice-house, $2.25@3 per case. 

FRESH FRUIT.—Apples continue in good 
demand and in light supply. Baldwins are 

















| $4.50@5.25 per bbl.; Greenings, $4.50@5, and poor 


to fair, $3@4. Grapes are in little demand at 
8@12c. per small basket. Cranberries are steady 
and meeting a fairdemand. Cape Cods are $4 
@7.50 per bbl., and Jerseys, $1.25@1.74 per crate, 
Florida orangesare firmer with Indian Rivers at 
$1 75@3 per box and others, $1.50@2.25. Straw- 

rries are firm at 30@40c. per qt.,and grape 

ruit $2@4 per box, and tangarines, $2@4- 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Domestic 

tatoes are dull and plentiful, with» Maine 
stock at $1.75@2.50 per bbi.; Jerseys, $1.25@1.62 
and State, $1.50@2. Foreign magnums are firm, 
at $1.75@2 per box, and new Bermudas, $5@6 per 
bbl., and sweet potatoes steady at $2@4. Onions 
are dull and plenty, with Eastern white at $3@ 
3.50 per bbl., and red and yellow, $1.25@1.62. 


Cabbages are $3@5 per 100 ; squash, $2@2.5U per 
bbl; turnips, 40@75c.; Norfolk 
ach, $1@1.25; Boston lettuce, 62@80c. per doz.; 
Florida tomatoes, $2@4.50 per carrier, and egg- 
plants, $5@8 per bbl, 


kale, 75c.; spin- 


FF32 (224) 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest 
States rnment Food R Report. 
RoYAL BAKING PowDsEr Co., 106 Wall St., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, i885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


ACKER MERRALL & CONDIT 


Chambers St. and College Place, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Superior Teas and Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 


Highest 
United 








Also finest canned goods in the world. 


Hampers packed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for the sick. 
Ww rite for price list. 


REMINGTON 
BICYCLES. 





Materials and workmanship 
are the best obtainable. 
Fitted with the world famous 
BARTLETT-CLINCHER and 
PALMER tires. 
Popular weights. 


9 Patterns. Pop: 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Rem- 
ington Fire-Arms—of world-wide 
reputation. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, New York City. 


“MODERN HOMES.” 
ott 





A new book containing 50 perspective views and 
floor plans of beautiful R esidences and Cottages 
according to the latest style and ideas in building; 
ranging in price trom $750 to 86,00, A dozen 
of these costing less than 81,00. Sent prepaid, 
for Daverman, Architect, 

Mich. Trust Bldg,, Grand Rapias, Mich. 


Ww. pe B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDD aad? * nN”, 





Sranch Warehouses 
8 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS 


aes ulic Rams, Garden 
‘nes, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants. Street Washers 
etc. 
WorksFounded in 1832 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the ng a Ex- 
pein at Paris, France, in 
Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 
Centennial Exhibition, 
1816. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE NEW YOST TYPEWRITER. 


Made to meet the modern want for a ma- 
chine which prints directly from type, uses no 
ribbon, aligns permanently at the point of 
printing, is light, compact and durable. 

Uses any desired color of 1ak, copying or 
record. The pads can be changed instantly. 


Yost Writing Machine Company 


71 and 73 Broadway, New York, 
* 40 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng. 





Ec; Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048. 


STERBROOK S FALCON 


26 John St., N.Y. 


150 OTHER STYLES. 





kk HINT | 


STEAM 


AND 


HOT WATER. 


Have stood the test 25 years. 
Send for Catalogue. 
LE BOSQUET BROS., 
82 Union 8t., Boston, Mass 


Nee 





2 Tat 
ai, ) eapest and the the 


. dest Send size of room. Get 
eet theuade. LP. 


rhe e Creat Church LIGHT: <n 


yer eat Stores, 


» etc. 
earl Street, N. ¥- 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
EUROPEAN TOURS 


SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES. 
Organized 1882. Elegantly illustrated “ Itinerary.” 
Howard S, Paine, A.M., M.D., Albany, N. Y. 


Cook’s 
Foreign Tours. 


All Traveling Expenses Included, 
FIFTY-SECOND YEAR. 

Parties will leave at reguiar_intervals throughout 
the season to visit Eugtape. Uk ireland, Messtand, 
France, Germany, I ria, No ay: 
Sweden, feadiee all the Capita s 
of Europe. 

First departure by White Star Steamer Teutonic, 

ay «ad. 








ussia, etc., 


Next departures for Egy pt and the Holy | Laud 
—Spree, February 17th; Fulda, March 3d. 


Toursto Flerida and One. February 13th, 
Vist, 27th, March 13th, 27th. 


Special cruises to the West Sadies by yuo Madi- 
ava, February 17th, and March 24th. 


Grand_tour to California, to leave New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, May 1:2 


Send for programmes designating which desired. 


Persons intending to travel abroad this year should 
send 10c. for a copy of our Monthly Excursionist. 


Official Ticket Agents for all Tronk Lines 
and Atiantic Steamship Cos. 


THOMAS COOK & SON, 


261 and 1225 Broadway, New York; 332 Washington 
St., Boston; $28 Chestnut St., Philadel hia; 234 South 
Clark St., C ‘hicago, and 125 Vine st., C neinnati. 


$6 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car Rate for one double berth 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco on the * Phillips- 
Rock Island” car that leaves Boston every Tuesday. 

You go via Chicago and the *“*Great Rech 
Island Route’’ to Pueblo, D. & R. G., and Rio 
Grande Western (scenic route), and Southern Pacific. 
Mr. Phillips has been in thé tourist business fourteen 
years, and you will receive the very best of service. 

For that California trip you contemplate, address 
A. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
Lc ity; for reservation in the car, or for reservation 
r and rates of fare, apply to address, I. L. Loomis, 
New England and Canadian Pass. Agent, 
296 Washington St., Boston. 


A. B. FARNSWORTH, 
Gen’! Eastern Pass. Agt., 
239 Broadway, New York. 








RAYMOND’S i 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave New York February 20 
and March 14 for Three Grand Tours of 75 Days 
through the Southern States, 


MEXICO ano 
CALIFORNIA. 


Visits are to be made to Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Gelremen and San Antonio. 
mple time will be given to all the leadin 
oma ber places of h storie and Seng me 
in Mexico, including E ight ys int “| City of 
exice, a Four a r p over the Vera 
as Railway, and Two Days in Guadala- 


in “california, San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
fe Barbara, San Francleco, Monterey, etc., will 


sited. 

The return tickets may be used from California on 
Any Regular Train, or with any one of Ten 
Parties ander Special Escort, with a Choice 
of Three Different Routes. 


cities 
nterest 


Two Tours of 40 Da = te 2 Mextee, omitting 
California: February 20, an 


Califernia Sonemanened cw 20 ang 22, and 
March 8 and 14. 


Colorado Tours: Parties leave New York 
monthly for The Colorado at Glenwood Springs. 


Special Train Tarensh Europe, the party to 
leave New York by the North German Lloyd Line 
for Gibraltar February 17. 


The Sandwich Islands: A party will sail from 
San Francisco March 17 for a Seven Weeks’ Tour. . 


pinta Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all 
points 


te Sen d for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 East Fourteenth St. (corner of Union Square), N.Y. 





HE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 


is reached in 48 hoursfrom New York by the ele- 
mnt steamers of the Quebec S. S.Co., sailing e ~ 

he situation of these islands south of the i 
Stream renders FROSTS UNK nd he pocrans 
coral —— PREVENTS MAL. IA. The Que- 
bec 8S. Co. also dispatch highest class passenger 
samners every fourteen days for Santa Cruz and the 
principal West India Islands, affording a charming 
tropical trip at a cost of about four dollars per day 
For all parpesiers apply to 
A. AHERN, pec'y, uebec, Cana 
} a yg COOK & SO s, 261" Brogdway, New York. 

. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents. 
39 ee New York. 





Variable 
Route 
Tourist Tickets at 


Greatly Reduced Rates. 


Meee 


from Chicago. 

meals served in 

Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing- 


All 




















Quickest Route to the 


MIDWINTER FAIR 


PERSONALLY etoarg acd bean EXCURSIONS 
Detailed infor- 
mation and pamphlets descriptive of the Midwinter 
Fair will be mailed free_on application to W. A. 
THRALL, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, if you mention this 
publication. Agents of connecting lines selltickets via 


leave Chicago every Thursday. 


Room) Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with- 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via 























THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 





February 15, 1894, 
PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


Life Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK. 


Mineteunsy Annu 
Ending 


1 Statement for r the Year 


$1,153,825 69 
61 
> GN? 1 


Total Income... 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Total to polic 
holders —— 


rance...... 
Advertising, 
age, ete, post 


Farnitu 
tock holde: 


Tolal expenses. 
Total disburse- 
ents 


283 sae s 


$1,892,459 55 


_ $1,410,725 75 
Cash Capital orenene, vee’ » in United States 4 
per cent. bonds and deposited with the Insurance De- 
partment of the State of New Yor k. 
ASSETS. 
DEC. 31, 1893. 
United States and city bonds bey 300 80 
Hallroa and mortg: 83,400 00 


Loans on my collaterals (market 
value 


Due from agents (secured).. 
Bills receivable 


$1,410,725 75 


$126,701 94 
Interest accrued 14,383 31 

Rents accrued ___ 6,628 32 
$147,663 57 

Less deduction to o being in- 
vested assets market 

value Dec. 31, 1ss6, 42,117 50 
105,546 07 
Gross assets, Jan. 1, 1894.. $1,516,271 82 


LIABILITIES. ; am 
sana 1 a 7 valua- 
~_ L — York Insurance 


$801,945 77 
714,826 05 


$1,516,271 82 
Number. Amount.” 
8,148 $23,669,308 


24,533 83,101,424 
SHEPPARD mOMANS 
Presiden 


Policies issued in 





STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 
Are rt up yes 44 y Decorators or Carpenters 
in all classes buildings, old and new. Send for 
Circular. Many patterns made. 


HENRY 8. NORTHROP, 30 Rose Street, New York. 


Sewing Harhinte, 
At Price iissin: Saas 
THE A Practical, Every-day 


GRFATAMER! AN Cook Book 


FRE E, oat Containing ree 2,500 

Bound in cloth “oar a Nigry to get ite 
WATCH-CLOCK, 

the greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
Cor. Church and Vesey Sts., N.Y. City, N.Y. 


A.B. aE. L. SHAW, 
stablished 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


REY S Mf 




















AGO 
Wabash Av. 


Id 
edesks ize ey te 
: A. H. Andrews& Co,, 34 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








A SURE CURE FOR vo 


Dancy 
_f AT. ARRH 


95 Cones a Reisin ty GN Bemaeiane. 








THE INDEPEND 2ST Press, 41 AND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 








